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ELOQUENCE, 


Wil”s C:fee-hiuſe, September q. 


HE Subject of the Diſcourſe this Evening 
<—@&\ w2s Eloquence and graceful Action. Ly- 
xv of /ander, who is ſomething particular in his 

Way of Thinking and Speaking, told us, 
a Man could not be Eloquent without Ac- 
tion: For the Deportment of the Body, 
the Turn of the Eye, and an apt Sound to every Word 
T that is uttered, muſt all conſpire to make an accom - 
- Pliſhed Speaker. Action in one that ſpraks in publick, 
ie the ſame Thing as a good Mien in ordinary Life. 
* Thos, as a certain Iaſenſibility in the Countenance re- 


commends a Sentence of Humour and Jeſt, ſo it muſt be 
a very lively Conſciouſneſs that gives Grace to great 
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therefore your unde ſigniug Manner is a Beauty in Ex- 
pre ſſiors of Mirth; but when you are to talk on a Set 
Subject, the more you are moved yourſelf, the more you 
will move others. 


There is, ſaid he, a remarkable Example ef that- 


Kind. ſchines, a famous Or tor of Antiquity, had 
pleaded at Athens in a great Cauſe againſt Demeſthenes ; 
but havirg loſt it, retired to Rhodes, Elequence was 
then the Quality moſt admired zmong Men, and the 
Magiſtrates of that Place having heard he bad a Copy 
of the Speech of Dem/thenes, de ſired him to repeat 
both their Pleadngs. After his own, ke recited alfo the 
Oration of his Antagoniſt, 'T'he People exprefied their 
Admiration of both, but more of that of -De-mPthenes. 
If you are, ſaid he, thus touched with hearing ouly 
what tbet great Orator ſaid, how would you have been 
affected had you ſeen him ſpeck? For he wo hears 
Demo#henes only, loſes much the better Part of the 
Oration, Certain it is, that they, who ſpeak grace- 


fully, are very lamely repre ſerted in having their Speeches 


read or reprated by unsk:lfut Prople ; for there is ſome- 
thing rative to each Nan, {> inherent to his Thoughts 
and Seatiments, which -it is hardly peſſible ſor another 
to give a true Idea of. Nod inay obſerve in common 
Talk, Wien a Sertence of any Man's is repeated, an 
Acquaintance of his fhajl immediately obſerva, Thar 
is jo lite him, methir%s ] fee bow he locked when he 


tad 7 * 


But of all the People on the Earth, there are nore 
who Puzzle me ſo much as the Clergy of Great- Britain, 
who are, I believe, the moſt learred Body of Men now 
in the World; and yet this Art cf ſpeaking, with the 
proper Ornaments of Voice and. Geſture, is wholly 


wetted among them; and I'll engage, were a deaf 


Nlau to behold the greater Part of them preach, he 
would rather think they were re:ding the Contents only 
of ſome Diſccurſe they intended to make, tt an actually 
in the Eedy ot an Oration, even when they are upon 
Mattes cf ſuch a Nature, as one would believe it were 

impoſſible to think of without Emot on. | 
I own there are Exceptions to this general Ob ſer— 
vation, and that the Dean wc heard the other Day toge- 
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ther, is an Orator. He has ſo much Regard to his Con- 
1 that he commits to his Memory what he is 


to ſay to them; and has ſo ſoft and graceful a Beha- 
viour, that it muſt attract your Attention. His Per- 
fon, it is to be confeſſed, is no ſmall Recommenda- 
tion; but he is to be highly commended for not loſing 
that Advantage, and adding to the Propriety of Speech 
(which might paſs the Criticiſm of Long inus) an Action 
which would have been approved by Demothenes. He 
has a peculiar Force in his Way, and has many of his 
Audience who could not be intelligent Hearers of his 
Diſcourſe, were there rot Explanation as well as Grace 
in his Action. This Art of his is uſed: with the moſt 
exact and honeſt Skill: He never attempts your Paſ- 
lions till he has convinced your Reaſon. All the Ob- 
jections which he can form, are laid open and diſ- 
perſed, before he uſes the leaſt Vehemence in his Ser- 
mon ; but when he thinks he has your Head, he very 
ſoon wins your Heart; and never pretends to ſhew the 
Bzauty of Holineſs, till he hath convinced you of the 
Truth of it. 

Would every one of our Clerg ymen be thus careful 
to recommend Truth and Virtue in their proper Fi- 
gures, and ſhew ſo much Concern for them as to give 
them all the additions! Force they were able, it is not 
polible that Nonſenſe ſnould have ſo many Hearers as 
you find it has in Difſenting Congregations, for no Rea - 
ſon in the World, but becauſe it is ſpoken £ xtempore : 
For ordinary Minds are wholly governed by their Eyes 


and Ears, and there is no Way to come at their Hearts, 


but by Power over their Imaginat ons. 

There is my Friend and merry Companion Daniel > 
He knows a great deal better than he ſpeaks, and can 
form a proper Diſcourſe as well as any Orthodox Neigh- 
bour, But he knows very well, that to bawl out, my 
Beloved ; and the Words Grace! Regeneration! Sancti- 
fication ! A new Light! The Day ! The Day ! Ay, my 
Beloved, the Day ! or rather the Night! The Night 1s 
coming ! And Judgment will come, when we leaſt think 
of it! And ſo forth. He knows, to be vehe - 
ment is the only Way to come at his Audience. Da- 
niel, when he ſees my Friend Greenhat come in, can 
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give a good Hint, and cry out, This is only for the 
Saints! The Regenerated! By this Force of Action, 
though mixed with all the Incoherence an“ Ribaldry 
imaginable, Daniel can Hugh at his Dioceſ.n, and grow 
fat by voluntary Subſcription, while the Parſon of the 
Pariſh goes to Law for Half his Dues. Daniel will tell 
you, It is not the Shepherd, but the Sheep with the Bell, 
which the Flock follows. 

Another Thing, very wonderful this learned Body 
ſhould omit, is, Learning to read; which is a moſt 
neceſſary Part of Eloquence in one who is to ſerve at 
the Altar: For there is no Man but mult be ſenfible, 
that the lazy Tone, and inarticulate Sound of our com- 
mon Readers, Cepreciates the moſt proper Form of 
Words that were ever extant in any Nation or Lan- 
guage, to ſpeak their own Wants, or his Power from 
whom we ask Relief. 

There canrot be a greater Inſtance of the Power of 
Action than in little Parſon Dapper, who is the com- 
mon Rclief to all the lazy Pulp.ts in Town. This ſmart 


Youth bes a very good Memory, a quick Eye, and a 


clean Handkerchief. Thus equipped, he opens his Text, 


mats his Book fairly, ſhews he has no Notts in his Bible, 


opens bath Palms, ard ſhews all is fair there too. Thus, 
with a deciſive Air, my young Man goes on without He- 
fitation ; and though from the Beginning to the End of 
his pretty Diſcourſe he has not uſed one proper Geſture, 
yet at the Concluſion the.Churchwarden pulls his Gloves 
from off his Head; Pray, aubo is this extra dinar 
v Man? Thus the Force of Action is ſuch, that It 
is mere prevalent, even when improper, than all the Rea- 
ſon and Argument in the World without it. This Gen- 
tleman concluded his Diſcourſe by ſaying, I do not doubt 
but if our Preachers would learn to Sg and our 
Readers to read, within ſix Months Time, we ſhould 
rot Have a Diſſenter within a Mie of a Church in 
G. ca- Britain. | 
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EMI IL I A, her Cbaracter. 


Mr SpECTATOR, 


F this Paper. has the good Fortune to be honoured 
with a Place in your Writings, I ſhall be the more 
pleaſed, becauſe the Character of Emilia is not an ima- 
ginary but a real one. I have induſtriouſly obſcured 
the whole by the Addition of one or two Circum- 
ſtances of no Conſequence, that the Perſon it is drawn 
from might ſtill be concealed ; and that the Writer of 
it might not be in the leaſt ſuſpected, and for ſome 
other Reaſons, I chooſe not to give it the Form of a 
Letter: But, if beſides the Faults of the Compoſition, 
there be any thing in it more proper for a Correſpon- 
dent than the SyEcTAToOR himſelf to write, I ſubmit 


it to your better Judgment, to receive any other 
» Model you think fit 


J am, SIX, 


Your very humble Servant. 
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There is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a proſ- 
pe& of human Nature, as the Contemplation of Wiſ- 
dom and Beauty: The latter is the peculiar Portion of 
that Sex which is therefore called Fair; but the 
happy Concurrence of both theſe Excellencies in the 
ſame Perſon, is a Character too celeſtial to be frequent- 
ly met with. Beauty is an over-weaning ſelf-ſufhcient 
thing, careleſs of providing itſelf any more ſubſtantial 
Ornaments ; nay ſo little does it conſult its own Iatereſts, 
that it too often defeats itſelf by betraying that Inno- 
cence which rer.ders it lovely and defirable. As there- 
fore Virus makes a beautiful Woman appear more beau- 
ful, fo B:auty makes a virtuous Woman really more vir- 
tuons, Whilſt I am conſidering theſe two Per/eQions 
gloriouſly united in one Perſon, I cannot help repreſent- 
inz to my Mind the Image of Emilia. 

Who ever beheld the charming Emilia, without feeling 
in his Breaſt at once the Glow of Love and the Tender- 
neſs of virtuous Friendſhip? The unſtudied Graces of 
ber Behaviour, and the 2 Accents of her Tongue, 
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inſenſibly draw you on to with for a nearer Frjoyment 
of them; but even her Smiles carry in them a filent 
Reproof to the [mpu'ſts of licentious Love. Thus tho' 
the Attractives of her Beauty play almoſt irreſiſtibly 
upon you and create Deſire, you immediately ſtand cor - 
reed, not by the Severity but the Decency of her Vir- 
tue. That Sweetneſs and Good-humour witch 1s 5 
viſible in her Face, naturally d'fFuſes itſelf into every 
Word and Action: A Man muſt be a Savage, who, at 
the Sight of Emilia, is not more inclined to do her Good 
than gratify himſelf. Her Perſon, as it is thus ſtudiouſly 
embelliſhed by Nature, thus adorned with uvpreme- 
ditated Graces, is a fit Lodging for a Maid fo fair and 
lovely; there dwell rational Piety, modeſt Hope, and 
chearful Reſignation. 

Many of the prevailing Pa ions of Markind do un- 
deſervedly paſs under the Name ct Religion; which 
is thus made to expreſs itſelf in Action, accerding to the 
Nature of the Conſtitution in which it reſides: So that 
were we to make a Judgment from Appearances, one 
v ould imagine Religion in ſome is little better than Sul - 
lenneſs and Reſerve, in many Fear, in others the 
Leſpondings of a melancholy Complexion, in others 
the Formality of inſignificant unaffectirg Olſcrvances, 
in others Severity, in others Oſtentation. In Emilia it 
is a Principle ſounded in Reaſon ard enlivened with Hope; 
it does not break forth into irregular Fits and Sallies of 
Devotion, but is an uniform and corfiltert Tenour cf 
Action: It is ſtri& without Severity, compaſſionate with- 
out Weakneſs ; it is the Perfection of that Good-humour 
which proceeds from the Underſtanding, not the Effects 
of an eaſy Conſtitution. 

By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel ourſelves 
Ciſpoſed to mourn when any of our Fellow-Creatures are 
sM:Qed; but injured Innocence and Beauty in Diſtreſs, 
is an Obje& that carries in it ſomething inexpreſſibly 
moving: It ſoftens the moſt manly Heart with the ten- 
dereſt Senſations of Love and Compaſſion, till t length 
It confeſſes its Humanity, and flows out into Tears. 

Were I to relate that part of Emilia's Life which has 
given her an Opportunity of exerting the Heroiſm of 
Chriſtianity, it would make too ſad, too tender a _—_ : 
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But when I conſider her alone in the midſt of her Piſ- 
treſſes, looking beyond this gloomy Vale of Afflict on 
and Sorrow into the Joys of Heaven and Immortality, 
and when I ſee her in Converſation thoughtleſs and eaſy, 
as if ſhe were the moſt happy Creature in the World, I 
am trinſported with Admiration. Surely never did ſuch a 
Philoſophic Soul inhabit ſuch a beauteous Form! For 
Beauty is often made a Privilege againſt Thought and 
Refl-ction; it Hughs at Wiſdom, and will not abide tue 
Gravity of its Inſtructions. | 

Were I able to repreſent Emilia's Virtues in their 
proper Colours and their due Proportions, Love or Flat- 
tery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the Picture 
larger than Life; but as this is but an imperfect Draught 
of ſo excellent a Character, and as I cannot, will not 
hope to have any Intereit in her Perſon, all that I can fay 
of her is but impartial Praiſe extorted from me by the 
prevailing Brightneſs of her Virtues. So rare a Pattern 
of Female Excellence ought not to be concealed, but 
ihould be ſet out to the View and Imitation of the World; 
for bow amiable does Virtue appear thus as it were made 
viſible to us in ſo fair an Example! 

Hanoria's Diſpoſition is of a very different Turn: Her 
Thoughts are wholly bent upon Conqueſt and arbitrary 
Power. That ſhe has ſome Wit and Beauty no Body 
denies, and therefore has the Eſteem of all her Acquain- 
tance as a Woman of an agreeable Perſon and Conver- 
ſation ; but (whatever her Husband may think of it) 
that is not ſulhcient for Hvria ; She waves that Title to 
Reſpect as a mean Acquiſition, and demands Veneration 
in the Right of an Idol; for this Reaſon her natural 
D fire of Life is continually checked with an incoa- 
fiitent Fear of Wrinkles and old Age. 

Emilia cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of her perſonal 
Cnarms, tho? ſhe ſeems to be ſo; but ſhe will not hold 
her Happineſs upon fo precarious a Tenure, whiltt her 


Mind is adorned with Beauties of a more exilted and 


laſting Nature. When in the full Bloom of Youth and 
Beauty we ſaw her ſurrounded with a Crowd of Adorer 
ſhe. took no Pleaſure in Slaughter and Deſtruction, gave 
no falſe deluding Hopes which might increaſe the Tor- 
ments of her diſappointed Lovers; but having for ſome 
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Time given to the Decency of a Virgin Coyneſs, ard 
examined the Merit of their ſeveral] Pretenſions, ſhe at 
length gratified her own, by reſigning herſelf to the erdent 
Piflion of Promius. Premius was then Maſter of mary 
good Qualities ard. a moderate Fortune, which was ſoon 
after uncxpeQ-dly increaſed to a plentiful Eſtate. This 


for a gocd while proved his Misfortune, as it furnifhed his 


unexperienced Age with the Opportunities of evil Com- 
pany and a ſenſual Liſe. He might have longer wan- 
dered in the Labyrinths of Vice ard Folly, had not 
£m:/ia's prudent Conduct won him over to the Govern- 
ment of bis Reaſon. Her Inzenuity has been conſtantly 
employed in humanizing his Paflions and refining his 
Pleaſures, She has ſhewed him by her own Example, 
that Virtue is confiltent with decent Freedoms and good 
Humour, or rather, that it cannot ſubſiſt without 'em. 
Her good Senſe readily inſtructed her, that a filent 
Example, and an eaſy unrepining Behaviour, will always 
be more perſucſive than the Severity of Lectures and 
Admonitiors ; ard that there is ſo much Pride interwo=- 
ven into the Make cf human Nature, that an obſtinate 
Man mutt only take the Hint from another, and then 
be left to adviſe and correct himſelf, Thus by an 
artful Train of Management and unſeen Pei ſuaſions, 
naving at fiift brought him not to diſlike, ard at length 
to be pleaſed with that which otherwiſe he would not 
have bore to hear of, ſhe then knew tow to preſs and 
cure this Advantage, by approving it as his Thought, 
and tecondirg it as his Propoſ l. By this Means ſhe has 


gained an Intereſt in ſome of his leading Paſſiors, ard 


made them acce ſſury to his Re formation. 

There is another Particular cf Emilia's Conduct which 
I can't forbear mentioning: To ſome perhaps it may at 
firſt ſight appear but a trifling inconſiderable Circun:- 


ſtance ;- but, for my part, I think it highly worthy of 


Obſervation, and to be recommend to the Cor ſidera— 
tion of the Fair Sex. 1 have often thought wrappirg 
Gowns and dirty Linnen, with all that huddled Oecono- 
my of Dreſs which paſles under the general Name of a 
Mob, the Bane of conjugal Love, and one of the readieſt 
means imaginable to alienate the Affection of an Hus- 
band, eſpccially a fend one. I have heard ſome 2 
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who have been ſurpriſed by Company in ſuch a Diſhabille, 
apologize for it after this Manner; Truly J am aſhamed 
to be caught in this Pickle; but my Husband and I were 
ſatin all alone by ourſelves, and I did nat expect to ſee 
ſuch good Company. This, by the way, is a fine Com- 
pliment to the good Man, which 'tis ten to one but he 
returns in dogged Anſwers and a churliſh Behaviour, 
without knowing what it is that puts aim out of Hu- 
mour. 

Emilia's Obſervation teaches her, that as little Inad- 
vertencies and Neglects caſt a Blemiſh upon a great Cha- 
racter; ſo the Neglect of Apparel, even among the moſt 
intimate Friends, does inſenſibly le ſſen their Regards to 
each other, by creating a Familiarity too low and con- 
temptible. She underitands the Importance of thoſe 
Things which the Generality account Trifles ; and con- 
ſiders every Thing as a Matter of Conſ.quence, that has 
the leaſt Tendency toward keeping up or abating tae 
Affection of her Husband ; him ſhe eſteems as a fit Ob- 
ject to employ her Ingenuity in pleaſing, becauſe he is 
to be pleaſed for Liſe, 

By the Help of theſe, and a thouſand other nameleſs 
Arts, which 'tis eaſier for her to praQtiſe than for another 
to expreſs, by the Obſtinacy of her Goodneſs and un- 
provoked Submiſſion, in ſpite of all her Afflictions and ill 
Ulage, Bromius is become a Man of Senſe and a kind 
Husband, and Emilia a happy Wife. 

Ye guardian Angels, to whoſe Care Heaven has in- 
truſted its dear Emilia, guide her fill forward in the 
Paths of Virtue, defend her from the Inſolence and 
\Vrongs of this undiſcerning World; at length when 
we muſt no more converſe with ſuch Purity on Earth, 
lead her gently hence, innocent and unreprovable, to a bet- 
ter Place, where by an eaſy Tranſition from what ſhe 


now is, ſhe may ſhine forth an Angel of Light. T. 
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ENOL IS AH, Charatter of the 


THERE is mthirg, ſays Plato, fo delightful, as the 

hearing or the ſpeaking of Truth, For this Reaſon 
there is no Conver ſation ſo agreeable as that of the Man 
of Integrity, who hears without any Intention to betray, 
and ſpeaks without any Intention to deceive. 

Among all the Accounts which zre given of Cato, I 
do not remember one that more redounds to his Honour 
than the following Paſſage related by Plutarch. As an 
Advce te was pleading the Cauſe of his Client before 
one of the Prætors, he could only produce a ſingle Wit - 
reſs in a Point where the Law required the Teſtimony 
of two Perſons; upon which the Advocate inſiſted on 
the Integrity of that Perſon whom he had produced : 
but the Prator told him, That where the Law required 
two Witrefl.'s he would not accept of one, tho' it were 
Cato himſelf. Such a Speech from a Perſon who ſat at 
the Head of a Court of Juſtice, while Cato was {till 
living, ſhews us more than a thouſand Examples, the 
hich Reputation this great Man had gained among his 
Contemporaries upon the Account of his Sincerity. 

When ſuch an inflexible Integrity is a little ſoſtned and 
qualified by the Rules of Converſation and Good - breed- 
ing, there is rot a more ſhining Virtue in the whole 
Catalogue of Social Duties. A Man however ought 
to take great care not to poliſh himſelf out of his Ve- 
racity, nor to recline his Behaviour to the Prejudice of 
his Virtue. 

This Subject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt elegant 
Sermon of the great Bit Preacher. I ſhall beg 
leave to tranſcribe out of it two or three Sentences, as a 
proper Introduction to a very curious Letter, which 1 
Mall make the chief Entertainment of this Speculation, 

Ihe old Engl; Plainneſs and Sincerity, that gene- 
* rous Integrity of Nature, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, 
* which always argues true Greatneſs of Mind, and is 
* uſually accompanicd wich undaunted Courage and Re- 
* ſolution, is in a great Me-ſure loſt among us. 

© The Dialect of Converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwell- 
* ed with Vanity and Compliment, and ſo ſurſeited {as 
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© I may ſ:y) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs and Reſpect, 
that if a Man that lived an Age or two ago, ſhould 
return into the World again, he would really want 
a Dictionary to help him to underitand his own 
Language, and to know the true intrinſick Value of the 
Phraſe in faſhion ; and would hardly, at firſt, believe 
at what a low Rate the kigheſt Strains and Expreſſions 
of Kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs in current 
Payment; and when he ſhould come to underſtand 
it, it would be a great while before he could bring 
himſelf, with a good Countenance and a good Con- 
ſcience, to converſe with Men upon equal Terms and 
in their own Way. 

I ͤ have by me a Letter which I look upon as a great 
Curioſity, and which may ſerve as an Exemplification 
to the foregoing Paſſige, cited out of this moſt excel- 
lent Prelate. It is ſaid to have been written in 
King Char les II's Reign by the Ambaſſador of Bantam, 


a little after his Arrival in England. 


Maſter, 
, H E People, where I now am, have Torgues 
l further from their Hearts than from London to 
* Bantam, and thou knowelt the Inhabitants of ore 
* of theſe Places do not know what is done in the other, 
They call thee and thy Subjects Barbarians, becauſe we 
© ſpeak what we mean; and account themſelves a civi- 
* lized People, becauſe they ſpeak one thing and mean 
* another: Truth they call Barbarity, and Falſhood 
* Politereſs. Upon my firſt landing, one who was ſent 
* from the King of this Place to meet me, told me, - 
* That he xcas extremely firry for the Starm I had net 
* avith ju/t before ry Arrival. I was troubled to hear him 
* grieve and afflict himſelf upon my Account; but in 
« leſs than a Quarter of an Hour he ſmiled, and was as 
merry as it nothing had happened. Another, wha 
came with him, told me by my lat-rpreter, He u be 
* glad to ds me any Service that lay in his Power. Up- 
* on which I defir'd him to carry one of wy Portman- 
* tuas for me ; but inſtead of ſerving me according to 
* his Promiſe, he laughed, and bid another do it. I 
* lodged, the firit Week, at the [Touſe of one who de- 
36 * fired 
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fired me to think myſelf at home, and to conſider his 
Hou/e as my own, Accordingly, I the next Morning 
began to knock down one of the Walls of it, in order 
to let in the freſh Air, and had packed up ſome of 
the Houſhold- Goods, of which I intended to have 
made thee a Preſent ; but the falſe Varlet no ſooner 
ſaw me falling to Work, but he ſent Word to delire 
me to give over, for he would have vo ſuch Doings in 
his Houſe, I had not been long in this Nation, be- 
fore. I was told by one, for whom I hid aſked a cer. 
tain Favour from the Chief of the King's Servants, 
whom'they here call the Lord-Treaſurer, That I had 


eternally cbliged him. I was ſo ſurpris'd at this Grati- 


tude, that I could not forbear ſaying, what Service is 
there which ore Man can do for another, that can 
obi ge him to all Eternity! However, I only asked 
him, for my Reward, that he would lend me his eleſt 
Daughter during my Stay in this Country; but I 
quickly f,und that he was as treacherous as the reſt of 
his Country men. 


At my fiilt going to Court, one of the great Men 


almoſt put me cut of Countenance, by asking en 
theu/and Pardons of me for only treading by Accident 
upon my. Toe. They call this kind of Lye a Com- 
pliment ; for when they are civil to a great Man, 
they tell him Untruths, for which thou wouldſt order 
any of thy Officers of State to receive a hundred Blows 
upon his Foot. 1 do not know how I ſhall negociate 
any thing with this People, fince there is ſo little Credit 
to be g.ven to them. When J go to ſce the King's 
Scribe, I am gererally told that he is net at home, tho? 
perhaps I ſaw lim go into his Houſe almoſt the very 
Moment bcfore. "Thou wouldeſt fancy that the whole 
Nation are Phyſicians, for the firit Queſtion they al- 
ways ask me, i-, How 1 4% ] have this Queſtion 
put to me above a hundred times a Day. Nay, they are 
not only thus inquiſitive after my Health, but wiſh it 
in a more ſolemn Manner, with a full Glaſs in their 
Hands, every time I fit with them at Table, tho' at 
the ſame time they would perſuade me to drink their 
Liquors in ſuch Quantitics as J have found by Expe- 
zience will make me ſick. They often pretend to 
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pray for my Health alſo in the ſame Manner; but I 
- have more Reaſon to expect it from the Goodneſs of 
thy Conſtitution, than the Sincerity of their Wiches. 
May .thy Slave eſcape in Safety from this double- 
tongued Race of Men, and live to lay himſelf once 

more at thy Feet in thy Royal City of Bantam. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 557, 
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EN O L ISH Language. 


HAVE ſomewhere read of an eminent Perſon, 

who uſed in his private Offices of Devotion, to give 
Thanks to Heaven that he was born a Frenchman : 
For my own part, I look upon it as a peculiar Blefſing 
that I was born an Frg/pman. Among many other 
Reaſons, I think myſelf very happy in my Country, as 
the Language of it is wonderfully adapted to a Man 
who is ſparing of his Words, and an Enemy to Lo- 
quacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good Fortune 
in this Particular, I ſhall communicate to the Publick 
my Speculations upon the Fng//5 Tongue, not doubt- 
ing but they will be acceptable to all my curious Readers. 

The Eng/iþ delight in Silence more t1an any other 
European Nation, if the Remarks which are made on us 
by Foreigners are true, Our Diſcourſe is not kept up in 
Converſation, but falls into more Pauſcs and Intervals 
than in our Neighbouring Countries; as it is obſerved, 
that the Matter of our Writings is thrown much cloſer 
together, and lies in a narrower Compaſs than is uſual in 
the Works of Foreign Authors: For, to favour our 
Natural Taciturnity, when we are obliged to utter our 
Thoughts, we do it in the ſhorteſt way we are able, 
and give as quick a Birth to our Conceptions as poſſible. 

This Humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral Remarks that 
we may make upon the Exgliſb Language. As firſt of 
all by its abounding in Monoſyllables, gives us an Op- 
portunity of delivering our Thoughts in few Sounds. 
This indeed takes off from the Elegance of our Tongue, 
but at the ſame time expreſſes our Ideas in the readieſt 
manner, and conſequently anſwers the firſt Deſian of 
| Speech 
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Speech better than the Multitade of Syllables, which 
make the Words of other Languages more Tunable 
ard Sonorous, The Sound of our Erg// Words are 
commonly like thoſe of String Muſick, ſhort and tran- 
fient, which riſe and periſh: upon a ſingle Touch; thoſe 
of other Languages are like the Notes of Wind Inſtru- 
ments, ſweet and ſwelling, and lengthen'd out into va- 
ricty cf Modulation. 

In the next Place we may obſerve, that where the 
Words are not Monoſyllables, we often make them ſo, 
as much as lies in our Power, by our Rapidity of Pro- 
nunciation; as it generally happens in moſt of our long 
Words which are derived from the Latin, where we 
contrad the Length of the Syllables that gives them a 
grave and ſolemn Air in their own Language, to make 
them the more proper for Diſpatch, and more conform - 
able to the Genius of our Tongue. This we may had 
in a Multitude of Words, as Liberty, Conſpiracy, Theatre, 
O, ator, &C. | 

The {:me natural Averſion to Loquicity has of late 
Years made a very c nſiderable Alteration in our Lan- 
guage, by cloſing in one Syllable the Termination of 
our Præterperſect Terſe, as in theſe Words, drown'd, 
wall d, ard, for drinwoned, walked, arrived, which has 
very much disfigured the 'T'ongue, and turned a tenth 
part of our ſmootheſt Words into ſo many Cluſters of 
Conſonants. This is the more remar«. able, becauſe the 
want of Vowels in our Language has been the general 
Complaint of our politeſt Authors, who nevertheleſs are 
the Men that have made theſe Retrenchments, and con— 
ſequently very much increaſed our former Scarcity. 

This Reflexion on the Words that end in d, I have 
heard in Converſation from one of the greateſt Genius's 
this Age has produced. |] think we may add to the 
foregoing Obſervation, the Change which has happened 
in cur Language, by the Abbreviation of ſeveral Words 
that are determinated in , by ſubſtituting an in the 
room of the laſt >yllalle, as in drowns, walks, arrives, 
and innumerable other Words, which in the Pronun— 
ciation of our Forefathers were drowneth, walketh, ar- 
riveth, This has wonderfully multiplied a Letter which 
as before too frequent in the Erg/ih Tongue, and 

added 
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h added to that hing in our Language, which is taken 
" ſo much notice of by Foreigners; but at the ſame time 
8 bumours our Taciturnity, and eaſes us of many ſuper- 
fluous Syllables. | 


a I might here obſerve, that the ſame ſingle Letter on 
8 many occaſions does the Office of a Whole Word, and 
5  - repreſents the His and Her of our Forefathers, There 

is no doubt but the Ear of a Foreigner, which is the 
: beſt Judge in this Cafe, would very much diſapprove of 
* ſuch Innovations, which indeed we do ourfelves in ſome 


Mezſure, by retaining the old Termination in Writing, 
and in all the ſolemn Offices of our Religion. 

As in the Inſtances I have given we have epitomized 
mary of our peculiar Words to the Detriment of our 
Tongue, ſo on other Occaſions we have drawn two 
Words into one, which bas likewiſe very much untuned 
| our Larguage, and clogged it with Conſonants, as mayn't, 
| can't, ſhan't, won't, and the like, for may not, can not, 

ſpall nit, vill net, &c. 

It is perhaps this Humour of ſpeaking no more than 
we needs mult, which has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome 
of our Words, that in familiar Writings and Conver- 
ſations they often loſe all but their firit Syllables, as in 
mob. rip, pos. incog, and the like; and as all ridiculous 
Words make their firſt Entry into a Language by fami- 
liar Phraſes, I dare not anſwer for theſe that they will 
rot in time be looked upon as a Part of our Tongue. 
We ſee ſome of our Poets have been ſo indiſcreet as to 
imitate ZHudibras's Doęꝑgrel Expreſſions ia their ſerious 
Compoſitions, by throwing out the Signs of our Sub- 
ſtantives, which are eſſential to the Eng//5 Language, 
Navy, this Humour of ſhortning our Linguage had once 
Tun ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated Authors, among 
whom we may reckon Sir R-zer L' Eftrange in particu- 
lar, began to prune their Words of all ſuperfluous Let- 
ters, as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the Spel- 
ling to the Pronounciation ; which would have con- 
founded all our Etymologies, and have quite deſtroy- 
ed our Tongue. . | 

We may here likewiſe obſerve that our proper Names, 

: when familiarized in Eng//h, generally dwindle ts 
2 Monoſyllables, whereas in other modern Laan 
1 they 
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they receive a ſofter Turn on this Occaſion, by the 
Addition of a new Syllable. Nick in Laliau is Nicoling, 


 Fack in French Janet; and fo of the ret. 


There is another Particular in our Language which 
is a great Inſtance of our Frugality cf Words, and that 
is the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral Particles which mult be 
produced in other Tongues to make a Sentence intelligi- 
ble: Tuis often perplexes the belt Writers, when they 
find the Relatives whom, which, or they, at their Mer- 
cy whether they may have Admiſſion or not; and will 
never be decided till we have ſomething Ike an Academy, 
that by the beſt Authorities and Rules drawn from the 
Analogy. cf Linguages, ſhall ſettle all Contioverſics be- 
tween Grammar and Idiom. | 

I have only conſidered our Language as it ſhews the 
Genius and natural Temper of tue Engl, which is 
modeſt, tboughtſul and ſincere, and which perhaps may 
recommend the People, though it has ſpoiled the Tongue, 
We might perhaps carry the ſ:me Thought into other 
Languages, and deduce a great Part of what is peculiar 
to them from the Genius of the People who ſpeak them. 
It is certain, the light talkative Humour of the French 
has not a little infected their Tongu:, which might be 
ſhewn'by many Inſtances ; as the Genius of the Laliaus, 
which is ſo much addicted to Muſick and Ceremony, 
has moulded all their Words and Phraſes to thoſe 
particular Uſes. The Statelineſs and Gravity of the 
Spaniards ſnews itſelf to Perfection in the Solemnity of 
their Language, and the blunt honeſt Humour of the 
Germans ode bettcr in the Roughneſs of the High- 
Dutch, than it would in a pol:ter Tongue. 5 

SPECTATOR, Vol, II. No. 165. 


I have often wiſh'd, that as in our Conſtitution there 
are ſeveral Perſons whoſe Buſineſs it is to watch over our 
Laws, our Liberties, and Commerce, certain Men might 


be ſet apart as Superintendents of our Language, to 


hinder ary Words of a Foreign Coin from pfling 
among us; and in particular to prohibit any French 
Phraſes from becoming current in this Kingdom, when 
thoſe of our own Stamp are altogether as valuable. 
The preſent War has ſo adulterated our Tongue with 
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frange Words, that it would be impoſſible for one of 
our Great Grandfathers to know what his Poſterity have 
been doing, were he to read their Exploits in a Modern 
News Paper. Our Warriors are very induſtrious in 
propagating the French Language, at the ſame time 
that they are fo gloriouſly ſucceſsful in b-ating down 
their Power, Our Soldiers are Men of ſtrong Heads for 
Action, and perform ſuch Feats as they are not able to 
expreſs. They want Words in their own Tongue to tell 
us what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us over 
Accounts of their Performances in a Jargon of Phrafes, 
which they learn _—_ their conquered Enemies. 
They ought however to be provided with Secretaries, 
and aſſiſted by our Foreign Miniſters, to tell their Story 
for them in plain Engl, and to let us know in our 
Mother-Tongue what it is our brave Country-Men are 
about. The French would indeed be in the right to 
publiſh the News of the preſent War in Eng Phraſe, 
and make their Campaigns unintelligible, Their Peo- 
ple might flatter themſelves that Things are not fo bad 
as they really are, were they thus palliated with Fo- 
reign Terms, and thrown into Shades and Obſcurity ; 
but the Exgliſb cannot be too clear in their Narrative of 
thoſe Actions which have rais' their Country to a high- 
er Pitch of Glory than it ever yet arrived at, and which 
Will be ſtill the more admired the better they are explained. 
For my part, by that time a Siege is carried on two 
or three Days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in 
it, and meet with ſo many inexplicable Difficulties, that 
J ſcarce know which Side has the better of it, till I am 
informed by the Tower Guns that the Place is ſurrendred. 
I co indeed make ſome Allowances for this Part of the 
War, Fortifications having been foreign Inventions, and 
upon that Account abounding in foreign Terms. But 
when we have won Battles which may be deſcribed in 
our own Language, why are our Papers filled with fo 
many unintelligible Exploits, and the French obliged to 
lend us a Part of their Tongue before we can know how: 
they are conquered ? They mult be made acceſſaty to 
their own Diſgrace, as the Britons were formerly ſo ar- 
tihcially wrought in the Curt in of the Roman Theatre, 
that they ſcemed to draw it up in order to give ths 
Spectators 
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Spectators an Opportunity of ſecing their. own Defeat 


celebrated upon the Stige : For ſo Mr, Dryden has tranſ- 
lated that Verſe in Virgil: 


Purpurea intexti tollund aulæa Britarni. 
Georg. 3. v. 25 
W ich interwoven Preton ſcem to raiſe, 
Ard ſhew the Triamph that their Shame diſplays. 


The Hiſtories of all our former Wars are tranſmitted 
to us in our Vernzcular Idiom, to uſe the Phraſe of a 
great modern Critick. I do rot find, in ary of our 
Chronicles, that Edivard the Uhird ever reconnoitred the 
Enemy, tho' he often diftovered the Poſture of the 
French, and as often varquiſhed them in Batcie. be 
Black Prince paſſed many a River without tne Help of 
Pontoors, and filled a Ditch with Fagrots as ſucc {sfully as 
the Generals of our Times do it with Faſcines. Our Com- 
manders loſe haif their Priiſ-, and our People half their 
Jcy, by means of thoſ- hard Words and dark Expreſſions 
in which our News, Papers do ſo much abound. I have 
feen many a prudent Citizen, after having read every 
Article, enquire of his next Neighbour what News the 
Mail had brought. | 

I remember in that remarkable Year when our Coun- 
try was delivered from the greateſt Fears and Appreben- 
fions, and raiſed to the greateſt Height of Gladneſs it 
had ever felt ſince it was a Nation, I mean the Year of 
Blenheim, I had a Copy cf a Letter ſent me out of tlie 
Country, which was written from a young Gentleman 
in the Army to his Father, a Man of god Eſtate and 
plain Senſe: As the Letter was very mo. iſhly chequer- 
ed with this Modern Military Elcquence, I ſhall pre- 
ſent my Reader with a Copy of it. 


STIR, 

: PON the Junction of the French and Pavarian 
of Armies they took Polt behind a great Moraſs 
© which they thought impraQicable. Our General the 
* next Day ſent a Party of Horſ: to reconnoitre them 
from a little Hauteur, at about a Quarter of an 
5 Hour's Diſtance from the Army, who returned again 
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to the Camp unobſerved through ſeveral Defi'es, in 
one of which they met with a Party of French that 
had been Marauding, and made them all Priſoners 
at Diſcretion. The Day after a Drum arrived at 
our Camp, with a Meſſage which he would commu- 
nicate to none but the General ; he was followed by 
a Trumpet, who they ſay behaved himfelt very ſau- 
cily, with a Meſſage from the Duke of Bawaria. 
The next Morning cur Army being divided into two 
Corps, made a Movement towards the Enemy : You 
will hear in the public Prints how we treated them, 
with the other Circumſtances of that glorious Day. 
I had the Good-ſortune to be in that Regiment 
that puſhed the Gens Arme, Several French Bitta- 
lions, whom ſome ſay were a Corps de Referve, made 
a Shew of Reſiſtance ; but it only proved a Gaſco- 
rade, for upon our preparing to fill up a little Folle, 
in order to attack them, they beat the Chamade, 
ard ſent us Charte Blanche. Their Commandant, 
with a great many other General Officers, and Troops 
without number, are made Prifoners of War, ard 
will, I believe, give you a Viſit in Exgland, the Car- 
tel not being yet ſettled. Not queſtioning but theſe 
Particulars will be very welcome to you, 1 congra- 


tulate you upon them, and am your moſt dutiful 
Son, &*c. 
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The Father of the young Gentleman upon the Pe- 
ruſal of the Letter fourd it contained great News, but 
could not gueſs what it was. He immediately com- 
municated it to the Curate of the Pariſh, who upon 
the reading of it, being vexed to ſce any thing he 
could not underſtand, fell into a kind of a Paſſion, and 
told him that his Son had ſent him a Letter that was 
neither Fiſh, Fleſh, nor good Red-Herring. I wiſh, 
ſays he, the Captain may be Compes Mentis, he talks 
of a ſaucy Trumpet, and a Drum that carries Meſſages ; 
then who is this Carte Blanche ? He mult either ban- 
ter us, or he is out of his Senſes. The Father, who 
always looked upon the Curate as a learned Man, be- 
gan to fret inwardly at his Son's Uſage, and producing 
a Letter which he had written to kim about three Poſts 

| : before, 
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before, You ſee here, ſays he, when he writes for Mo- 
ney he knows how to ſpeak intelligibly enough; there 
is no Man in Erg/and can expreſs himſelf clearer, when 
ke wants a new Furniture for his Horſe, In ſhort, the 
old Man was ſo puzz'ed upon the Point, that it 
might have fared ill with his Son, had he not ſeen all 
the Prints about three Days aſter filled with the ſame 
Terms of Art, and that Charles only writ like other 
Men, I. 
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I am an old Man retired from all Acquaintance with 
tde Town, but what I have from your Papers (not the 
worſt Entertainment of my Solitude ;) yet being ſtill 
a Well-wiſher to my Country, and the Commor.- 
wealth of Learning, (d qua confiteor nullam Ata!:s 
meat fartem abhorruiſſe) and hoping the plain Phraſe 
in Writing that was current in my younger Days would 
have laſted for my Time, I was ſtartled at the Pic- 
ture of modern Politeneſs, (tranſmitted by your inge- 
rious Correſpondent). and grieved to ſee our Sterling 
E ngli/þ Language fallen into the Hands of Clippers and 
Corners, That mutilated Epiitle, conſiſting of Hippo, 
| Rep's, and ſuch like enormous Curtailings, was a mor- 
tifving Spectacle, but with the Reſerve of Comfort to 
find this ard other Abuſes of our Mother Tongue, ſo 
pathetically complained of, and to the proper Perſon 
for redrefling them, the Cenſor of Great Britain. 
* He had belore repreſented e d:plorable I; norance 
that for ſeveral Years poſi has reigned amongſt our En- 
eltſh IZT?z?ers, the preat Deprawity of our laſte, ard 
continual Corruption of our Stile. But, Sir, betore you 
give yourſelf the Trouble of preſcribing Remedies 
for thele Diſtempers (Which you own will require the 
greateſt Care and Application) give me Leave (havirg 
lorg had my Eye upon theſe Miſchiefs, and Thoughts 
exerciſed about them) to mention what I humbly con- 
ceive to be the Cauſe of them, and in your Friend 
Horace: Words, Qus fome derivata clades in patriam 
6 pepulumgque fluxit, 
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* I take 
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I take our corrupt Ways of Writing to proceed 


0 * from the Miſtakes and wrong Meaſures in our com- 
ade © mon Methods of Education, which I always looked 
Jn upon as one of our national Grievances, and a Si gu- 
* * larity that renders us, no leis than our Situation, 
" - — Penitus toto divijes orbe Britanns. 
N p 
* * This puts me upon conſulting the moſt celebrated Cri- 
1 * tics on that Subject, to compare our Practice with 

their Precepts, and find where it was that we came 

* ſhort or went wide. | 

But after all; I found our Caſe required ſomething 

th more than theſe Doctors had directed, and the princi - 
de pal Defect of our Eugliſ Diſcipline to lie in the [niti- 
ill * atory Part, which although it needs the preatelt Care 
1. and Skill, js uſually left to the Conduct of thoſe blicd 
E * Guides, wiz. Chance and Ignorance, 
ſe * I ſhall trouble you but with a fingle Inſtance, pur- 
© ſuant to what your ſagacious Friend has ſaid, That 
e- he could furniſh yau With a Catalogue of Engliſh Books, 
> * that would coft you an hundred Pounds at firſt Hand, 
g * auherein you could not find ten Lines together of common 
W----1 Grammar; which is a neceſſiry Conſequence of our 
, * Miſmanagement in that Province. | 
r- For can any thing be more abſurd than our Way of 
0 * Proceeding in this Part of Literature ? To puſh tender 
o Wits iato the intricate Mazes of Grammar, and a 
N latin Grammar? To lern an unknown Art by an 

* unknown Tongue ? 'To carry them a dark round-a- 
ce bout Way to let them in at a Back-door ? W her 
1- * by teachirg them firſt the Grammar of their Mother 
4 Bb © Tongue (fo caſy to be learned) their Advance to the 
u * Grammars of Latin and Greek would be gradual and 
'S « eaſy; but our precipitate Way of hurrying them over 
je * ſuch a Gu/h, before we have built them a Briage to 
g it, is a Shock to their weak Urderſtandings, which 
ts * they ſellom, or very late, recover, In the mean 
3 Time we wrorg Nature, and ſlender Infants, who 
d Want neither Capacity ror Will to learn, till we put 
* ; them upon Service beyond their Strength, and the 


| indecd we baulk them. | 
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2 The BEAUT IES of 


* The Liberal Arts and Sciences are all beautiful a: 
the Graces ; nor has Grammar (the ſevere Mother of 
all) ſo frightful a Face of her own; it is the Fizard 
put upon it that ſcares Children. She is made to ſpeak 
hard Worzs, that to them ſourd like Cor jurirg. 
Let her talk intelligibly, and they will liften to her. 

« In this, I think, as on other Acccunts, we fi cw 
ourſelves true Br/tains, always overlooking our natu— 
ral Advantages. It has been the Practice of the wileft 
Nations to learn their own Larguage by ftited Rules, 
to avoid the Confuſion that would follow from Icav- 
ing it to vulgar Uſe. Our EAA, Torgue (ſays a 
learned Man) is the moſt determinate in its Conltruc- 
tion, and reducible to the feweſt Rules; whatever 
Language has leſs Grammar in it, is not inte!)igible ; 
and whatever has more, all that it has more is ſuper— 
fluous-; for which Reaſons he would have it made tte 
Foundation of learning Latin, and all other Lan- 
guages, 

Topeak and write without Abſurdity the Language 
of one's Country, is commendable in Perſons of all Sta- 
tions, and to ſome indiſpenſably necefl.ry ; and to this 
Purpoſe I would recommend above 211't hings the having 
a Grammar of our Mother 'Tongue fuſt taught in our 
Schools, which would facilitate our Youths learning their 


Latin and Greek Granmars, with ſpare Time for Arith- 


metic, Aſtronomy, Ceſ:nography, Hiſtory, Sc. that 
would make them paſs the Spring of their Life with 


Profit and Pleaſure, that is now miſerably ſpent in 


Grammatical Perplexities. 
* But here, methinks, I ſee-the Reader ſmile, and 
ready to aſk me (as the Lawyer did Sexton Diego on 
his bequeathing rich Legacies to the Poor of the Pa- 
riſh, where are theſe mighty Sums to be raiſed ?) 
where is there ſuch a Grammar to be had? I will not 
anſwer, as he did, Even where your Worſhip pleaſes. 
No, it is our good Fortune to have ſuch a Cam 
mar with Notes, now in the Preſs, and to be public 
ed next Term. 
hear it is a chargeable Work, and wiſh the Pub- 
liſner to have Cuſtomers of all that have need of ſuch 
a Book ; yet ſancy that he cannot be ſuch a Sufferer, if 
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jt is only bought by all that bave more Need for it 
* than they think they have. 

A certain Author brought a Poem to Mr. Carel, 
for his Peruſal and Judgment of the Pertormarce, 
which he demanded at the next Viſit with a Poct er's 
Aſſurance; and Mr, Cowley, with his uſual o- 
deity, d:fired that he would be plealed to icos a 
little to the Grammar of it. Lo the Grammar of 
* it! What do you mean, Sir, Would you ſend me to 
School again? Why Mr. ———, Would it do you 
* any Harm ? | | 

This put me on conſiderivg how this Voyage of 
Literature may be made with more Safety and Pref.?, 
Expedition and Delight ; and at laſt, for compleating 
ſo good a Service, to requeſt your Directions in ſo de- 
plorable a Caſe ; hoping that, as you have had Com- 
aſfion on our over-grown Coxcombs in Concerns of 
eſs Conſequence, you will exert your Charity towards 
Innocents, and vouchſafe to be Guardian to the Chil- 
dren and Youth of Great Britain in this important 
Aﬀiir of Education, wherein Miſtakes and wrong 
| Me:fures have ſo often occifioned their Averſion to 
Books, that had otherwiſe proved the chief Orna— 


ment and Pleaſure of their Life. 1 am with ſincereſt 
Reſpect, 


SI R, 
Nur, &c. 


E N vx. 


5 BSERVING one Perſon behold another, who 

was an utter Stranger to him, with a Caſt of his 
Eye, which, methought, expreſted an Emotion of 
Heart very different from what could be raiſed by an 
Object ſo agreeable as the Gentleman he looked at, I 
began to conſider, not without ſome ſecret Sorrow, the 
Cor dition of an Envicus Man, Some have f.ncied that 
Envy has a certain magical Force in it, and that the 
Eyes of the Ervious hive by their Faſcination blaſted 
the Enjoyments of the Happy, Sir Francis Bacon 1'ys, 
Some nave been ſo curious as to remark the 2 
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and Seaſons when the Stroke of an envious Eye is moſt 
t ffectually pernicious, and have obſerved that it has 
been when the Perſon envied has been in any Circum- 


ſtance of Glory and Triumph. At ſuch a time the 
Mind ot the proſperous Man goes, as it were, abroad, 
among Things without him, and is more expoſed to 
the Malignity. But I ſhall not dwell upon Speculations 
fo abſtracted as this, or repeat the mary excellent 
Things which one might collect out of Authors upon 
this miſerable Aﬀection ; but keeping in the Road of 
common Life, cor ſider the Envious Man with relat.on 
to theſe three Heads, His Pains, His Relie's, and His 
Happineſs. | 
The Envious Man is in Pain upon all Occaſions 
which ought to give him Pleaſure. "The Reliſh of his 
Life is inverted ; ard the Ovbjeas which adminiſter the 
higheſt Satisfaction to thoſe who are exempt from this 
Pathon, give the quickeſt Pargs to Perſors who are ſub- 
ject to it. All the Perfections of their Fellow- Crea- 
tures are odious: Youth, Beauty, Valour, and Wiſdom 
are Provocations of their Diſpleaſure. What a wreten— 
ed and apoſtate State is this ! To be offended with Ex- 
cellence, and to hate a Man becauſe we epprove him! 
The Condition cf the Envious Man is the molt empha- 
tically miſerable ; he is not only incapable of rejoicing 
in another's Merit or Succeſs, but lives in a World 
wherein all Mankind are in a Plot againſt his Quiet, by 
ſtudying their own Happineſs and Advantage. //7:/ 
Proper is an honeſt Tale-bearer, he makes it his Buſt- 
neis to join in Converſation with Envious Men. He 
points to ſuch an handſome young Fellow, and whiſpers 
that he is ſecretly married to a great Fortune: When 
they doubt, he adds Circumſtances to prove it ; and never 
fails to aggravate their Diſtreſs, by aſſuring 'em, that, 
to his Knowledge he has an Uncle will leave him ſome 
Thouſands. Vill has many Arts of this kind to torture 


this ſort of Temper, and delights in it. When he finds. 


them change Colour, and ſay faintly they wiſh ſuch a 
Piece of News is true, he has the Malice to ſpeak ſome 


good or other of every Man of their Acquaintance. 


Tre Reliefs of the Envious Man are thoſe little Ble- 
miſhes and Imperfections that diſcover themſelves in an 


iluſ- 
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Ytuſtrious Character. It is matter of great Conſola- 
tion to an Envious Perſon, when a Man of known 
Honour does a thing unworthy himſelf : Or when any 
Action which was well executed, upon better Informa- 
tion appears ſo altered in its Circumſtances, that the 
Fame of it is divided among many, inſtead of being at- 
tributed to One. This is a ſecret Satisfaction to theſe 
Malignants ; for the Perſon whom they before could not 
but admire, they fancy is nearer their own Condition 
as ſoon as his Merit is ſhared among others. I remember 
ſome Years ago there came out an excellent Poem 
without the Name of the Author. The little Wits, 
who were incapable of writing it, began to pull in 
Pieces the ſuppoled Writer. When that would not do, 
they took great Pains to ſuppreſs the Opinion that it 
was his. That again failed, The next Refuge was 
to ſay it was overlooked by one Man, and many Pages 
wholly written by another. An honeſt Fellow, who 
ſat among a Cluſter of them in debate on this Subject, 
cried out, Gentlemen, if you are ſure none of you your - 
ſelves had a Hand in it, you are but where you were, 
evhoever avrit it. But the moſt uſual Succour to the 
Enviods, in Caſes of nameleſs Merit in this kind, is 
to keep the Property, if poſſible, unfixed, and by that 
means to hinder the Reputation of it from falling upon 
any particular Perſon, You ſee an Envious Man 
clear up his Countenance if in the Relation of any 
Man's great Happineſs in one Point, you mention his 
Uneaſineſs in another. When he hears ſuch a one is 
very rich he turns pale, but recovers whea you add that 
he has many Children. In a word, the only ſure 
Way to an Eavious Man's Favour is not to deſerve 
It. 

But if we conſider the Envious Man in Delight, it 
is like reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance; the 
Magnificence of his Houſe conſiſts in the many Limbs 
of Men whom he has flain, If any who promiſed 
themſelves Succeſs in any uncommon Undertaking miſ- 
carry in the Attempt, or he that aimed at what would 
have been Uſeful and Laudable, meets with Contempt 
and Derifion, the Envious Man, under the Colour of 

Vor. II. hating 
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bating Vain-glory, can ſmile with an inward Wanton - 
neſs of Heart at the ill Effect it may have upon an 
hoereſt Ambition for the future. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 19. 


It is the Buſineſs of Reaſon and Philoſophy to ſooth 
ard allay the Paſſions of the Mind, or turn them to 
a vicorous Proſecution cf what is dilated by the Un- 
derſtarding. In order to this gcod End, I would keep 
2 watchſul Eye upon the growing Inclinations of Youth, 
a:d be particularly Careful to prevent their indulging 
the mſelves in ſuch Sentiments as may imbitter their more 
aCvanced Age. I have now under Cure a young Gen- 
t eman, who lately communicated to me, that he was 
ct all Men living the moſt miſcrably envicus, I de- 
ſ::cd the Circumſtances of his D.ttemper ; upon which, 
with a Sigh that would have moved the moſt inhuman 
Breaſt, * Mr. Bicker/taff, ſaid he, I am Nephew to a 
Gentleman of a very great Eſtate, to whoſe Favour 
have a Couſin that has equal Pretenſions with myſelf. 
his Kinſman of mine is a young Man of the higheſt 
Merit imaginable, and has a Mind fo tender and fo 
cencrous, that I can obſerve he returns my Envy 
With Pty. He makes me, upon all Occaſions, the 
moſt obliging Condeſcerſions : And I cannot but take 
Notice of tte Concern he is in to ſee my Lite blaſted 
with this racking Paſſion, though it is agaiuit bimſelf. 
[a the preſence of my Uncle, when 1 am in the 
Room, he never ſpeaks ſo well as he is capable of, 
but always lowers his Talents and Accompliſhments 
out of Regird to me, What I beg of you, dear Sir, 
is to inſtruct me how to love him as ] know he does 
me: And I beſcech you, if poſſible, to ſet my Heart 
right, that it may no longer be tormented where it 
© ſhould be pleaſcd, or hate a Man whom I cannot but 
« approve. 

"The Patient gave me this Account with ſuch Can» 
Cour and Openneſs, that I conceived immediate Hopes 
of his Cure; hecauſe in Diſeaſes of the Mind, the 
Perſon affected is half recovered when he is ſenſible of 
his Diſtemper. Sir, ſaid I, the Acknowledgment of 
your Kinſman's Merit is a very hopetul * ; 

or 
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for it is the Nature of Perſons afflicted with this Evil, 
when they are incurable, to pretend a Contempt of the 
Perſon envied, if they are taxed with that Weakneſs, 
A Man who is really envious, will not allow he is fo ; 
but upon ſuch an Accuſation is tormented with the 
Reflection, that to envy a Man 1s to allow him your 
Superior. But in your Caſe, when you examine the 
Bottom of your Heart, I am apt to think it is Avarice, 
which you miſtake for Envy, Were it not that you 
have both Expectations from the ſame Man, you would 
look upon your Couſin's Accomplithments with Plea - 
ſure. You that now conſider him as an Obſtacle to your 
Intereſt, would then behold him as an Ornament to 
your Family. I obſerved my Patient upon this Occa- 
ſion recover himſelf in ſome Meaſure ; and he owned 
to me, that he hoped it was as J imagined ; for that 
in all Places but where he was his Rival, he had 
Pleaſure in his Company. This was the firſt Diſcourſe 
we had upon this Malady ; but I do not doubt but, af- 
ter two or three more, I ſhall by juſt Degrees ſoften 
his Envy into Emulation. 


Such an Envy as I have here deſcribed, may poſſibly 


creep into an ingenuous Mind: But the Envy which 


makes a Man uneaſy to himſclf and others is a certain 
Diſtortion and Perverſeneſs of Temper, that renders . 
him unwiilirg to be pleaſed with any Thing without 
him that has either Beauty or Perfection in it. I look 
upon it as a Diſtemper in the Mind, (which I know 
no Moraliſt that has deſcribed in this Light) when a 
Man cannot diſcern any Thing which another is Maſ- 
ter of that is agreeable. For which Reaſon I look 
upon the gozd-natured Man to be endowed with a 
certain diſcerning Faculty which the Envious are alto- 
gether deprived of. Shallow Wits, ſuperficial Critics, 
and conceited Fops, are with me ſo many blind Men 
in reſpect of Excellencies. They can behold nothing 
but Faults and Blemiſhes, and indeed ſee nothing that 
is worth ſceing, Shew them a Poem, it is fluff; a 
Picture, it is Daubing. Lucy find nothing in Archi- 
tecture that is not irregulir, or in Muſic that is not out 
of Tune. "Theſe Men ſhould conſider, that it is their 
Euvy which deforms every Thing, and that the Ug- 
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lineſs is not in the Object, but in the Eye. And as fax 
nobler Minds, whoſe Merits are either not diſcovered, 
or are miſrepreſented by the envious Part of Mankind, 
they ſhould rather conſider their Defamers with Pity 
than Indignation. A Man cannot have an Idea of 
Perfection in another, which he was never ſenſible of 
in himſelf. Mr. Lock tells us, That upon askirg a 
blind Man, what he thought Scarlet was 2 He anſwer- 
ed, That he believed it was like the Sound of a 'Trum- 
t. He was forced to form his Conceptions of Idea's 
which he had not, by thoſe which he had. In the ſame 
Manner, ask an envious Man what he thinks of Vir. 
tue? He will call it Deſign; What of Good Nature ? 
Ard he will term it Dulneſs. The Difference is, That 
as the Perſon before-mentioned was born blind, your 
envious Men have contracted the Diſtemper themſelves, 
and are troubled with a Sort of an acquired Blindneſs. 
Thus the Devil in Mun, though made an Angel of 
Light, could ſee nothing to pleaſe him even in Para- 
diſe, and hated our firſt Parents, though in their State 


of Innocence. | 
Tarrrz, Vol. IV. No. 227. 


— 


ETERNITY. 


HEN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up ſe- 

veral Oriental Manuſcripts, which I have ſttH 
by me. Among others I met with one entitled, The 
Viſuns of Mirzah, which I have read over with great 
Pleaſure. I intend to give it to the Public when I 
have no other Entertainment for them; and ſhall be- 
gin with the firlt Viſion, which I have tranſlited Word 


for Word as follows, 


* ON the fifth Day of the Moon, which according 
to the Cuitom of my Forefathers I always keep 

* holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up 
my Morning D:votions, I aſcended the high Hills of 
© Bazdat, in order to paſs the reſt of the Day in Me- 
* ditation and Prayer. As I was here airing myſelf 
© on the Tops of the Mountains, I fell into a profound 
Contemplation on tue Vanity of human Life; and 
a , : paſhing 
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paſſing from one Thought to another, Surely, ſaid I. 
Man is but a Shadow, and Life a Dream. Whilſt 1 
was thus muſing, I caſt my Eyes towards the Sum- 
mit of a Rock that was not far from me, where L 
diſcovered one in the Habit of a Shepherd, with a 
little muſical Inſtrument in his Hand. As I looked 
upon him he applied it to his Lips, and began to 
play upon it. The Sound of it was exceeding ſweet, 
and wrought into a Variety of Tunes that were in- 
expreſſibly melodious, and altogether different from 
any thing I had ever heard: They put me in mind 
of thoſe heavenly Airs that are played to the de- 
parted Souls of good Men upon their firſt Arri- 


val in Paradiſe, to wear out the Impreflioas of the 


lalt Agonies, and qualify them for the Pleaſures 
of that happy Place. My Heart melted away in 
ſecret Raptures. | 

* I had been often told that the Rock before me was 
the Haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had been 
entertained with Muſick who had paſſed by it, but 
never heard that the Muſician had before made him- 
ſelf viſible, When he had raiſed my Thoughts by 
thoſe tranſporting Airs which he played, to taſte the 
Pleaſures of his Converſation, as I looked upon him 
like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his Hand direQed me to approach the 
Place where he fat. I drew near with. thit Reve- 
rence which is due to a ſuperior Nature; and as my 
Heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivating Strains 
I had heard, I fell down at his Feet ani wept. The 
Genius ſmiled upon me with a Look cf Compaſſion 
and Affability that familiarized him to my lmagiaa- 
tion, and at once diſpelled all the Fears and Appre- 
henſions with which I approzched him He li:ted 
me from the Ground, and taking me by the Hand, 
Mirzah, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy Soliloquies z | 
follow me. N | 

* He then led me to the higheſt Pinacle of che Rock, 
and placing me on the Top of it, Caſt thy Eyes Ealt- 
ward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſaid J, 
a huge Valley, and a prodigious 'Tide of Water rolling 
through it, The Valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is 
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the Vale of Miſery, and the Tide of Water that thou 
ſerſt is Part of the great Tide of Eternity. What 
is the Reaſon, ſaid I, that the Tide I ſee riſes out of 
a thick Miſt at one End, and again loſes itſelf in a 
thick Miſt at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, 
is that Portion of Eternity which is called Time, 
meaſur:d out by the Sun, and reaching from the Be- 
ginning of the World to its Conſfummation. Exa- 
mene now, {1d Ke, the Sea that is bounded with Dark- 
neſs at both Ends, and-tell me what thou diſcovereſt 
in it. I ſee a Bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of 
the Tide. The Bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human 
Liſe, co: ſider it attentively, Upon a more leiſure- 
ly Survey of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore 
and ten intire Arches, with ſeveral broken Arches, 
wiich added to thoſe that were intire, made up the 
Numdter about an hundred. As I was countirg the 
Arches, the Genius told me that this Bridge conſiſt- 
ed at firſt of a thoufand Arches ; but that a preat 
Fl:od ſwept away the reſt, and left the Bridge in 


the ruincus Condition I now bhehe'd it: But tell me 


tartber, ſaid be, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee 
Muitizodes of People paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a 
back Cloud hanging on each End of it As I look- 
ed more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the P-ſi:ngers 
dropping through the Bridge igto the great Tide that 
flowe d unde rne: tà it; and upon farther Ex: mination, 
p: received there were innumerable 'Trap-doors that lay 
cor.cealed in the Bridge, which the Paſſepgers no 
ſooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
the Tice and immediately diſappeared. Theſe hid- 
den Pit- falls were ſet very thick at the Entrance of 
the Bridge, ſo that Throngs of People no ſooner 
broke through the Cloud, but many of them fell in- 
to them. Iney grew thinner towards the . Midcle, 
but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the End 
of the Arches that were iatire. 

There were indeed ſome Perſons, but their Num- 
ber was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hob- 


bling March on the broken Arches, but fell through 


one aſter another, being quite tired and ſpent with ſo 
long a Walk, 1 
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] paſled ſome Time in the Contemplation of this 
« wonderful Structure, and the great Variety of Objects 
© which it preſented, My Heart was filled with a deep 
© Melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in 
the midſt of Mitth ard Jollity, and catching at every 
thing that ſtood by them to fave themſelves. Some 
© were looking up towards the Heavens in a thought ful 
Poſture, and in the midſt of a Speculation ſtumbled 
and ſell out of Sight. Mulritudes were very buſy in 
* the Purfuit of Bubbles that glittered in their Eyes and 
* danced before them; but often when they thought 
© them{:lves within the reach of them their Footirg 
failed and down they ſunk. In this Confuſion of Ob- 
jects, 1 obſerved ſome with Scimetars in their 14 «nds, 
© and others with Urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
Bridge, thruiting ſeveral Perſons on 'Trap-coors which 
© did not ſeem to lie in their Way, and which they 
might have eſcaped had they not been thus forced up- 
* on them. 5 
* The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this me- 
© lancholy Proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough 
upon it: Take thive Eyes off the Bridge, ſaid he, and 
© tell me if thou yet ſceit any thing thou doſt not com- 
* prehend, Upon looking up, Whit mean, ſid I, thoſe 
F great Flights of Birds thit are perpetually hoverirs 
about the Bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to 
time? [ fre Vultures, Hairpies, Ravens, Cormorants, 
and among mauy other feathered Creatures ſeveral 
little wiaged Bovs, that perch in great Numbers upon 
the middle Arches. Tueſe, (iid the Genius, are Envy, 
 Avarice, Superilition, Deipiir, Love, with tae like 
Cares and Paſlions that infeſt human Life. 
* ] here fetched a deep Sigh, Alas, ſaid I, Man was 
made in vain! How 1s he given away to Miſery and 
Mortality! tortured in Lite, and ſwallowed up in 
Death! The Genius being moved with Compaſſi n 
towards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a Proſpect. 
Look no more, ſaid he, on Men in the firlt Stage of 
his Exiſtence, in his ſetting out for Eternity; but caſt 
thine Eye on that thick Miſt into which the Tide 
bears the ſeveral Generations of Mortals that fall into 
it. 1 duected my Sight as I was ordered, and (whether 
4 * or 
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or no the good Genius ſtrengthened it with any ſupers 
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natural Force, or diſſipated Part of the Miſt that was 
before too thick for the Eye to penetrate) I ſaw the 
Valley opening at the farther End, and ſpreading forth 
into an immenſe Ocean, that had a huge Rock of 
Adamant running through the midſt of it, and divid- 
ing it into two equal Parts. The Clouds ſtill reſted 
on one Half of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover no- 
thing in it; But the other appeared to me a vaſt 
Ocean planted with innumerable Iſlands, that were 
covered with Fruits and Flowers, and interwoven with 
a thouſand little ſhining Seas that ran among them, 
J could ſee Perſons dreſſed in glorious Habits with 
Garlands upon their Heads, pa ſſing among the Trees, 
lying down by the Sides of Fountains, or reſting on 
Beds of Flowers; and could hear a confuſed Harmony 
of ſinging Birds, falling Waters, human Voices, and 
muſical Iiſtruments. Gladneſs grew in me upon the 
Diſcovery of ſo delightful a Scene. I wiſhed for the 
Wings of an Eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe 
happy Seats; but the Genius told me there was no 
Pailage to them, except through the Gates of Death 
that I ſaw. opening every Moment upon the Bridge. 
The lands, ſaid he, that lie ſo freſh and green before 
thee, and with which the whole Face of the Ocean 
appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more in 
Number than the Sands on the Sea-ſhore; there are 
Myriads of Iſl- nds behind thoſe which thou here diſ- 
covereſt, reaching farther than thine Eye, or even- 
thice Imagination can extend itſelf. Theſe are the 
Manſions of good Men after Death, who according to 
the Degree and Kinds of Virtue in which they excel- 
led, are Ciſtributed among theſe ſeveral Iſlands, which 


- abound with Pleaſure of different Kinds and Degrees, 


ſuitable to the Reliſhes and Perfections of thoſe who 
zre ſettled in them; every Iſland is a Paradiſe accom- 
modated to its reſpective Inhabitants, Are not theſe, 
O Mirzah, Habitations worth contending for ? Does 


- Life appear miſerable, that gives thee Opportunities 
of earning ſuch a Reward ? Is Death to be feared, 


that will convey thee. to ſo happy an Exiſtence? 


Think not Man was made in vain, who has ſuch an 
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Eternity reſerved for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible 
Pleaſure on theſe happy Iſlands. At length, ſaid J, 
ſhew me ncw, I beſeech thee, the Secrets that lie Lid 
under thoſe dark Clouds which cover the Ocean on 
the other ſide of the Rock of Adamant, The Gen us 
making me no Anſwer, I turned about to addrefs my- 
ſelf to him a ſecond time, but I found that he had left 
me; I then turned again to the Viſion which F had 
been ſo long contemplating ;- but inflead of the rolling 
Tide, the arched Bridge, and the happy nds, I ſaw 
nothing but the long hollow Valley of Bagdat, with 
Oxen, Sheep, and Camels grazing upon the Sides of it. 


The End of the firſt Viſon of Mirzah. — 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 159. 
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EXPENCES. 


IOM ludicrous Schoolmen have put the Caſe, that 
if an Aſs were placed between two Bundles of Hay,- 


Which affected his Senſes equally on each Side, and 


tempted him in the very ſame Degree, whether it would 
be poſſible for him to eat of either. They generally 
determine this Queſtion to the Diſadvantage of tne Aſs, 
who they ſay would ſtarve in the midſt of Plenty, as 
not having a ſingle Grain of Free- will to determine him 
more to the one than to the other. The Bundle of Hay 
on either Side ſtriking his Sight and Smell in the ſame 
Proportion, would keep him in a perpetual Suſpence, 
like the two Magnets, which Travellers have told us, 
are placed one of them in the Roof, and the other in 
the Floor of Mahymet's Buryirg- place at Mecca, and by 
that means, ſay they, pull the Impoſtor's Iron Coffin 
with ſuch an equal Attraction, that it hangs in the Air 
between both of them. As for the Aſs's Behaviour in 
ſuch nice Circumſtances, whether he would ftarve ſooner: 
than violate. his Neutrality to the two Bundles of Hay, 
J ſhall not preſume to determine; but only take notice 
of the Conduct of our own Species in the ſame Perplex- 
ity, When a Man has a mind to venture his Money in 
x Lottery, every Figure of it appears equilly alluring, 


Zu as likely o ſueceed as any of its Fellows, They 
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all of them have the ſame Pretenſions to Good-luck, 
ſtand upon the ſame Foot of Competition, ard no man- 
ner of Reaſon can be given why a Man ſhould prefer 
one to the other before the Lottery is drawn, In this 
Ciſe therefore Ce price very often acts in the Place of 
Reaſon, and forms to itſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary 
Motive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are warting, I 
know a well-meaning Man that is very well pleaſed to 
ric his Gcod-fortune upon the Number 1711, becauſe 
it is the Year of our Lord. I am: acquainted with a 
Tacker that would give a good deal for the Number 
134. Oa the contrary, I have been told of a certain 
zealous Diſſenter, who being a great Enemy to Pepery, 
and beleeving that bad Men are the moſt fortunate in 
this World, will lay two to one on the Number 666 
againſt any other Number, becauſe, favs he, it is the 
Number of the Beaſt. Several would prefer the Number 
12009 before any other, as it is the Number of the 
Pounds in the great Prize. In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed 
to find their own Age in their Number; ſome that they 
nave got a Number which makes a pretty Appearance 
in the Cyphers; and others, becauſe it is the ſame Num- 
der that ſucceeded in the laſt Lottery. Exch of theſe, 
upon no other Grounds, thinks he ſtands faireſt for the 
great Lot, and that he is poſſeſſed of what may not be 
improperly called the Galen Number, 

Theſe Principles of Election are the Paſtimes ard 
Bxtravagancies of Human Reaſon, which is of ſo buſh a 
Nature, that it will be exerting itſelf in the meaneſt 
Trifles, and working even when it wants Materials, 
Tre wiſeſt of Men are ſometimes ated by ſuch unac- 
countable Motives, as the Life of the Fool and the Su- 
perſtitious is guided by nothing elle, 

I am ſurpriſed that nore of the Fortune-tellers, or, 
as the French call them, the D:ſcurs de borne Avanture, 
who publih their Bills in every Quarter of the Town, 
have not turned our Lotteries to their Advantage: Did 
any of them ſet up ſor a Calter of fortunate Figures, 
what might he not get by his pretenJed Diſcoveries and 
Predictions ? 

I remember among the Advertiſements in the Poft- 
Bey of September the 27th, I was ſurpriſed to fee the 
following one: This 
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This is te give Notice, That Ten Shillings over nd 
above the Market-Price, vill be given for the Tick! in 
15000col. Lotery, No 132, by Nath. Cliff at the Bille 
and three Crown in Cheapſide. 

This Advertiſement has given great Matter of 5pe- 
culation to Coffee-Houſe Theoriſts. Mr. C/f"s Prin- 
ciples and Converſition have been canvaſſed upon this 
Occaſion, ard various Conjectures made why he ſhou'd 
thus ſet his Heart upon No 132. I have examined all 
the Powers in thoſe Numbers, broken them into Frac- 
tions, extracted the Square and Cube Rcot, divided and 
multiplied them all Ways, but could not arrive at the 
Secret till about three Days ago, when I received tle 
following Letter from an unknown Hand, by which [ 
find that Mr. Nathaniel Cliff is only the Agent, aud not 
the Principal in this Advertiſement. 


Mr. SpeEcTATOR, 
Am the Perſon that lately advertiſed I would give 

] ten Shillings more than the current Price for the 
* "Ticket No 132 in the Lottery now drawing ; which 
is a Secret I have communicated to ſome Friends, 
© who rally me inceſſantly upon that Account. You 
* muſt know I have but one Ticket, for which Reaſon, 
* and a certain Dream I hive lately had more than 
once, I was reſolved it ſhould be the Number I moſt 
© approved, I am fo politive I have pitched upon the 
great Lot, thit I could almoſt lay all I am worth of 
* it. My Viſors are fo frequent and ſtrong upon this 
* Occaſion, that I have not orly poſſeſſ-d the Lot, but 
d ſpoſed of the Money which mth all Probability it will 
* ſell for. This Morning, in particular, I ſet ap an 
Equipage which I look upon to be the gaieit in the 
Town; the Liveries are very Tich, but not gaudy. I 
ſhould be very glad to ſee a Speculation or two upon 
Lottery Subjects, in which you would oblige all Feo- 
ple conceru'd, and in particular 


Hur meſt himbie Servant, 


George Goſling. 
Co . 84 
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* make thee a handſome Preſent. 


After having wiſhed my Correſpondent good Luck, 
and thanked him for his intended Kindneſs, I ſhall for 
this time diſmiſs the Subject of the Lottery, and only, 
obſerve, that the greateſt Part of Mankind are in ſome 
Degree guilty, of my Friend Go//ing's Extravagance. 
We are apt to rely. upon future Proſpects, and become 
really expenfive. while we are only rich in Poſſibility. 
We live up to our ExpeQations, not to our Poſſcſſions, 
and make a Figure proportionable to what we may be, 
not. what we are. We out-run our preſent Income, as 
not doubting to diſburſe ourſelves out of the Profits of 
iome future Place, Project, or Reverſion that we have in 
view.. It is through this Temper of Mind, which is ſo 
common among us, . that we ſee Tradeſmen break, who 


Wave met with no Misfertunes in their Buſineſs ; and 


Men of Eftates reduced to Poverty, who have never ſuf- 
fered from Loſſes or Repairs, Tenants, "Taxes, or Law- 
quits. In ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine Temper, this. 
depending» upon contingent Futurities, that occaſions. 
Nomantick Generoſity, Chimerical Grandeur, ſenſeleſs. 
Oſtentation, and generally ends in Beggary and Ruin. 
Ihe Man, who will live above his preſent Circum- 
Kances; is in great Danger of living in a little time. 
much beneath them, or, as the Lalian Proverb runs, 
'The Man who lives by Hope will die by Hunger. 

It ſhould be an indiſpenſable Rule in Life, to contract 


dur Deſires to our preſent Condition, and whatever may. 


be our Expcctations, to live within the Compaſs of 
what we actually poſſeſs. It will be time enough to 
enjoy an Eſtate When it comes into our Hands; but if 
we anticipate our good Fortune, we ſhall loſe the Plea- 
fare of it when it arrives, and may poſſibly never po ſſeſs 
What we have ſo fooliſhly counted upon. . 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No, 197. 
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EXZRCISE;, 


HERE is a Story in the Arabian Night's Tales, - 

of a King, who had long languiſhed under an ill 

Habit of Body, and had taken Abundance of Remedies 
to no Purpoſe ; at length, ſays the Fable, a Phyſician 
cured him by the following Method: He took a hol- 
low Ball of Wood, and filled it with ſeveral Drugs, after 
which he cloſed it up ſo artificially that nothing appeared, 
he likewife took a Mall, and after having hollowed the 
Handle and that Part which ſtrikes the Ball, he incloſed 
in them ſeveral Drugs after the ſame manner as in the 
Ball itſelf; he then ordered the Sultan to exerciſe. 
himſelf early in the Morning with theſe rightly prepared 
Inſtraments, till ſuch Time as he ſhould ſweat. When, 
as the Story goes, the Virtue of the Medicaments 
perſpiring through the Wood had ſo good an Effect on 
the Sultan's Conſtitution, that they cured him of 


an Iadiſpofition which all the Compoſitions he had- 


taken inwardly had not been able to remove. This 
Laſtern Allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us how be- 
neficial Bodily Labour is to Health, and that Exerciſe 
is the: moſt effectual Phyſic. | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 195, 
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'ELIGION may be confidered under two ge? 

neral Heads, The firſt” comprehends what we 
are to believe, the other what we are to practiſe. By 
thoſe things which we are to believe, I mean whatever 
is revealed to us in the Holy Writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the Knowledge of by the Light 
of Nature; by the things which we are to practiſe, I 
mean all thoſe Duties to which we are directed by 
Reaſon or Natural Religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall 
Ciftinguiſh by the Name of Faith, the ſecond by that of 


if 


Morality, 
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If we look into the more ſerious Part of Mankind, 
we find many who lay ſo great a Streſs upon Faith, that 
they neglect Morality ; ard many wio build ſo much 
upon Morality, that they do not pay a due Regard to 
Faith, The perfect Min ſhould be defective in neither 
of theſe Particulars, as will be very evident to thoſe 
who conſider the Benefits which 211ſe from each of them, 
and which I ſhall make the Subject of this Day's 
Paper. | 

Notwithſtanding this general Diviſion of Chriſtian 
Duty into Morality and Faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar Excellencies, the firſt has the Pre-eminence 
in ſeveral Reſpects. | 

Firft, Becauſe the greateſt Part of Morality (as I have 
ſt ted tne Notion of it) is of a fixt Eternal Nature, ard 
will encure when Faith ſhall fail, and be loſt in Con- 
viction. 

Secandy, Becauſe a Perſon may be qualified to co 
greater good to Mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the World, by Morality without Faith, than by 
Faith without Morality. | 

Thirdly, Becauſe Morality gives a. greater Perfect'on 


7 


Feurt>ly, Becauſe the Rule of Morality is much more 


certain than that of Faith, all the C:vilized Nations of 
the World agreeing in the great Points of Morality, 
as much as they differ in thoſe of Faith. 

Fifthlzy, Becauſe Infidelity is not of ſo malignant a 
Nature as Immorality ; or to put the ſame Reaſon in 
another Light, becauſe it is gerer:lly owned, there 
may be Salvation for a virtuous Infidel, (particularly in 
the Caſe cf Invircible Ignorance) but none for a vicious 
Believer, 

0zxthly, Becauſe Faith ſeems to draw its principal, 
if not al: its Excellency, from the Influence it has upon 
Morality ; as we ſhall ſee more at large, it we con- 


ſider wherein confilts the Excellency of Faith, or toe- 


Bel'ef of Revealed Religion; and this I think is, 


Thee explaining and carrying to greater Heights 
ſeveral Points of Morality, b . 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger Motives to 
en force the Practice of M-rality, 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable Ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, mae endearing Notions of one another, 
and a truer State of ourſelves, both in regard to the 
Grandeur and Vileneſs of our Natures. 

Fourthly, By fhewing us the Blackneſs and Deformi- 
ty of Vice, which in the Chriſtian Syſtem is ſo very 
great, that he who is poſſeſſed of all Perfection and the 
Sovereign Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral of our 
Divines as hating Sin to the ſame Degree that he loves 
the Sacred Perſon Who was made the Propitiation of 
It, | 
Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prefcribed Me- 
thod ot making Morality effectual to Salvation. 

I have only touched on theſe ſeveral Heads, which 
every one who is converſant in Diſcourſes of this Na- 
ture will eaſily enlarge upon in his own Thoughts, and 
draw Concluſions. from them which may be uſetul to 
him in the Conduct of his Life. Ore 1 am ſure is ſo 
obvious, that he cannot miſs it, namely, that a Man 
cannot be perfect in his Scheme of Morality, Who does 
not ſtrengthen and ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian - 
Faith. 

Beſidez this, I ſhall lay down two or three other 
Maxims which I think we may deduce from what has 
been ſaid. | 

Fi, That we ſhould be particularly cautious of 
making any thing an Article of Faith, which docs not 
contribute to the Confirmation or Improvement of Mo- 
rality. 

Secondly, That no Article of Faith can be true and 
authentic, Which weakens or ſubverts the practical Part 
of Religion, or what I have hitherto called Morality, 

Thirdly, That the greateſt Friend of Morality, or 
Natural Religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any Dan- 
ger from embracing .Carittianity, as it is preſerved 
pure and uncorrupt in the DoCtrines of our National 
Church, 

Tnere is likewiſe another Maxim which I think 
may be drawn from the foregoing Conſiderations, which 

is 
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is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious Points, conſider 
any ill Conſequences that ma; ariſe from them, ſuppo- 
ling they ſhould be erroneous, before we give up our 
Aſſent to them. 

For Example, in that diſputable Point of Perſecuting 
Men for Conſcience Sake, beſides the imbittering their 
Minds with Hatred, Indignation, and all the Vehe- 
mence of Reſentment, and inſnaring them to profeſs 
what they do not believe ; we cut them off from the 
Pleaſures and Advantages of Society, affl. & their Bodies, 
diſtreſs their Fortunes, hurt their Reputations, ruin 
their Families, make their Lives painful, or put an 
End to them. Sure when I ſee ſuch dreadful Conſe- - 
- quences riſing from a Principle, I would be as fully 
convinced of the Truth of it, as of a Mathematical De- 
monſtration, before I would venture to act upon it, or 
make it a Part of my Religion. 

In this Caſe the Iojury done our Neighbour is plain 
and evident; the Princip!e that puts us upon doing it, 
of a dubious and diſputable Nature. Morality ſeems 
highly violated by the one, and whether or no a Leal 
for what a Man thinks the true Syſtem of Faith may 
juſily it, is very uncertain. I-cannot but think, if our 
Religion produces Charity as well as Zeal, it will not 
be for ſhewing itſelf by. ſuch crael Inſtances. But to 
conclude with the Words of an excellent Author, Hz 
have juſt Religion enough to make us hate, but not encug 
te make us love one another. C 

8 SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 450. 


FALSHOOD, 


Wi HoxEyYcoms was complaining to me Veſ- 
Y terday, that the Converſation of the Town is ſo 
altered of late Years, that a fine Gentleman is at a loſs 
for Matter to ſtart Diſcourſe, as well as unable to fall im 
with the Talk he generally meets with. W1LL takes 
Notice, -that there 1s now an Evil under the Sun which 
he ſuppoſes to be entirely new, becauſe not mentioned- 
by any Sityriſt or Moraliſt in any Age: Men, ſaid be, 
grow Knaves ſooner than they ever did finze tne Crea- 
tion of the World before. If you read the 8 
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of the laſt Age, you find the artful Men, and Perſons: 
of Intrigue, are advanced very far in Years, and beyond 
the Pleaſures and Sallies of Youth ; but now WIL. 
obſerves that the Young have taken in the Vices of the 
Aged, and you ſhall have a Man of Five and Twenty 
crafty, falſe, and intriguing, not aſhamed to over-reach, 
cozen, and beguile. My Friend adds, that till about 
the latter end of King Char/es's Reign, there was not a 
Raſcal of any Eminence under Forty: In the Places of 
Reſort for Converſation, you now hear nothing but 
what relates to the improving Men's Fortunes, without 
regard to the Methods toward it. This is ſo faſhion- 
able, that young Men form themſelves: upon a certain 
Neglect of every thing that is candid, ſimple, and wor- 
thy of true Eſteem; and affect being yet worſe than 
they are, by acknowledging in their general- Turn of 
Mind and Diſcourſe that they have not any remaining 
Value for true Honour and Honeſty ; preferring the 
Capacity of being artful to gain their Ends, to the Me- 
Tit of deſpiſing thoſe Ends when they come in Competi- 
tion with their Honeſty. All this is. due to the very 
filly Pride that generally prevails, of being valued for 
the Ability of carrying their Point; in a Word, from 
the Opinion that fhallow and unexperienced People en- 
tertain of the ſhort-liv'd Force of Cunning. But I 
ſhall, be'ore I enter upon the various Faces which Fol- 
ly, covered with Artifice, puts on to impoſe upon the 
Unthinking, produce a great Authority for aſſerting, 
that nothing but Truth and Ingenuity has any laſting: 
good Effect, even upon a Man's Fortune and Intereſt, 
Truth and Reality have all the Advantages of 
* Appearances, and many more. If the Shew of 
Dany thing, be good for any thing, I am ſure 
* dincerity is better: For Why does any Man diſſem- 
ble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, but becauſe 
he thinks it good to have ſuch a Quality as he pre- 
tends to? for to counterfeit and diiſemble, is to put 
on the Appearance of ſome real Excellency. Now 
the beſt way in the World for a Man to ſeem to be 
any thing, is really to be what he would ſeem to be. 
Beſides that it is many times as troubleſome to make 
good the Pretence of a good Quality as to have it ” | 
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and if a Man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
diſcover'd to want it, and then all his Pains and La- 
bour to ſcem io have it is loft, There 1s ſor ethirg 
unn2 tural in Painting, which a ſc. al Eye will caſily 
diſcer:: from vative Besuty and Complexion, 
* It is bord to perſonate ard act a Part lorg ; for 
wlete irath > not at the bottom, Nature will always 
be endeav uring. to return, and will peep out and be- 
tray herſelf ove tim? or other. Tberefote if ary Man 
think it ccnvenient. to ſcem good, let him be ſo in- 
deed, and then -his GCootneis will appear to every bo- 
dy's Satizt:&.on; ſo that upon all Accounts Sincerity 
is true Wiſdom. Particularly as to the Affairs of this 
World, lategritz hath many Advanta ges over all rhe 
fine and *1tifcial \ ys of Di: La:ulation ard Deccit; 
it is much the e and eatier, much the ſaſer and 
more iecure way of dealing in tte World; it has leſs 
ct i routle and Difhculty, of Lntanglement and Per- 
piexity „f Dan; er and Hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt 
ard nearcil Way to our Kac, carrying us thither in a 


| tr=ip ht line, and will hold out and lak longeſt, The 


Arts of Deceit ard Cunrirg do continually grow 
we:ker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to them that 
uſe them ; wheres Int: grity gains Strength by uſe, 
ard the more and logger any Man practiſcth it, the 
greater Service it does him, by confirming his Reputa- 
tion, ard encouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, 
to repoſe the preiteſt Truſt and Confidence in him, 
which is an unſpeakable Advantage in the Buſineſs 
ard Aﬀurs of Life. 
* Truth is always confiſtent with itfelf, and reeds 
othing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, and 


. 2 upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out before we 


are aware; whereas a Lye is troubleſome, and ſets a 
Men's Iavention upon the rack, ard one Trick needs 
a great many more to make it good. It is like build- 
ing upon 2 falſe Foundation, which continually ſtards 
in need of Props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt 
more chargeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial 
Building at firit upon a true and ſolid Foundation; 


for Sincerity is firm ard ſubſtantial, and there is no- 


thing hollow and unſound | ia it, ard becauſe it 1s plain 
* and 
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and open, fears no Diſcovery; of which the Crafty 
© Man is always in Gang-r, and when he thinks he 
* waiks in the dark, all his Pretences are fo tranſparent 
* that he that runs may read them; he is the laſt Man 
© that finds himſelf to be found ont, and whilſt he takes 
* it for granted that he makes Fools of others, he ren- 
ders hiaſelt ridiculous, . 

Add to all this, that Sincerity is the moſt compen- 
© dious Wiſdom, and an excellent Inſtrument for the 
© ſpeedy Diſpatch of Buſivels ; it creates Coniidence in 
* thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the Labour of many 
* Enquiries, and brings things to an Iilue in fow Words: 
It is like travelling in a plain beaten Road, which 
© commonly brings a Man ſooner to his Journey's End 
than Bye-ways, in which Men often loſe themicives, 
© Ina word, whatſoever Convenienc:es may be thlanugnt 
© to be in Falſhood and Diſhmulation, it is ſoon over; 
but the Inconvenience of it is perpetual, becaute it 
* brings a Man under an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suipi- 
* cion, ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks 'T'rutn, . 
nor truſted. perhaps when he means honetily, When 
© a Man has once forfeited the Reputation ot h's Inte- 
© ority, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his 
* turn, neither 'I'ruth nor Falſhood. 

* And I have often thought, that God hath in his 
great Wiſdom hid from Men of falſęe and diſhonelt 
Minds the wonderful Advantages of Truth and Inte- 
* orty to the Proſperity even of our worldly Affairs; 
© theie Men are fo bliuded by their Covetouſneſs and 
Ambition, that they cannut look beyond a preſent 
Advantage, nor ſorbear to ſcize upon it, tho? by Ways 
never ſo indirect; they cinnot ſee ſo far as to the re- 
moteſt Contequences of a ſteady Integrity, and tae vaſt 
gene fit and Advantages which it will brirg a M-n at 
* it, Were but this fort of Mea wiſe and clear-fignted 
* enough to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of 
very Kuavery, not out of any Love to Honeſty and 
s Virtue, but with a crafty Deſigu to promote and ad- 
* vance more effectually their owa [ntereſts ; and there- 
© fore the Juſlice of the Divine Providence hath hid this 
* truelt Point of Wiſdom from their Eyes, that bad Men 
* Migi.t not be upon equal Terms with the Juſt and 

p- 
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* Upright, and ſerve their own wicked Deſigns by 
* honeſt and lawful Means. | 

Indeed, if a Man were only to deal in the World 
for a Day, and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe 
more with Mankind, never more need their good 
Opinion or good Word, it were then no great Matter 
(peaking as to the Concernments of this World) if a 
Man ſpent his Reputation all at once, and ventur'd it 
at one Throw : But if he be to continue in the World 
and would have the Advantage of Converſaticn whilſt 
he is in it, let him make uſe of Truth and Sincerity 
in all his Words and Actions; for nothing but this 
will laſt and hold out to the end; all other Arts will 
fail, but Truth and Integrity will carry a Man through 
and bear him out to the laſt.” 


| SrecTarToR,. Vol. V. No. 5525: 
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HE Soul, conſidered abſtractedly from its Paſſions;- 

is of a remiſs and ſedentary Nature, ſlow in its 
Reſolves, and languiſhing is its Executions. The Uſe 
therefore of the Paſſions is to ſtir it up, and to put if 
upon Action, to awaken the Underſtanding, to enforce 
the Will, and to make the whole Man more vigorous 
and attentive in the Proſecution of his Deſigns. As this 
is the End of the Paſſons in general, ſo it is particularly” 
of Ambition, which puſhes the Soul to ſuch Actions as 
are apt to procure Honour and Reputation to the A Cor. 
But if we carry our Reflections higher, we may diſcover 
farther Ends of Providence in implanting this Paſſion in 
Mankind. 

It was neceſſiry for the World, that Arts ſhould be 
invented and improved, Books written and tranſmitted 
to Poſterity, Nations conquered and civilized : Now ſince 
the proper and genuine Motives to theſe and the like 
great Actions, would only influence virtuous Minds ; 
there would be but ſmall Improvements in the World, 
were there not ſome common Principle of Action work- 
ing equally with all Men. And ſuch a Principle is Am- 
bition or a Deſire of Fame, by which great Endowments 
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are not ſuffered to lie idle and uſeleſs to the Publick, 
and many vicious Men, over- reached, as it were, and 
engaged contrary to their natural Inclinations in a glo- 
rious and laudable Courſe of Action. For we may far 
ther obſerve, that Men of the greateſt Abilities are moſt 
fired with Ambition: And that.on the contrary, mean 


and narrow Minds are the leaſt aQtuated by it; whether 


it be that a Man's Senſe of his own Incapacities makes 
him deſpair of coming at Fame, or that he has not 


enough Range of Thought to look out for any Good 
which does not more immediately relate to his Intereſt 
.or Convenience, or that Providence, in the very Frame 


of his Soul, would not ſubject him to ſuch a Paſſion as 
would be uſeleſs to the World, and a Torment to him» 


ſelf. 


Were not this Deſire of Fame very ſtrong, the Difi- 
culty of obtaining it, ard the Danger of loſing it when 


obtained, would ſuſſicient to deter a Man from fo 
vain a Purſuit, 


How few are there who are furniſhed with Abilities 
ſufficient to recommend their Actions to the Admiration 
of the World, and to diſtinguiſh themſclves from the 
reſt of Mankind ? Providence for the moſt part ſets us 
upon a Level, and obſerves a kind of Proportion in its 
Diſpenſations towards us. If it renders us perfect in 
one Accompliſhment, it generally leaves us defective in 
another, and ſeems caretul rather of preſerving every 
Perſon from being mean and deficient in his Qualifica- 
tions, than of making any ſingle one eminent or ex- 


traordinary. 


And among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed. 
by Nature, and accompliſhed by their own Induſtry, 
how few are there whoſe Virtues are not obſcured by 
the Ignorance, Prejudice or Envy of their Beholders? 


Some Men cannot diſcern between a noble and a mean 


Action. Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe 
End or Intention: and others purpoſely miſrepreſent os 


Put a wrong Interpretation on them. 


But the more to enforce this Conſideration, we may 
obſerve, that thoſe are generally moſt unſucceſsful in 
their Purſuit after Fame, who are moſt defirous of ob- 
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caining it. It is Salu/?'s Remark upon Cato, that the 


leſs he coveted Glory the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natur'd Pleaſure in crofling our In- 
Clinations, and diſappointing us in what our Hearts are 
moſt ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcovered 
the paſſionate Deſire of Fame in the Ambitious Man 
(as no Temper of Mind is more apt to ſhew itleif ) they 
become ſparing and reſerved in their Commendations, 
they envy him the Satisfaction of an Applauſe, and look 


on their Praiſes rather as a Kindneſs done to his Perſon, 


than as a 'I'ribute paid to his Merit. Others who are 
free from this natural Petverſereſs of Temper grow wary 
in their Praiſes of one, who ſets too great a Value on 
them, left they ſhould raiſe him too high in his own 
Imagination, ard by conſequence remove lum to a greater 
Diſtance from themſelves. 

But farther, this Deſire of Fame naturally betrays the 
ambitious Man into ſuch Indecencies as are a leſſening 
to his Reputation, He. is ſtill afraid leſt ary. of his 
Actions ſhould be thrown away in private, leit his De- 
ſerts ſhould be concealed from the Notice of the World, 
or receive any Diſadvantage from the Reports which 
others make of them. This often ſets him on empty 
Boaſts and Oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays him into 
vain fantaſtical Recitals of his own Performances : His 
Diſcourſe generally leans one Way, and, whatever is the 
Subject of it, trends obliquely either to the detracting 
from others, or to the extoling of himſelf. Vanity is 


the natural Weakncis of an ambitious Man, which ex- 


poſes him to the ſecret Scorn and Derifion of thoſe he 
converſes with, and ruins the Character he is fo induſtti— 
ous to advance by it. For tho? his Actions are never 
ſo glorious, they loſe their Luſtre when they are dtawn 
at large, and ſet to ſnow by his own Hand; and as the 
Worid is more apt to find fault than to commend, the 
Boaſt will probably be cenſured, when the great Action 
that occaſioned it is forgotten. 

Beſides, this very Deſire of Fame is looked on as a 
Meanneſs and Imperfection in the greateit Character. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul looks down 
with a generous Neglect on the Cenſures and Applauſes 
of the Multitude, and places a Man beyoud the re 
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Noiſe and Striſe of Tongues. Accordingly we find in 
ourſelves a ſecret Awe and Veneration for the Character 
of one who moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious 
Courſe of Virtue, without any regard to our gocd or ill 
Opinions of him, to our Reproaches or Commendations. 
As on the contrary it is uſual- for us, when we weuld 
take off from the Fame and Reputation of an Action, 
to aſcribe it to Vain-Glory, and a Defire of Fame in 
the Actor. Nor is this common Judpment and Opinion 
of Mankind ill founded: for certainly it denotes no great 
Bravery of Mind to be worked up to any noble Action 
by ſo ſelfiſh a Motive, and to do that out of a Deſire of 


Fame, which we could not be prompted to by a difin- 
tereſted Love to Mankind, or by a generqus Paſſion for 


the Glory of him that made us. 

Thus is Fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, 
but particularly by thoſe who thirſt after it, ſince moſt 
Men have ſo much either of IIl- nature, or of Warineſs, 
as not to gratify or ſcoth the Vanity of the Ambitious 
Man, and ſince this very Thirſt atter Fame naturally 
betrays him into 1uch Indecencies as are a leflening to 
his Reputation, and is itfelf looked upon as a Weakneſs 


in the greateſt Characters 


In the next place, Fame is eaſily loſt, and as difficult 
to be preſerved as it was at firſt to be acquired. But 


this I ſhall make the Subject cf a following Paper. C 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV, No. 256. 


There are many Paſſions ard Tempers of Mind which 
naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilify the Merit of 
All thoſe who 
made their Entrance into the World with the fame Ad- 
vantages, and were once looked on as his Equals, are 
apt to think the Fame of his Merits a. Reflection on their 
own Indeſerts ; and will therefore take care to reproach. 
him with the Scandal of ſome paſt Action, or derogate 
from the Worth of the preſent, that they may ſtill keep 
him on the {ime Level with themſelves. The like 
Kind of Conſideration often ſtirs up the Envy of ſuch as 
were once his Superiors, who think it a Detraction from 
their Merit to ſee another get ground upon them and 
overtake them in the Purſuits of Glory; and will m_ 
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fore endeavour to ſink his Reputation, that they may 
the better preſerve their own. Thoſe who were once 
his Equals envy and defame him, becauſe they now ſee 
Him their Superior; and thoſe who were once his Supe- 
riors, becauſe they look upon him as their Equal. 

But farther, a Man, whoſe extraordinary Reputation 
thus lifts him up to the Notice and Obſervation of Man- 
kind, draws a Multitude of Eyes upon him that will 
narrowly inſpect every Part of him, conſider him nicely 
zin all Views, and not be a little pleaſed when they have 
taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvantageous Light. 
There are many Who find a Pleaſure in contradicting 
the common Reports of Fame, and in ſpreading abroad 
the Weakneſſes of an exalted Character. They publiſh 
their ill-natured D ſcoveries with a fecret Pride, and ap- 
_ plaud themſelves for the Singularity of their Judgment 
which has ſearched deeper than others, detected what 
the reſt of the World have overlooked, and found a 
Flaw in what the Generality of Mankind admires. 
.Others there are who proclaim the Errors and Infirmi- 
ties of a great Man with an inward Satisfaction and 
.Complacency, if they diſcover none of the like Errors 
and Infirmities in themſelves ; for while they are ex- 
-poling another's Weakneſſes, they are tacitly aiming at 
their own Commendations, who are not ſubject to the 
like Infirmities, and are apt to be tranſported with a 
ſecret kind ot Vanity to ſee themſelves ſuperior in ſome 
reſpects to one of a ſublime and celebrated Reputation. 
Nay, it very often happens, that none are more induſtri- 
dus in publiſhing the Blemiſhes of an extraordinary Re- 
putation, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame Cenſures in 
their own Characters, as either hoping to excuſe their 
own Deſects by the Authority of ſo high an Example, 
or railing an imaginary Applauſe to themſelves: for re- 
ſembling a Perſon of an exalted Reputation, though in 
the blameable Parts of his Character, If all theſe Go 
Springs of Detraction fail, yet very often a vain Oſten- 
tation of Wit ſets a Man on attacking an eſtabliſhed 
Name, and ſacrificing it to the Mirth and Laughter of 
thoſe about him. A Satire or a Libel on one of the 
common Stamp, never meets with that Reception and 
Approbation among its Readers, as what is aimed at a 
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Perſon whoſe Merit places him upon an Eminence, and 
gives him a more conſpicuous Figure among Men. 
Whether it be that we think it ſhews greater Art to 
expoſe and turn to Ridicule a Man whoſe Charecter 
ſcems ſo improper a Subject for it, or that we are pleaſed, 
by ſome implicit kind of Revenge, to ſee him taken 
down and humbled in his Reputation, and in ſome mea- 
ſure redu-ed to our on Rank, who had fo far raiſed 
himſelf above us in the Reports and Opinions of Man- 
kind. 

Thus we ſee how- many dark and intricate Motives 
there are to Detraction and Defamation, and how many 
malicious Spies are ſearching into the Actions of a great 
Man, who is not always the belt prepared for ſo narrow 
an luſpection. For we may generally obſerve, that on: 
Admiration of a famous Man leflens upon our nearer 
Acquaintance wich him; and that we ſeldom hear the 
Deſcription of a celebrated Perſon, without a Catalogue 
of ſome notorious Weakneſſes and Irnfirmities. The 
Reaſon may be, becauſe any little Slip is more confpi- 
cuous and obſervable ia his Conduct than in another's, 
as it is not of a piece with the reſt of his Character, cr 
becauſe it is impoſſible for a Man at the ſame time to 
be attentive to the more important Part of his Life, and 
to keep a watchful Eye over all the inconſiderable Cir- 
cumſtances of his Behaviour and Converſation ; or be- 
cauſe, as we have before obſerved, the ſame 'Vemper of 
Mind which inclices us to a Peſite of Fame, naturally 
betrays us into ſuch Slips and Unwarineſles as are not 
incident to Men cf a contrary Diſpoſition. 

 Atter all :t muſt be confeſs'd, that a noble and tri- 
umphant Merit often breaks through and diffipates theſe 
little Spots and Sullies in its Reputation; but if by a 
miſtaken Puiu't after Fame, or through human II fir- 
mity, any f:Ife Step be made in the more momentous 
Concerns of Life, the Whole Scheme of ambitious De- 
ſigns is broken and diſappointed. The ſmaller Staivs 
aud Biemiſhes may die away and diſapprar amidit the 
Prightreſs that ſurrounds them; but a Blot of a deeper 
Nature caſts a Shace on all the other Beauties, and 
darkens the whole Character. How difficult therefore 
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f is it to pre ſerve a great N-me, when he tiiat has ac- 
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quired it is ſo obnoxious to ſuch little Weakneſſes and 
Infirmities as are no ſmall Diminution to it when diſ- 
covered, eſpecially when they are ſo induſtriouſly pro- 
claimed, and aggravated by ſuch as were once his Supe- 
riors or Equals; by ſuch as would ſet to ſhow their 
Judgment or their Wit, and by ſuch as are guilty or 
innocent of the ſame Slips or Miſconducts in their own 
Behaviour? 

But were there none of theſe Diſpoſiticns in others to 
cenſure a famous Man, nor any ſuch Miſcarriages in 
himſelf, yet would he meet with ne ſmall Trouble in 
keeping up his Reputation in all its Height and Splen- 
dor. There muſt be always a noble Train of Actions 
to preſerve his Fame in Life and Motion. For when it 
is once at a Stand, it naturally flags and languiſhes. 
Admiration is a very ſhort-liv'd Paſſion, that immediate- 
ly decays upon growing familiar with its Object, unleſs 
it be ſtill fed with freth Diſcoveries, and kept alive by 
a new perpetual Succeſſion of Miracles riſing up to its 
View. And even the greateſt Actions of a celebrated 
Perſon labour under this Diſadvantage, that however 
ſurpriſing and extraordinary they may be, they are no 
more than what are expected from him; but on the 
contrary, if they fall any thing below the Opinion that 
is conceived of him, tho' they might raiſe the Reputa- 
tion of another, they are a Diminution to B15. 

One would think there ſhould be ſomething wonder- 
fully pleaſing in the Poſſeſſion of Fame, that, notwith- 


ſtanding all theſe mortifying Conſiderations, can engage 


a Man in ſo deſperate a Purſuit; and yet if we conſider 
the little Happineſs that attends a great Character, and 
the Multitude of Diſquietudes to which the Deſire of it 
ſubjects an ambitious Mind, one would be ſtill the more 
ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many reſtleſs Candidates for Glory. 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret Tumult in the Soul, it in- 
Aames the Mind, and puts it into a violent Hurry of 
"Thought: t is ſtill reaching after an empty imaginary 
Good, that has not in it the Power to abate or ſatisfy 
it, Moſt other Things we long for can allay the Crav- 
ings of their proper Senſe, and for a while ſet the Ap- 
petite at reſt ; But Fame is a Good ſo wholly foreign to 
our Natures, that we have no Faculty in the Soul _ 
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etl to it, nor any Organ in the Body to reliſh it; an 


Odject of Deſire placed out of the Poſſibility of Fruition. 


It may indeed fill the Mind for a while with a giddy 
kind of Pleaſure, but it is ſuch a Pleaſure as makes a 
Man reſtleſs and uneaſy under it; and which does not ſa 
much ſatisfy the preſent Thirſt, as it excites freſh De- 
fires, and (ets the Soul on new Enterpriſes. For how 
few ambitious Men are there, who have got as much 
Fame as they defired, and whoſe "Thirſt after it has not 


been as eager in the very Height of their Reputation, 


as it was before they became known and eminent among 
Men? There is not any Circumſtance in Cæſar's Cha- 
racter which gives me a greater Idea of him, than a 
Saying which Cicero tells us he frequently made uſe of 
in private Converſation, That he was ſatisfied with his 
Share of Life and Fame, Se ſatis vel ad Naturam, vel ad 
Ghriam vixiſſe. Many indeed have given over their 


Parſuits after Fame, but that has praceeded either from 


the Diſappointments they have met with in it, or from 
their Experience of the little Pleaſure which attends it, 
or from the better Informations or natural Coldneſs of 
Old Age; but ſeldom from a full Satisfaction and Ac- 


quieſcence in their preſent Enjoymenis of it. 


Nor is Fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the 
Defire of it lays us open to many accidental Troubles 
which thoſe are free from who have no ſuch a tender 
Regard for it. How often is the ambitious Man caſt 
down and diſappointed, it he receives no Praiſe where 
he expected it? Nay, how often is he mortified with 


the very Praiſes he receives, if they do not rife ſo high 


as he thinks they ought, which they ſeldom do unleſs 
increaſed by Flattery, ſince few Men have ſo good an 
Opinion of us as we have of ourſelves ? But if the ambi- 
tious Man can be ſo much grieved even with Praiſe it- 
ſelf, how will he be able to bear up under Scandal and 
Defamation? For the ſame Temper of Mind which 
makes him deſire Fame, makes him hate Reproach. If 
he can be tranſported with the extraordinary Praiſes of 
Men, he will be as much dejected by their Cenſures. 
How little therefore is the Happineſs of an ambitious 
Mav, who gives every one a Dominion over it, who 
thus ſubjects himſelf to the good or ill Speeches of 

| 2 others, 
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others, and puts it in the Power of every malicious 
Tongue to throw him ing a Fit of Melancholy, and 
deſtroy his natural Reſt and Repoſe of Mind? Eſpecially 
when we conſider that the World is more apt to cenſure 
than applaud, aud himſelf fuller of Imperſections than 
Virtues. 

We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a Man will be 
more ptieved for the Loſs of Fame, than he could have 
been pleaſed with the Enjoyment of it. For tho” the 
Preſence of this imaginary Good canrot make us happy, 
the Abſence of it may make us miſcrable: Becauſe in 
the Erjoyment of an Object we only find that Share of 
P.eaſure which it is capable of giving us, but in the Loſs 
ef it we do not proportion our Grief to the real Value 
it bears, but to the Value our Farcies and Imaginations 
ſet upon it. 

So inconſiderable is the Satisfaction that Fame brings 
along with it, and ſo great the Diſquietudes, to which 
it makes us liable. The Deſire of it ſtirs up very uneaſy 
Motions in the Mind, and is rather inflamed than ſatis— 
ficd by the Preſence of the "Thing deſired. The Enjoy- 
ment of it brings but very little Pleaſure, tho' the Loſs 
or Want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting; ard 
even this little Happineſs is ſo very precarious, that it 
wholly depends on the Will of others. We are not only 
tortured by the Reproaches which are offered us, but are 
diſappointed by the Silence of Men when it is unexpect- 
ed; and humbled even by their Praiſes, 8 

c SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 257. 


That I might not loſe myſelf upon a Subject of ſo 
great Extent as that of Fame, I have treated it in a 
particular Order and Method. I have firſt of all conſi- 
dered the Reaſons why Providence may have implanted 
in our Mind ſuch a Principle of Action. I have in the 
next Place ſhewn from many Conſiderations, firſt, that 
Fame is a thing difficult to be obtained, and eaſily loſt ; 
' S-condly, that it brings the ambitious Man very little 


Happineſs, but ſubjects him to much Uneaſineſs and 


D. ſſatisfaction. I ſhall in the laſt Place ſhew, that it 


hinders us from obtaining an End which we have Abi- 


lities to acquire, and which is accompanied with Fulneſs 
of 
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of Satisfaction. I need not tell my Reader, that I mean 


by this End that Happineſs which is reſerved for us in 


another World, which every one has Abilities to pro- 
cure, and which will bring along with it. Fulneſs of Joy 
and Pleaſures for evermore. 

How the Purfu't after Fame may hinder us in the 
Attainment of this great End, I ſhall leave the Reader 
to collect from tie three following Conſiderations, 

Firſt, Becauſe the ſtrong Deſire of Fame breeds ſeveral 
vicious Habits in the Mind. 

Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe Actions, waich are 
apt to procure Fame, are not in their Nature conducive 
to this our ultimate Happineſs. 

Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the ſame ACGions 
to be the proper Inſtruments, both of acquiring Fame, 
and of procuring this Happineſs, they would neverthe- 
leſs fail in the Attainment of this laſt End, if they pro- 
ceeded from a D«fire of the firſt. 

Theſe three Propoſitions are ſelf evident to thoſe wha 
are verſed in Speculations of Morality. For which 
Reaſon I ſhall n«t enlarge upon them, but proceed to a 
Point of the ſeme Nature, which may open to us a more 
uncommon Field of Sp:-culation. 

From what has already been obſerved, I think we 
may have a natural Concluſion, that it is the greateſt 
Folly to ſeek the Praiſe or Approbation of any Being, 
beſides the Supreme, and that for theſe two Reaſons ; 
Becauſe no other Being can make a right Judgment of 
us, and eſteem us according to our Merits; and becauſe 


we can procure no conſiderable Benefit or Advantage 


from the Eſteem and Approbation of any other Being. 

In the firſt Place, No other Being can make a right 
Judgment of us, and eſteem us according to our Merits. 
Created Beings ſee nothing but our Outſide, and can 
thert fore only frame a Judgment of us from our exterior 
Actions and Behaviour; but how unhit theſe are to give 
us a right Notion of each other's Perfections, may ap- 
pear from ſeveral Conſiderations. There are many Vir- 
tues, Which in their own Nature are incapible of any 
outward Repr. ſentation : Many filent Perfections in the 
Soul of a good Man, which are great Ornaments to hu- 
man Nature, but not able to diſcoyer themſelves to the 
D 3 : Know- 
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Knowledge of others; they are tranſacted in private, 
without Noiſe or Show, and are only viſible to the great 
Searcher of Hearts. What Actions can expreſs the in- 
tire Purity of Thought which refines and ſanctifies a 
virtuous Man? That ſecret Reſt and Contentedneſs of 
Mind, which gives him a perfect Enjoyment of his pre- 
ſent Condition? That inward Pleaſure and Complacen- 
ry, Which he feels in doing Good? That Delight and 
Fatisfaction which he takes in the Proſperity and Hap- 


pineſs of another? Theſe and the like Virtues are the 


hidden Beauties of a Soul, the ſecret Graces which can- 
not be diſcovered by a mortal Eye, but make the Soul 


lovely and precious in his Sight, from whom no Secrets 
are concealed. Again, there are many Virtues which 


want an Opportunity of exerting and ſhewing themſelves 
in Actions. Every Virtue requires Time and Place, a 


proper Object, and a fit Conjuncture of Circumſtances, 


tor the due Exerciſe of it. A State of Poverty obſcures 
all the Virtues of Liberzlity and Munificence. The 
Patience and Fortitude of a Martyr or Confeſſor lie con- 
cealed in the flouriſhing Times of Chriſtianity, Some 
Virtues are only feen in Affliction, and ſome in Proſpe— 
rity ; ſome in a private, and others in a publick Capaci- 
ty. But the great Sovereign of the World beholds every 
Perfection in its Obſcurity, and not only ſees what we 
do, but what we would do. - He views our Behaviour in 
every Concurrence of Affairs, and ſees us engaged in all 
the Poſibilities of Action. He diſcovers the Martz r 
and Con fe ſſor without the Trial of Flames and Tor— 
tures, and will hereafter entitle many to the Reward of 
AQiors, which they had never the Opportunity of per- 
forming. Another Reaſon why Men cannot form a 
right judgment of us is, becauſe the ſame Actions may 
be aimed at different Ends, and ariſe from quite contrary 
Prirciples. Actions are of fo mixt a Nature, and ſo full 
of Circumſtances, that as Men pry into them more or 
leſs, or obſerve ſome Parts more than others, they take 
different Hints, and put contrary Interpretations on 
them; ſo that the ſame Actions may repreſent a Man 
as hypocritical and deſigning to one, which makes him 
appe-r a Saint or Hero to another. He therefore who 
koks upon the Soul through its outward Actions, _ 
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fees it through a deceitful Medium, which is apt to 
diſcolour and pervert the Object: So that on this Ac- 
count alſo, he is the only proper Judge of our Perfec- 
tions, who does not gueſs at the Sincerity of our In- 
tentions from the Gcodneſs of our Actions, but weighs 
the Goodneſs of our Actions by the Sincerity of our 
Intentions, 

But farther ; it is impoſſible for outward Actions to 
repreſent the Perfeftions of the Soul, becauſe they can 
never ſhew the Strergth of thoſe Principles from whence 
they proceed. They are not adequate Expretions of 
our Virtues, and can only ſhew us what Habits are in 
the Soul, without diſcovering the Degree and Perfec- 
tion of ſuch Habits. They are at beit but weak Re- 
ſemblances of our Intentions, faint and imperfect Co- 
pies that may acquaint us with the general Deſi-n, bu: 
can never expreſs the Beauty and Lite of the Original. 
But the great Judge of all the Earth knows every dif- 
ferent State and Degree of human Improvement, from 
thoſe weak Stirrings and Tendencies of the Will which 
Rave not yet formed themſelves into regular Purpoſes 
and Deſigns, to the laſt intire Finiſhing and Conſum- 
mation of a good Habit. He beholds the firſt imper - 
fect Rudiments of a Virtue in the Soul, and keeps a 
watchful Eye over it in all its Progreſs, 'till it has re- 
ceived every Grace it is capible of, and appears in its 
full Beauty and Perfection. Thus we ſee taat none but 
the Supreme Being can eſteem us according to our pro- 


per Merits, ſince all others muſt judge of us from our 


outward Actions, which can never give them a juſt 
Eitimate of us, ſince there are many Perfections of a 
Man which are not capable of appearing in Actions; 
many which, allowing no natural Incapacity of ſnew- 
iog themſelves, want an Opportunity of doing it; or 
ſhould they all meet with an Opportunity of appearing 
by Actions, yet thoſe Actions may be miſinterpreted, 
and applied to wrong Principles ; or though they plain- 
ly diſcovered the Principles from whence they proceed- 
ed, they could never ſhew the Degree, Strength and 


Perfection of thoſe Principles. 


And as the Supreme Being is the only proper Judge 
ef our Perfechions, fo is he the only fit Rewarder of 
D 4 them. 
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them. This is a Conſideration that comes home te 
cur Intereſt, as the other adapts itſelf to our Ambition. 
And what could the molt aſpiripg, or the moſt ſelfſh 
Man deiire more, were he to form the Notion of a Being 
to whom he would recommend himſelf, than ſuch a 
Knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt Appearance of Fer- 
ſection ia him, and ſuch a Goodneſs as will proportion 
a Reward to it. 

Let the ambitious Man therefore turn all his Defite 
of Fame this Way; and, that he may propoſe to him- 
ſelt a Fame worthy of his Ambition, let him conſider 
that if he employs his Abilities to the beſt Advantage, 
the Time will come when the ſupreme Coverror of 


the World, the great Judge of Mankind, who fees every 


Degree of Perfection in others, and poſſſſſes all poſſible 
Perfection in himſelf, ſhall proclaim his Worth before 
Men and Angels, and pronounce to him in the Preſence 
ot the whole Creation that beſt and moſt ſi g ni ficant of 
Applauſcs, Nell done, theu good and faithful Servant, 
eier theu into thy Maſter's Py. | 95 85 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 258. 


FEAR of GOD. 


COOKING over the late Edition of Monſieur 
Boileau's Works, I was very much pleaſed with 
tte Article which he has added to his Notes on the 
T rar ſlation of Lorginus. He there tells us, that the 
Sublime in Writing riſes either from the Nobleneſs of 
the Thought, the M-gnigcence of the Words, or the 


 harmonicus ard |.vely Turn of the Phraſe, and that 


the perfect Su, lime ariſes from zl} theſe three in Con- 
52r.Etion together, He produces an Infiarce of this 
perf: & Sublime in four Verſes ſrom the Athaliah of 
Monſieur Racine, When Abner, one of the chief Of- 
ficers of the Court, repreſents to Zoad the High- Prieſt, 
that the Queen was incenſed againſt him, the High. 
Prieſt, not in the leaſt terrified at the News, 1cturns 
this Anſwer : 


Celui 
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1 Celui gui met un frein d la fureur des flots, 

x | Sgait auſſi des mechans arrtter les complet 
| 1 Soumis avec reſpect a ſa volunié ſainte, 
by Te crains Dicu, cher Abner, & rai fonte d' autre 
f crainte. 8 


He abb ruleth the Raging of the Sea, knows alſi how 
to check the Deſigns of the ungodly. I ſubmit myſelf with 
Rewerence to his holy Will, O Abner, I fear my God, 
and I fear nue but him. Such a Thought gives no 
leſs a Sublimity to Human Nature, than it does to 
good Writing. This Religious Fear, when it was pro - 
| duced by juſt Apprehenſions of a Divine Power, natu- 
j rally overiooks all Humin Greatneſs that ſtands in Com- 
3 petion with it, and extinguiſhes every other Terror 


ö that can ſettle itſelf in the Heart cf Man; it leſſens 
1 and contricts the Figure of the moſt exalted Perſon : 
3 it diſarms the Tyrant and Executioner, and 1epreſerts 
q . to our Minds the moſt enraged and the moſt powerful 
N as altogether harmleſs and impotent. 


There is no true Fortitude which is not founded up- 
on this Fear, as there is no other Principle of ſo ſet- 
tled and fixed a Nature. Courage that grows from 
| Conſtitution very often forſakes a Man when he has oc- 
1 , caſion for it; and when it is only a kind of Infſtin in 

the Soul breaks out on all Occaſions without Judg- 

ment or Diſcretion. That Courage which proceeds 

from the Senſe of our Duty, and from the Fear of offend- 

ing him that made us, acts always in an uniform 
Manner, and according to the Dictates of right Reaſon. 

What can the Man fear, who takes care in all his 

x Actions to pleaſe a Being that is Omnipotent ? A Being 
5 who is able to cruſh all his Adverſaries? A Being that 

9 ein diveit any Misfortune from befalling bim, or turn 

f any ſuch Misfortune to his Advantage ? The Perſon who 

9 lives with this conſtant and hib tual Regard to the 

; g--1: Superintendent of the World, is indeed ſure that 
nora] Evi] can come into his Lot. Bleflings may ap- 
pear under tie Shape of Pains, Loſſes and D:ſappoint« 
ments, but let him have Patience, and he will ſee 
tnem in their proper Figures. Dangers may threaten 
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Him, but he may reft ſatisfied that they will either 


not reach him, or that if they do, they will be the 


Inſtruments of Good to him. In ſhort, he may look 
upon all Croſſes and Accidents, Sufferings and Afflic- 
tions, as Means which are made uſe of. to bring him 
to Happineſs. This is even the worſt of that Man's 


Condition whoſe Mind is poſi-fled with the habitual: 


Fear of which I am row ſpeaking. But it very often 


Happens, that thoſe which appear Evils in our own 
Eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him whe has Human 


Nature under his Care, in which Caſe they are 
certainly averted from the Perſon who has made him- 
felf, by this Virtue, an Odject of Divine Favour, Hi- 
Rorics are full of Inſtances of this Nature, where Men 
of Virtue have bad extraordinary Eſcapes. out of ſuch 
Dangers as have incloſed them, and which have ſeem - 
cd inevitable. ' 

There is no Example of this Kind in Pagan Hiſtory 
which more pleaſes me than thet which is recorded in 
the Life of Timoleon. This extraordinary Man was 
Famous for referring all his Succeſſes to Providence. 


Cornelius Nepos acquaints us that he hed in his Houſe a 


Private Chapel in which he uſed to pay his Devotions 


to the Gcddefſs who repreſented Providence among the 


Heathens, I think no Man was ever more diltin - 


guiſhed, by the Deity whom he blindly worſhipped, 


than the great Perſon I am ſpeaking of in ſeveral Oc- 
currences of his Life, but particularly in whe following 
one which I ſhall relate out of P/utarch. 

Three Perſons had entered into a Conſpiracy to aſſaſ- 
Hnate Timoleon as he was offering up bis Devotions in 
a certain Temple. In order to it they took their ſeve - 
Tal Stands in the moſt convenient Places for their Pur - 
poſe. As they. were waiting for an Opportunity to 
put their Deſign in Execution, a Stranger having ob- 
ſerved one of the Conſpirators, fell upog him and flew 
him. Upon which the other two, thinking their Plot 
had been d:ſcovered, threw themſelves at Timoleon's 
Feet and confeſſed the whole Matter. ' his Stranger, 
upon Ex:mination, was found to have underſtood no- 
thing of the intended A ſſaſſination, but having ſeveral 
Tears bt fore bad a Brother killed by the Conſpirator, 


; whom 
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whom he here put to Death, and having till now 
fought in vain for an Opportunity of Revenge, he 
chanced to meet the Murderer in the Temple, who 
had planted himſelf there for the above-mentioned Pur- 
poſe. Plutarch cannot forbear on this Occaſion ſpeak- 
ing with a kind of Rapture on the Schemes of Provi- 
dence, which, in this Particular, had ſo contrived it 
that the Stranger ſhould for ſo great a Space of Time, 
be debarr'd the Means of doing Juſtice to his Brother, 
till, by the ſme Blow that revenged the Death of ore 
innocent Man, he preſerved the Life of another. 


For my own part, I cannot wonder that a Man of 


Timolron's Religion ſhould have his Intrepidity and Firm- 


 neſ+ of Mind, or that he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch: 


a Deliverance as I have here related; 
Guagpiay, Vol. II. No. 117. 


FORTITVUDE, 


'T is neceſſary co an eaſy and happy Life, to poſ- 
{c{+ our Minds in ſuch a Manner as to be always 
well ſatisfied with our own Ref Chrons. The Way to 
this State is to meaſure our Actions by our own Opt- 
nion, and not by that of the reſt of the World. The 
Senſe af other Men ought to prevail over us in Things 
of lefs Conſideration, but not in Concerns where 'I'ruth 
and Honour are engaged. When we look into the 


Bottom of "Phiogs, what at firſt appears a Paradox, is a 


plain Truth ; and thoſe Profeſſions which for want of 
being duly weighed, ſcem to proceed from a Sort of 
romantic Philoſophy, and Ianorance of the World, af- 
ter a little Reflection are ſo reaſonable, that it is di- 
rect Madneſs to walk by any other Rules. Thus to 
contradict our Defires, and to conquer the Impulſes of our 
Ambition, if they do not ſall in with what we in our in- 
ward Sentiments approve, is ſo much our Intereſt, and 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to our real Happineſs, that to 
contemn II the Wealth and Power in the World, 
Where they ſtand in Competition with a Man's Ho- 
nour, is rather good Senſe than Greatneſs of Mind. 
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Did we conſider that the Mind of a Man is the Man 
himſelf, we ſhould think it the moſt unnatural Sort of 
Self- Murder to ſacrifice the Sentiment of the Soul to 
gratity the Appetites of the Body. Bleſs us ! Is it poſ- 
ſidle, that when the Neceſſities of Life are ſupplied, 


a Man would flatter to be rich, or circumvent to be 


powerful ? When we meet a pcor Wretch, urged with 
Hunger and Cold, asking an Alms, we are apt to 
think this a State we could rather ſtarve than ſubmit 
to? But yet how much more deſpicable is his Condi» 
tion who is above Neceſſity, and yet hall reſign his 
Reaſon and his Integrity to purchaſe Superfluities ? 
Theſe are both abject and common Beggars; but ſure 
it is Jeſs deſpicable to beg a Supply to a Man's Hunger 
than his Vanity. But Cuſtom and general Prepoſſel- 
ſions have ſo far prevailed over an unthinking World, 
that thoſe neceſſitous Creatures who cannot reliſh Life 
without Applauſe, Attendance, and Equipage, are ſo 
far from making a contemptible Figure, that diſtrefled 
Virtue is leſs eſteemed than ſucceſsful Vice. But if a 
Man's Appeal in Caſes that regard his Honour were 
made to his own Soul, there would be a Baſis and ſtand- 
ing Rule for our Conduct, and we ſhould always en- 
deavour rather to be than appear Honourable. Mr. 
Collier, in his Eſſay on Fortituae, has treated this Sub- 
ject with great Wit and Magranimity. * What, ſays 


he, can be more honourable than to have Courage 


* eaough to execute the Commands of Reaſon and Con- 
* ſcience; to maintain the Dignity of our Nature, and 
the Station aſſigned us? To be Proof againſt Poverty, 
Pain, and Death itſelf ? I mean ſo far as not to do 
* any Thing that's ſcandalous or ſinful to avoid them ? 
* To ſtand Adverſity under all Shapes with Decency 
and Reſolution ? To do this, is to be great above 
Title and Fortune, This argues the Soul of an hea- 
_ Extraction, and is worthy-the Offspring of the 
eity ,* 
W hat a generous Ambition has this Man pointed to 
us? When Men have ſettied in themſelves a Conviction 
by fach noble Precepts, that there is nothing honour- 
able that is not accompanied with Innocence ; nothing 
mean but what bas Guilt in it: I ſay, when t ey have 
attained 
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attained thus much, though Poverty, Pain, and Death, 
may ſtill retain their Terrors, yet Riches, Pleaſures, 
and Honours, will eafily loſe their Charms, if they ſtand 
between us and our Integrity. | 

What is here ſaid with Allufion to Fortune and Fame, 
may as juſtly be applied to Wit and Beauty ; for theſe 


latter are as adventitious as the other, and as little 


concern the Eſſence of the Soul. They are all laudable 
in the Man who poſſ. ſſes them only for the juſt Appli- 
cation of them. A bright Imagination, while it is 
ſubſervient to an honeſt and noble Soul, is a Faculty 
which makes a Man juſtly admired by Mankind, and fur- 
niſhes him with Reflections upon his own Actions, which 
add Delicates to the Feaſt of a good Conſcience : But 
when Wit deſcends to wait upon ſenſual Pleaſures, or 
promote the baſe Purpoſes of Ambition, it is then to 
be contemned in Proportion to its Excellence, Tf a Man 
will not reſolve to place the Foundation of his Happi- 
neſs in his own Mind, Life is a bewildered ard unhap- 
py State, incapable of Reſt or Trarquility. For to 
ſuch a one the general Applauſe of Valour, Wit, nay 
of Honeſty itſelf, can give him but a very ſceble Com- 
fort, ſince it is capable cf bing interrupted by any one 
who wants either Underſtardiig or Good-Nature to 
ſee or acknowledge ſuch Excellencies. This Rule is fo 
neceſſary, that one may very ſafely ſay, it is impoſſible 
to know any true Reliſh of our Being without it 
Look about you in common Lite among the ordinary 
Race of Mankind, and you will find Merit in every 
Kind is allowed only to thoſe who are in particular Di- 
ſtrits or Sets of Company: But ſince Men can have 
lictle Pleaſure in theſe Faculties which denominate them 
Perſons of Diſtinction, let them give up ſuch an emp- 
ty Purſuit, and think nothing eſſential to Happineſs but 
what is in their own Power, the Capacity ot reflecting 
with Pleaſure on their own Actions, however they ate 
interpreted, 

It is ſo evident a Truth, that it is only in our own 
Boſoms we are to ſearch for any 'Thing to make us hap- 
Py, thit it is, methinks, a Diſgtace to our Nature to 
talk of the taking our Meaſures from thence only as a 
Matter of Fortitude. When all is well there, the Vi- 

| ciſſitudes 
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eiſſitudes and Diſtiactions of Life are the meer Scenes 
of a Drama, and he will never act his Part well who 
has his Thoughts more fixed upon the Applauſe of the 
Audience than the Deſign of his Part. | 

The Life of a Man who acts w'th a ſteady Integrity, 
without valuing the Interpretation of his Actions, has 
but one uniform regular Path co move in, where he 
cannot meet Oppoſition, or fear Ambuſcide, On the 
other Side, the leaſt Deviation from the Rules of Ho- 
nour introduces a Train of numberleſs Evils, and in— 
volves him in inexplic-ble Mazes. He that has enter- 
ed into Guilt has bid adieu to Reſt, and every Criminal 
bas his Share of the Miſcry expreſiced ſo emphaticaily in 
the 1'ragedian ; = 


Mackbeth Hu Heep no mere ! 


It was with Deteſtation of any other Grandeur but 
the calm Command of us own Paſſion, that the excel- 
lent Mr. Cowley cries out with ſo much Jullice ; 


If &er Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 
W:th any Thought jo mean as to. be great, 
Continue, Hen, ſtill from me ſo remove 


The humble Bleſſings of that Life 1 le. 


"W 
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T is indeed a melancholy Reflection to conſider, That 

the Þr1145 7.5tion, which is now at a greater Height 
of Glory fers Counci s. and Conqueſts, than it ever 
was before, ſnould diſtinguiſh itſelf by a certain Looſe- 
neſs of Principles, and a Falling off from thoſe Schemes 
of Thinking, which conduce to the Happineſs and Per— 
ſection of human Nature. This Evil comes upon us 
from the Works of a few ſolemn Blcck heads, that mect 
together with the Zeal and Seriouſueſs of Apolt'cs, to 
extirpate common Senſe, and propagate Infidelity. Treſe 
are 'Wrctehes, who, without any Shew of Wit, Learn- 
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ing, or Reaſon, publiſh their crude Conceptions with an 
Ambition of appearing more wiſe than the reſt of Man- 
kind, upon no other Pretence, than that of diſſenting 
from them. One gets by Heart a Catalogue of Title- 
Pages and Editions; and immediately to become con- 
ſpicuous, declares that he is an Unbeliever. Another 
knows how to write a Receipt, or cut up a Dog, and 
forthwith argues againſt the Immortality of the S ul. 
I have known many a little Wit, in the Oſtentation of. 
his Parts, rally the T'ruth of the Scripture, who was not. 
able to read a Chapter in it. Theſe poor Wretches talk 
Blaſphemy for want of Diſcourſe, and are rather the 
Objects of Scorn or Pity, than of our Indignation ; but 
the grave Diſputant, that reads and writes, and ſpends 
all his Time in convincing himſelf and the World, that. 
he is no better than a Brute, ought to be whipped out 
of a Government, as a Blot to a civil Society, and a 
Defamer of Mankind. I love to conſider an Infidel, 
whether diſtinguiſh'd by the Title of Deiſt, Atheiſt, or 
Free-Thinker, in three different Lights, in his Solitudes, 
his Afflictionas, and his laſt Moments. 

A wiſe Man that lives up to the Principles of Reaſon: 
and Virtue, if one conſiders him in his Solitude, as tak- 
ing in the Syſtem of the Univerſe, obſerving the mutual. 


| Dependence and Harmony, by which the whole Frame 


of it hangs together, beating down his Paſſions, or ſwel- 
ling his Thoughts with magnificent Ideas of Providence, 
makes a nobler Figure in the Eye of an intelligent Being, 
than the greateſt Conqueror amidit all the Pomps and 
Solemnities of a Triumph. Oa the contrary, there is 
not a more ridiculous Animal than an Atheiſt in his 
Retirement. His Mind is incapable of Rapture or Ele- 
vation: He can only conſider himſelf as an inſignificant: 
Figure in a Landſkip, and wandring up and down in a 
Field or Meadow, under the ſame Terms as the meaneſt 
Animals about him, and as ſubject to as total a Morta- 
lity as they, with this Aggravation, That he is the only 
one amongſt 'em who lies under the Apprehenſion of it. 
In Diftreſſes, he muſt be of all Creatures the moſt 
helpleſs and forlorn; he feels the whole Preſſure of a 
preſent Calamity, without being relieved by the Memo- 
ry of any thing that is paſt, or the Proſpe& of any gn. 
a — ad 
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that is to come. Annihilation is the greateſt Bleſſing 
that he propoſes to himſelf, and an Halter or a Piſtol 
the only Refuge he can fly to. But if you would behold 
one of thoſe gloomy Miſcreants in his p-oreit Figure, 
you muit conſider him under the Terrors, or at the 
Approach of Death. 

About thirty Years ago I was a Shipboard with one 
of theſe Vermiin, when there aroſe a briſk Gale, which 
could frighten no Body but himſelf, Upon the Rowl- 
ing of the Snip he fell upon his Knees, «nd confefi-d to 
the Chaplain, that he had been a vile Atheiſt, and had 
denied a Supreme Being ever ſince he came to his Eſtate. 
The good Man was aſtoniſhed, and a Report immedciate- 
Iy ran through the Ship, That there was an Atheiſt up- 
on the Upper-Deck. Several of the common Scamen, 
who had never heard the Word before, thought it had 
been ſome ſtrarge Fiſh; but they were more ſurprized 
when they ſaw it was a Man, and heard out of his own 
Mouth, That he never believed till that Diy that there 
was a God. As he lay in the Agonies of Confe ſlion, 
one of the honeſt T'ars whiſpered to the Boatſwain, that 
it would be a gond Deed to heave him over-board. But 
we were row within Sight of Port, when of a ſudden 
the Wind fell, and the Penitent relapſed, begging all of 
us that were preſent, as We were Gentlemen, not to ſay 
any. thing of what had paſfed. 

He had not been aſhore above two Days, when one 
of the Company began to rally him upon his Devotion 
on Saipboard, which the other denied in ſo high Terms, 
that it produced the Lye on both S:ces, and ended in a 
Duel. The Atheiſt was run through the B dy. and 
atter ſome Loſs of Blood, became as good a Ciriflian 
as he was at Sea, till he found that his Wcund was not 
mortal, He is at preſert one of the Free-Thinkers of 
the Age, and now writing a Pamphlet againit ſeveral 
receiv d Opinions concerning the Exiſtence of Fairies. 

As I have taken upon me to cenſure the Faults of 
the Age and Country which I live in, I ſhould have 
thought myſelf inexcoſ+ble to have paſſed over this cry + 
ing one, which is the Sabject of my preſent Diſcourſe, 
I thall therefore from 'I';ime to Time give my Country- 
men particular Cautions againit this Diſtemper -o _ 
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Mind, that is almoſt become faſhionable, and by that 
Means more likely to ſpread. I have fomewhere either 
read or heard a very memorable Sentence, That a Man 
would be a moſt inſupportable Monſter, ſhould he have 
the Faults that are incident to his Years, Conſtitution, 
Profeſſion, Family, Religion, Age, and Country; and 
yet every Man is in Danger of them all. For this 
Reaſon, as I am an old Man, I take particular Care to 
avoid being Covetous, and tcl ing long Stories: As I 
am cholerick, I forbear not only Swearinz, but all In- 
terjections of Fretting, as Pugh! or Pith! and the like. 
As I am a L1y-man, I reſolve not to conceive an Aver- 
fion for a wiſe and a good Man, becauſe his Coar is of 
a different Colour from mine. As I am de ſcerded of 
the ancient Family of the Bicker/laffs, I never call a 
Man of Merit an art. As a Proteſtant, I do not 
ſuffer my Leal ſo far to tranſport me, as to name the 
Pope and the Devil together. As J am fallen into this 
degenerate Age, I guard myſelf particularly againk the 
Folly I have been now ſpeaking of. And as I am an 
Engliſhman,” I am very cautious not to hate a Stranger, 
or deſpiſe a poor Palatine, 


Tar LER, Vol, II. No. 3. 


Several Letters which I have lately reecived give me- 
Information, That ſome well-diſpoſed Perſons have 
taken Offence at my uſing the Word Free-Thinker as a 
Term of Reproach. To ſet therefore this Matter in a 
clear Light, I muſt declare, That no One can have æ 
greater Veneration than myſelf for the Free-Thinkers 
of Antiquity, who acted the ſame Part in thofe Times, 
as the great Men of the Reformation did in ſeveral 
Nations of Europe, by exerting themſ:lves againſt the 
Idolatry and Superſtition cf the Times in which they 
lived. It was by this noble Impuiſe that Sacrates and 
his D.ſciples, as well as all the Philoſophers of Note in 
Greece, and Cicrro, Seneca, with all the learned Men of 
Rome, endeavoured to enlighten their Contemporaries 
amidſt the Darkneſs and Ignorance in which the World 
was then ſunk and buricd, 

The great Points which theſe Free-Thinkers endea- 
voured tv eſtabliſh and inculcate into. the Minds of Men, 

were, 


another Paſſuge is yet more remarkable; where, to ſhew 
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were, the Formation of the Univerſe, the Superinterd- 


ency of Providence, the Perfection of the Divine Nature, 
the Immortality of the Soul, and the future State of 


Rewards and Puniſhments. Tney all complicd with the 
Religion of their Country, as much as poſſible, in ſuch 
Particulars as did not contradict and pervert theſe great 
and fundamental Doctrines of Mankind. On the con- 
trary, the Perſons who now ſet up for Free-Thinkers, 


are ſuch as endeavour by a little Traſh of Words and 
Sophiſtry, to weaken and deitroy thoſe very Principles, 


for the Vindication of which, Freedom of Thought at 
firſt became. laudable and kheroick. Theſe Apoſtates 


from Reaſon and good Senſz, can look at the glorious 


Frame of Nature, without paying an Adoration to him 
that raiſed it; can conſider the great Revolutions in the 
Univerſe, without liſting up their Minds to that ſuperior 
Power which hath the Direction of it; can preſume to 
cenſure the Deity in his Ways towards Men; can level 
Mankind with the Beaſts that periſh; can extinguiſh in 
their own Minds all the pleaſing Hopes of a future State, 
and Jull themſelves into a ſtupid Security againſt the 
Terrors of it. If one were to take the Word Prieſtcraft 
out of the Mouths of theſe ſhallow Monſters, they 
would be immediately ſtruck dumb. It is by the Help 
of this ſingle Term that they cndeavour to diſappoint 
the good Works of the moſt learned and venerable Or- 
der of Men, and harden the Hearts of the Ignorant 
againſt the very Light of Nature, and the common re- 
celved Nctions of Mankind. We ought not to treat 
ſuch Miſcreants as theſe upon the Foot of fair Diſpu- 
tarts, but to pour out Contempt upon them, and ſpeak 
of them with Scorn and Infamy, as the Peſts of Society, 
the Revilers of human Nature, and the Blaſphemers of 
a B-ing, whom a good Man would rather die than hear 
diſnonoured. Cicero, after having mentioned the great 
Heroes of Knowledge that recommended this Divine 


Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, calls thoſe 


{mall Pretenders to Wiſdom who declared :gainſt it, 
certain Minute Philoſophers, uſing a Diminutive even of 
the Word Little, to expreſs the deſpicable Opinion he 
had of them. The Contempt he throws upon them in 
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the mean Thoughts he entertains of them, he declares, 

he would rather be in the Wrong with Plato, than in- 
the Right with ſuch Company. There is indeed no- 

thing in the World ſo ridiculous as one of theſe grave 
Philoſophical Free-Thinkers, that hath neither Paſſions 

nor Appetites to gratify, no Heats of Blood nor Vigour 

of Conſtitution that can turn his Syſtems of Infidelity to 

his Advantage, or raiſe Pleaſures out of them which are 
inconſiſtent with the Belief of an Hereafter, One that 

has neither Wit, Gallantry, Mirth or Youth to indulge 

by theſe Notions, but only a poor, joyleſs, uncomfortable 
Vanity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf from the reſt of Man- 

kind, is rather to be regarded as a miſchievous Lunatick,. 
than a miſtaken Philoſorher. A chaſte Infidel, a ſpe- 

culative Libertine, is an Animal that I ſhould not be- 
lieve to be in Nature, did I not ſometimes meet with 

theſe Species of Men, that plead for the Indulgence of 
their Paſſions in the Midſt of a ſevere ſtudious Life, and 

talk againſt the Immortality of the Soul over a Diſh of 
Coffee, 

I would fain ask a Minute Philoſopher, What Good 
he propoſes to Mankind by the publiſhing of his Doc- 
trines? Will they make a Man a better Citizen, or- 
Father of a Family, a more endearing Husband, Friend 
or Son ? Will they enlarge his public or private Virtues, 
or correct any of his Frailties or Vices ? What is there 
either joyful or glorious in ſach Opinions ? Do they ei- 
ther refreſh or enlarge our Thoughts? Do they contri- 
bute to the Happineſs, or raiſe the Dignity of Human. 
Nature? The only Good that I have ever heard pre- 
terd d toy is, That they baniſh Terrors, and ſet the 
Mind at Eaſe. But whoſe Terrors do they baniſh ? It 
is certain, if there were any Strength in their Argu— 
ments, they would give great D.{turbance to Minds that 
are influenced by Virtue, Honour and Morality, and 
take from us the only Comforts and Supports of Af- 


fliction, Sickneſs and old Age. The Minds therefore * 


which they ſet at Eaſe, are only thoſe of impenitent 
Criminals and Malefactors, and which, to the Good of 

Mankind, ſhould be in perpetual Terror and Alarm. 
I muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than for a Free- 
Thinker, ia Proportion as the In ſolence of Scepticiſm is 
| abate.l. 
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abated in him by Years and Knowledge, or humbled or 
- beaten down by Sorrow or Sickneſs, to reconcile himſelf 
to the general Conceptions of reaſonable Creatures; ſo 
that we frequently fee the Apoſlates turning from the r 
Revolt towards the End of their Lives, and employirg 
the Refuſe of their Parts in promoting thoſe Trutus 
which they hid befere endeavoured to invalidate, 

The Hiltory of a Gentleman in France 's very well 
krown, who was fo 2 alous a Promcter cf Infidelity, 
that he had got together a ſelect Company of Diſciples, 
and traveiled into 411 Parts of the Kingdom to make 
Converts, In the midſt of his fantaſtica! Succeſs he fell 
fick, zrd was reclaimed to ſuch a Serie of his Condition, 
that aſter he had paſied ſome Time in great Agonies 
and Horrors of Mind, he begged thoſe who had the 
Care of burying him, to dreſe his Body in the Habit of 
a Capuchin, that the Devil might rot run away with it. 
And to do further Jullice upon himſe'f, deſired them to 
- tie an Halter about his Neck, as a Mark of that igno- 
mirious Puniſhment, which in his own Thoughts he had 
fo jaſtly deſerved. 

I would not have Perſecution fo ſar diſgraced, as to 
wiſh theſe Vermin might be animadverted on by any 
legal Penalties; though I think it would be highly. rea- 
- fonable, that thoſe few of thera who die in the Profel- 
fions of their Infidelity, ſhould have ſuch Tokens of In- 
famy fixed upon them, as might diſtinguiſh thoſe Bod es 
which are given up by the Owners to Oblivion and Pu- 
treſaction, from thoſe which, reſt in Hope, and ſha!) rife 
in Glory, But at the ſame 'Time that I am againſt do- 
ing them the Hor our of the Notice of our Laws, which 
ought rot to ſuppoſe there are ſuch Criminals in Being, 
I have often wondered, how they can be tolerated in any 
mixed Converſ: tions, while they are venting theſe ab- 
ſurd Opinions; and ſhould think, that if on any ſuch 
Occaſions, half a Dczen of the moſt robuſt Chriſtians in 
the Company wouſd lead one of theſe Gentlemen to a 
Pump, or convey him into a Blanket, they would do 
very good Service both to Church and State. I do not 
koow how the L us ſtand in this Particular; but I 
hope, whatever Knocks, Bangs or Thumps, might be 
given with ſuch an honeſt Intention, would not Os 
De | rue 
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ſtrued as a Breach of the Peace. I dare ſay, they would 
not be returned by the Perſon who receives them ; for 
whatever theſe Fools may fay in the Vanity of their 
Hearts, they are too wiſe to riſque their Lives upon the 
Uncertaiaty of their Opinions. 

When I was a young Man about this Town, I fre- 
quented the Ordinary of the Pack Horſe in Holbourn, 
where the Perſon that uſually preſided at the Table was 
a rough old faſhioned Geatlemar, who, according to 
the Culloms of thoſe Times, had been the Major and 
Preacher of a Regiment. It happened one Day that a 
noiſy young Officer, bred in France, was venting ſome 
new-fang!ed Notions, and ſpeaking, in the Gaiety of 
his Humour, againſt the Diſper ſations of Providence. 
The Mzjor at firſt only deſired him to talk more re- 
ſpectfully of one for whom all the Company had an 
Honour; but finding him run on in his Extravagance, 
began to reprimand him after a more ſerious Manner. 
Young Man, ſaid he, do not abuſe your Benefactor 
whilſt you are eating bis Bread. Conſider whoſe Air 
you breathe, whele Preſence you are in, and who it is 
that gave you the Power of that very Spe-ch which you 
make uſe of to his Di honour. 'I'he young Fellow, 
who thought to turn Matters into a ſeſt, ated him, if 
be was going to preach ? Butt the ſame Time defired 
him to take Care what he ſaid when he ſpoke to a Man 
of Honour, A Man of Honour! ſays the Major; Thou 
art an Irfidel and a Blaſphemer, and I ſhall uſe thee as 
ſuch. In ſhort, the Qu:rrel ran ſo high, that the Ma- 
jor was defired to walk out. Upon their Coming into 
the Garden, the old Fellow adviſed his Antagoniſt to 
conſider the Place into which one Paſs might drive him; 
but finding him to grow upon him to a Degree of Scur- 
rility, as believing the Advice proceeded from Fear; 
Sirrah, ſays he, if a Thunderbolt does not ſtrike thee 
dead before I come at tnee, I ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe 
thee for thy Profaneneſs to thy Maker, and thy Sawci- 
neſs to his Servant. Upon this he drew his Sword, and 
cried out with a loud Voice, The Saber of the Lord and 
of Gideon; which ſo terrified his Antagoniſt, that he 
was immediately diſarmed, and thrown upon his Knees, 
Ja this Poiture he begged his Life; but the * 8 
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fuſed to grant it, before he had asked Pardon for his 
Offence in a ſhort extemporary Prayer which the old 
Gentleman dictated to him upon the Spot, and which 
his Proſelyte repeated after him in the Preſence of the 
whole Ordinary, that were now gathered about him 


in the Garden, | 
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Tt is uſual with Polemical Writers to object ill De- 
ſigns to their Adverſaries. This turns their Argumemt 
into Satire, which inſtead of ſhewing an Error in the 
 Underitanding, tends only to expoſe the Morals of thoſe 
they write againft. I ſhall not act after this manner 
with reſpect to the Free-thinkers, Virtue, and the 
Happineſs of Society, are the great Ends which all Men 
ought to promote, and ſome of that Sea would be 
thought to have at Heart above the reſt of Mankind. 
But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that Profe ſſion to carry 
on a good Deſign in the Simplicity of their Hearts, and 
according to their beſt Knowledge, yet it is much to 
be feared, thoſe well-meaning Souls, while they enJea - 
voured to recommend Virtue, have- in reality been ad- 
vancing the Intereits of Vice, which as I take to pro- 
ceed from their Ignorance of Human Nature, we may 


hope, when they become ſenſible of their Miſtake, they 


will, in conſequence of that beneficent Principle they 
pretend to act upon, reform their Practice for the fu- 
cure. 

The Sages whom I have in my Eye ſpeak of' Vir- 
tne as the moſt amiable 'Thing in the World ; but at 
the ſame Time that they extol her Beauty, they take 
care to leſſen her Portion. Such innocent Creatures are 
they, and ſo great Strangers to the World, that they 
think this a likely Method to increaſe the Number of 
her Admirers. | - 

Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging Charms ; 
and Chriſtianity as it places her in the ſtrongeſt Light, 
and adorned with all her native Attractions, ſo it kin- 
dles a new Fire in the Soul, by adding to them the 
unutterable Rewards which attend her Votaries in an 
Eternal State, Or if there are Men of a Saturnine and 
heavy Completion, who are not eaſily lifted up by 

| Hope, 
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Hope, there is the Proſpe& of everlaſting Puniſhments 
to agitate their Souls, and frighten them into the Prac - 
tice of Virtue and an Averſion from Vice. 

Whereas your ſober Free-thinkers tell you, that Vir- 
tue indeed is beautiful, and Vice deformed ; the for- 
mer deſerves your Love, and the latter your Athor- 
rence ; hut then, it is ſor their own Sake, or on Ac- 
count of the Good and Evil which immediately attend 
them, and are inſeparable from their reſpective Na- 
tures. As for the Immortality of the Soul, or Eter- 
nal Puniſhments and Rewards, thoſe are openly ridi- 
culed, or rendered ſuſpicious by the moſt ſly and laboured 
Artifice, | 


I will not ſay, theſe Men act treacherouſly in the 


Cauſe of Virtue ; but will any one deny, that they 
act fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the Intereſt of 
it by deltroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt Motives to 
it, which are accommodated to all Capacities, and fit- 
ted to work on all Diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe a- 
lone which can affect only a generous and exalted 
Mind ? 

Surely they mult be deflitute of Paſſion themſelves, 
and unacquainted with the Force it hath. on the Minds 
of others, who can imagine that the mere Beauty of 
Fortitude, Temperance, and Juſtice, is ſufficient to ſuſ- 
tain the Mind ot Man in a ſevere Courſe ot Self-denial 


againſt all the Temptations of preſent Profit and Sen- 


ſuality. 

It is my Opinion the Free-thinkers ſhould be treated 
as a Set of poor ignorant Creatures, that have not 
Senſe to diſcover the Excellency of Religion ; it being 
evident thoſe Men are no Witches, nor likely to be 


guilty of any deep Deſign, who proclaim aloud to the 


World, that they have leſs Motives to Honelty than 
the reſt of their Fellow - Subjects; who have all the In- 
ducements to the Exerciſe of any Virtue which a Free- 
thinker can poſſibly have, and beſides the Expectation of 
never ending Happineſs or Miſery -as the Conſequence 
of their Choice. 

Are not Men aQuated by their Paſſions, and are not 
Hope and Fear the moſt powerful of our Paſſions ? and 


are there any Objects which can rouſe and awaken - 


our 
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yet Titles, Eitates, and fantaſt cal Pleiſurcs, are more 
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our Hopes and Fears, like thoſe Proſpects that warm and 


penetrate the Heart of a Chriitian, but are not regard- 
ed by a Free thinker ? | 

It is not only a clear Point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger Engagements whenever he ſurrenders 
himſelf to commit a criminal Action, and is ſtung with 
a ſharper Remorſe after it, than a Free thinker ; but it 
ſhould even ſcem that a Man who believes no future 


State, would act a ſeoliſh Part in being thoroughly ho- 


neit. For what Rea ſon is there why ſuch a one ſhould 
poſtpone his own private Intereſt or Pleaſure to the do- 
ing his Duty? If a Chriſtian ſoregoes ſome preſent Ad- 


vantage for the Sake of his Cenſcience, he aQs ac+ 


countably, becauſe it is with a View of gaining ſome 
greater future Good, But he that, having no ſuch 
View, ſhould yet conſcientiouſly deny himſeif a preſent 
Gcod in any Incident where he may ſave Appearances, is 
altogether as ſtupid as he that would truſt him at ſuch 
a Jurcture. 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that Virtue is h. r own Re. 
ward, that a natural Gratiſication attends good Actions, 
M dich is alone ſufficient to excite Mien to the Perfor- 
mance of them. But although there is nothing more 
lovely than Virtue, and the Practice of it is the ſuteſt 
Way to ſolid, natural Rippintts, even in this Life; 
ardently ſougiit after by moſt Men, than the natural 
Gratificatiops of a reatorable Mino ; and it cannot be 
denied, thit Virtue and In ocence are net always the 
readiett Methods to attain that Sort of Happinets, Be- 
iides, the Fumes of Paſſion muſt be allayed, and Rea- 
ſon mult burn brighter than ordinary, to enable 
Men to fee and reliſh all the native Beauties and 
Delights of a virtuous Life. And though we ſhould 
grant our Free-thinkers'to be a Set of refined Spirits, 
capable only of being enamoured of Virtue, yet what 
would become of the Bulk of Mankind who have groſs 
Underſtandings, but lively) Senſes and ſtrong Paſſions ? 
What a Deluge of Luſt, and Fraud, ana Violence 


would in a little Lime overflow the whole Nation, if 


theſe wiſe Advocites for Morality were univerſelly 
hearkened to? Laſtly, Opportunities do ſometimes offer 
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in which a Man may wickedly make his Fortune, or 
indulge a Pleaſure, without fear of Temporal Damage, 
either in Reputation, Health or Fortune, In ſuch 
Caſes what Reſtraint do they lie under who have no 
Regards beyond the Grave? the inward Compunctions 
of a wicked, as well as the Joys of an upright Mind, be- 
ing grafted on the Senſe of another State. 

- The Thought, that our Exiſtence terminates with this 
Life, doth naturally check the Soul in any generous Pur- 
ſuit, contract her Views, and fix them on temporary 
and {ſelfiſh Ends. It dethrones the Reaſon, extin- 
guiſhes all Noble and Heroick Sentiments, and ſubjects 
the Mind to the Slavery of every preſent Paflion. 'Fhe 
wiſe Heathens of Antiquity were not ignorant of this; 
hence they endeavoured by Fables and CorjeQures, and 
the Glimmeripgs of Nature, to poſſeſs the Minds of 
Men with the Belief of a future State, which has been 
fince brought to Light by the Goſpel, and is now moſt 
inconſiſtently decryed by a few weak Men, who would 
have us believe that they promote Virtue by turning 
Religion into Ridicule, 

| GuARDIan, Vol, I. No. 55. 


FAIENDS HIP. 


NE would think that the larger the Company 

is in which we are engaged, the greater Variety 
of Thoughts and Subjects would be ſtarted in Diſ- 
courſe; but inſtead of this, we find that Converſatioz 
is never ſo much ſtraitned and confined as in nume 
Tous Aſlemblies When a Multitude meet together 
upon any Subject of Diſcourſe, their Debates are taken 
up chiefly with Forms and general Poſitions ; nay, if 
we come into a more contracted Aſſembly of Men and 
Women, the Talk generally runs upon the Weather, 
Faſhions, News, and the like publick Topicks. In 
Proportion, as Converſation gets into Clubs and Knots 
of Friends, it deſcends into Particulars, and grows 
more free and communicative: But the moſt open, in- 
ſtructive, and unreſerved Diſcourſe, is that which paſſes 
between two Perſons who are familiar and intimate 


Vor. II. L Friends, 
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Friends, On theſe Occaſions, a Man gives a Looſe to 
every Paſſion and every J hought that is uppermoſt, diſ- 
covers his moſt retired Opinrons of Perſons and Things, 
eries the Beauty and Strength of his Sentiments, and 
expoſes his whole Soul to the Examination of his. 
Friend. 

Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that Friendſhip im- 
proves Happineſs and abates Miſery, by the doubling 
of our Joy and dividing of our Grief ; a Thought in 
which he hath been followed by all the Efſayers upon 
Friendſhip, that have written ſince his Time. Sir 
Francis Bacen has finely deſcribed other Advantages, or, 
as he calls them, Fruits of Friendſhip ; and indeed there 
is ro Subject of Morality which has been better handled 
and more exhauſted than this. Among the ſeveral fine 
thirgs which have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg leave 
to quote ſome out of a very ancient Author, whoſe 
Book would be regarded by our Modern Wits as one 
of the mcſt ſhining Tracts of Morality that is extant, 
if it zppeared urder the Name of a Confucius, or of 
any celebrated Grecian Pniloſopher: I mean the little 
Apocryphal Treatiſe entituled, The V iſdem of the Son 
ef Sirach. Hew finely has he deſcribed the Art of 
making Friends, by an obliging and affable Behaviour? 
And laid Covn that Precept which a late excellent 
Author has delivered as his own, * That we ſhould 
have many Well-withers, but . Friends Sweet 
Language will multiply Friends; and a fair ſpeaking 
Tengue a1 increaſe kind Greetings. Be in Peace with 
many, neverthele\s have but one Counſellor of a thouſand. 
With what Prudence does he caution us in the Choice 
of our Friends? And with what Strokes of Nature (I 
could almoſt ſay of Humour) has he deſcribed the Beha- 
viour of a treacherous and ſelf intereſted Friend? IF thou 
wvouldſt get a Friend, gow him firſt, and be not haſty to 
credit him: For fome Man is a Friend for his caun Occa- 
fron, and auill not abide in the Day of thy Trouble. And 
there is a Friend, who being turned to Enmity and Strife, 
ewill diſcover thy Reproach. Again, Some Friend 1s a 
Companion at the Table, and will not continue in the Day 
of thy Afflictian: But in thy Proſperity he wwill be as thy- 
Jef, and will be bold over thy Servants. If thou be 
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brought low he will be againſt thee, and hide him/-If from 
thy Face. What can be inore ſtrong and pointed than 
the following Verſe? Separate thyſelf from thine Enemies, 
and take heed of thy Friends. In the next Words he 
particularizes one of thoſe Fruits of Friendſhip which is 
deſcribed at length by the two famous Authors above- 
mentioned, and falls into a general Elogium of Friend- 
ſhip, which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. A 
fail ful Friend is a flrong Defence; and he that hath 
| Nothing doth 
countervail a faithful Friend, and his Excellency is unua- 
luable. A faithful Friend is the Medicine of Life ; and 
they that fear the Lord ſhall find him. Whoſo feareth the 
Lord fhall direct his Friendjhip aright; for as he is, fo ſhall 
his Neighbour (that is his Friend) be ai. I do not re- 
member to have met with any Saying that has pleaſed 
me more than that of a Friend's being the Medicine of 
Life, to expreſs the Efficacy of Friendſhip ia healing the 
Pains and Anguiſh which naturally cleave to our Ex- 
iſtence in this World; and am wonderfully pleaſed with 
the Turn in the laſt Sentence, That a virtuous Man 
ſhall as a Bleſſing meet with a Friend who is as virtuous 
as himſelf. There is another Saying in the ſame Au- 


. thor, which would have been very much admired in an 


Heathen Writer; For /a#? not an old Friend, for the new 
is not comparable to him e A new Friend is as new Wine 
avhen it is old thou ſhalt drink it with Pleaſure, With 
what Strergth of Allutor, and Force of 'Thought, has 
he deſcribed the Breaches and Violations of Friendſhip ? 
Whoſo cafteth a Stone at the Birds frayeth them away z 
and he that upbraideth his Friend, breaketh Frienaſbip. 
The" thou dracveſt a Sword at a Friend yet deſyair not, 


for there may be a returning ts Fuvtur: If thou hoſt cpened 


thy Mouth againſt thy Friend fear nit, for there may be @ 
Recancilation ; except for Upbraiding, or Pride, or diſcliſiug 
of Secrets, or a treacherous Ii cund; for, for theje things 
every Friend will depart, We may obſerve ir. this and 
ſeveral other Prece pes in this Author, thoſe little familizr 
Iaſtances and Illuſtrac:ons which are ſo much admired in 
the n ral Writings of Horace and Ep:#ctus, There are 
very beautiful Initances of this Nature in the following 


Paſſages, which are likewiſe written upon the ſame Sub- 


E 2 Jet: 
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ject: M hoſo diſcovereth Secrets, Iiſeth hit Credit, ard hall 
newer find a Friend to his Mind, Lowe thy Friend, and be 
faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayeſt his Secrets, follow 
no more after him: For as a Man hath deſiroyed his E nemy, 
fo haſt thou bt the Love of thy Friend; as one that tettith 
4 Bird go out of his Hand, fo haft thou let thy Friend go, 
it and ſhall not get him again: Follow after him no more, for 
1 he is too far off; he is as a Roe eſcaped out of the Snare. 
As for a Wound it may be bound up, and after reviling 
there may be Reconciliation ; but he that bewrayeth Secrets, 
#5 without Hape. 

Among the ſeveral Qualifications of a gocd Friend, 
this wiſe Man has very juſtly ſingled out Conſtancy and 


| - Faithfulneſs as the principal: Jo theſe, others have 
ö added Virtue, Knowledge, Diſcretion, Equality in Age 
| EE and Fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum Comitas, a 
L Pleaſantneſs of Temper, If I were to give my Opinion 


upon ſuch an exhaullcd Sul j &, I ſhould join to theſe 
other Qualifications a certain ÆAquability or Evenneſs of 
Behaviour. A Man often contr.&s a Friendſhip with 
one whom perhaps he does not find out till aſter a Year's 


18- Converſation; when on a ſudden ſome latent il Humour 
, breaks out upon him, which he never diſcovered or ſuſ- 
4 pected at his firſt entering into an Intimacy with him. 


'] here are ſeveral Perſons who in ſome certain Periods 
of their Lives are inexpreſſibly agreeable, and in others 
as odious and deteſtable. Martial has given us a very 
pretty Picture of one of this.Species in the following 


Epigram : 
7 | . * J« 57 o . 
"q | . Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 
1 Nec tecum foſſum wivere, nec ſine te. Epig. 47. I. 12. 
i# In all thy Humours, whether grave or mellow, 
*F Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant Fellow; 


1 Haſt ſo much Wit, and Mirth, and Splcen about thee, 
1 There is no living with thee, nor without thee, 


; Tt is very unlucky for a Man to be entangled in a 
| Frierd hip with one, who by theſe Changes ard Viciſſi- 
| tudes of Humour is ſometimes amiable and ſometimes 


odious; And as moſt Men are at ſome Times in an ad- 
| mirable 
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mirable Frame and Diſpofition of Mind, it ſhould be 
one of the greateit Taſks of Wiſdom to keep ourſelves 
well when we are ſo, and never to go out of that which 
is the agreeable Part of our Character. | C 

6 SrECTATOR, Vol. I. No, 68, 


T int-nd the Paper for this Day as a looſe Eſſay upon 
Frienaſt ip, in which I ſhall throw my Obſervations to- 
gether without ary ſet Form, that I may avoid repeat» 
ing what has been often ſaid on this Subject. 

Friendſhip is a frong and habitual Inclination in tw9 
Per/5ns to promote the Good and Happineſs of one another. 
Tho' the Pleaſures and Advantages of Friendſhip have 
been largely celebrated by the beſt moral Writers, and 
are conſidered by all as great Ingredients of human 
Happineſs, we very rarely meet with the Practice of this 
Virtue in the World. 

Every Man is ready to give in a long Catalooue of 
thoſe Virtues and good Qualities he expects to find in 
the Perſon of a Friend, but very few of us are careful to 
cultivate them in ourſelves, 

Love and Eſteem are the firſt Principles of Friendſhip, 


Which always is imperfect where either of theſe two ws 


wanting. 

As, on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of loving 
a Man whom we cannot eſteem ; ſo, on the other, tho” 
we are truly ſenſible of a Man's Abilities, we can never 
raiſe ourſelves to the Warmths of Friendſhip, without 
an affectionate Good-will towards his Perſon. 

Friendſhip immediately baniſhes Envy under all its 
Diſguiſes. A Man who can once doubt whether be 
ſhould rejoice in his Friend's being happier than him{e'f, 
may depend upon it that he is an utter Stranger to this 


Virtue. 


There is ſomething in Friendſhip ſo very great and 
rable, that in thoſe fictitious Stories which are invented 
to the Honour of any particular Perſon, the Authors 
hive thought it as neceſſary to make their Hero a 
Friend as a Lover. Achilles has his Patroclus, and - 
in the firlt of theſe Inſtances we may 
obſerve, for the Reputation of the Subject I am treating 
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of, that Greece was almoſt ruin'd by the Hero's Love, | 
but was preſerved by his Friendſhip. 5 

The Character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an Obſe rva- 
tion we may often make on the Intimacies of great 
Men, who frequently chooſe their Companions rather 
for the Qualities of the Heart than thoſe of the Head, | 
and preler Fidelity in an eaſy inofferfive comply ing | 
Temper to thoſe Endowments which mike a much .Y 
greater Figure among Mankind, I do not remember 
tat Achates, who is repreſented as the firit Favourite, 
titaer gives his Advice, or ſtrikes a Blow thro' the : 
vw hole Weid. | 

A Friendihip, which makes the leaſt Noiſe, is very 
often moſt uſe ful; for which Reaſun I ſhould prefer a | 
prudent Friend to a zealous ore. : 

Atticus, one of the beſt Men of ancient Rome, was a : 
very remarkable Inſtance of what I am here ſpeaking. q 
7 his extraordinary Perſon, am'idit the Civil Wars of his F 
Country, when he ſaw the Deſigns of all Parties equally ' 
tended to the Subverſion of Liberty, by conſtantly pre- 1 
ſervirg the Eſteem and Affection of both the Competi- 
tors, found Means to ſerve his Friends on either ſide: 
and while he ſent Morey to young Marius, whoſe Fa- 
ther was declared an Enemy of the Commonwealth, he 
w-s himſelf ore of Syl/a's chief Favourites, and always 
near that General. | 

During the War between Cz/ar ard Pompey, he flill 
maintained the ſeme Conduct. After the Death of 
Ce</ar, he ſent Monry to Brutus in his 'Trovbles, and 
aid did a thouſand goud Offices to Antony's Wife and 
Friends when tbat Party ſeemed ruined, Laftly, even 
in that bloody War between Antony and Aug uns, Atti- 4 
cus ſtill kept his Place in both their Friencthip- ; ir ſo— 
mu h that the fuſt, ſeys Cornelius NM. pes, wherever he 
was abſcit from Name in any pert of the Empire, writ | 
pu ctually to him what he was doing. what te read, * 
and writher he intenced to go; and the latter gave him 5 
cor ſtintly an exact Account of all his Affairs. 

AL keneſs of Inchnations in every Particular is fo 
far nom bcing requiſite to form a Benevolence in two 
Minds ic wards each other, as it is generally im-pined, 
that, I believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt. Friend- 
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ſbips to have been contracted between Perſons of diffe- 
rent Humvurs ; the Mind being often pleaſed with thoſe 
Perfections which are new to it, and which it does not 
find among its own Accompliſhments. Beſties that a 
Man in tome meaſure ſupplies his own Deſects, and 
fancies himſelf at ſecond-hand poſſeſſed of thoſe good 
Qualities and Endowments, which are in the Poſſeilion 
ot him who in the Eye of the World is looked on as his 
et her ſelf. 

The moſt difficult Province in Friendſhip is the let- 
ting a Man ſee his Fau'ts and Errors, which ſhould, if 
poſſible, be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our Ad- 
vice is given him not {» much to plzaſe ourſelves as for 
bis own Advantage. 'I'be Reproaches therefore of a 
Friend ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, and not too fre- 

dent. 
, The violent Defire of pleaſing in the Perſon reproved, 
may otherwiſe change into a Deſpair of doing it, while 
he finds himſelf cenſur'd for Faults he is not coaſcious 
of. A Mind that is ſoftened and humanized by Friend- 
ſhip, cannot bear frequent Reproaches; either 1t mult 
quite fink under the Oppreſſion, or abate conſiderably of 
the Value and Eſteem it had for him who beſtows them. 

The proper Buſineſs of Friendſhip is to inſpire Liſe 
and Courage; and a Soul, thus ſupported, outd es itſelf; 
whereas if it be unexpectedly deprived of theſe Succours, 
it droops and languiſhes. | 

We are in ſome meaſure more inexcuſable if we vio- 
late our Duties to a Friend, than to a Relation; ſince 
the former ariſe from a voluntary Choice, the latter 
from a Neceſſity to which we could not give our own 
Conlent, | 

As it has been ſaid on one fide, that a Man ought 
not to break with a faulty Friend, that he may not ex- 
poſe the Weakneſs of his Choice; it will doubtleſs hold 
much ſtronger, with reſpect to a worthy one, that he 
may never be upbraided for having loſt ſo valuable a 
Treaſure which was once in his poſi-flion. X 

SrECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 386. 
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FuTURE STATE, 


HE Deſire of knowing future Events, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt Inclnations in the Mind of Man. 
Indeed an Ability of foreſeeing probable Accidents is 
what, in the Language of Men, is called Wiſdom ard 
PruCence: But, not ſatisfied with the Light that Reaſon 
holds out, Mankind hath endeavoured to penettate more 
compendiouſly into Futurity. Magick, Oracles, Omens, 
lucky Hours, and the various Arts of Superſtition owe 
their Riſe to this powerſul Cauſe. As this Principle is 
founded in Self- Love, every Man is ſure to be ſolicitous 
in the firlt Place about his own Fortune, the Courſe of 
i:ts Liie,. and the 'Time and Manner of his Death. 

It we conſider that we are free Agents, we ſhall diſ- 
cover the Abſurdity of ſuch Enquiries, One of our 
Adliors, which we might have perfermed or neglected, 
is the Cauſe of another that ſuccceds it, and ſo the 
v hole Chain of Life is link'd together. Pain, Poverty, 
or Ir famy, are the natural Product of vicious and im- 
prudent Acts; as the contrary - Bleſſirgs are of good 
ones; ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe our Lot to be deter- 
mined without Impiety. A great Enhancement of 
Pleaſure ariſes from its being unexpected; and Pain is 
doubled by beirg foreſeen, Upon all theſe, and ſeveral 
other Accounts, we ought to reit 1. tisficd in this Portion 
beſtowed on us; to adore the Hand that hath fitted 


every Thing to our Nature, and hath not more Ciſplay'd | 


his Goodneſs in our Knowledge than in our Ignorance. 
It is not unworthy our Obſervation, that ſuperſtitious 
Er quiries into future Events prevail more er leſs, in 
proportion to the Improvement of Liberal Arts and uſe- 
ful Knowledge in the ſeveral Parts of the World. Ac- 
ccrcingly we find, that magical Iacantations remain in 
Lapland; in the more remote Parts of Scotland they have 
their Secend-Sight, and ſeveral of our own Countrymen 
have ſeen abundance of Fairies. In 4/a this Credulity 
is ſtrong ; and the greateſt Part of refined Learning there 
conſiſts in the Knowledge of Amulets, Taliſmans, occult 
Numbers, and the like. | 
| When 
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When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the Acquain- 
tance of a good-natured Muſſelman, who promiſed me 
many good Offices, which he deſiged to do me when he 
became the Prime Miniſter, which was a Fortune be- 
ſtowed on his Imagination by a Doctor very deep in the 
curious Sciences. At his repeated Solicitations I went 
to learn my Deſtiny of this wonderful Sage. For a ſmall 
Sum I had his Promiſe, but was defired to wait in a 
dark Apartment till he had run thro” the preparatory 
Ceremonies, Having a ſtrong Propenſity, even then, 
to Dreaming, I took a Nap upon the Sofa where I was 
placed, and had the following Viſion, the Particulars 
whereof I picked up the other Day among my Papers. 

I found myſelf in an unbounded Plain, where me- 
thought the whole World, in ſeveral Habits and with 
different Tongues, was aſſembled. The Multitude 
glided ſwiftly along, and I found in myſelf a ſtrong In- 
clination to mingle in the Train. My Eyes quickly 
ſivgl-d out ſome of the moſt ſplendid Figures, Several 
in rich Caftans and glittering Turbans buſtled through 
the Throng, and trampled over the Bodies of thoſe they 
threw dow; till to my great Surpriſe I found that the 
great Pace they went only haſtened them to a Scaffold or 
a Bowſtrirg. ny beautiful Damſels on the other 
Side moved forward with great Gaiety; ſome danced 
t they fell all along; and others painted their Faces 


ill they loſt their Noſes. A Tribe of Creatures with 


buſy Looks falling iato a Fit of Laughter at the Miſ- 
fortunes of the unhappy Ladies, I turn'd my Eyes upon 
them. They were each of them filling his Pockets with 
Gold and Jewels, and when there was no Room left 
for more, theſe Wretches looking round with Fear and 
Horror, pined away before my Face with Famine and 
Diſcontent. 

This Proſpect of human Miſery ſtruck me dumb for 
ſome Minutes, "Then it was that, to diſburden my Mind, 
] took Pen and Ink, and did every Thing that hath ſince 
happen'd under my Office of SypEcTaTorR, While I 
was employing myſelf for the Good of Mankind, I was 
ſurpriz'd to meet with very unſuitable Returns from my 
Fellow. Creatures. Never was poor Author ſo beſet 
with Pamphleteers, who ſometimes marched directly 


5 againſt 
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againſt me, but often ſhot at me ſrom ſtrong Bulwarks, 
or roſe vp ſuddenlv in Ambuſh. They were of all 
Chara cteis and Cap cities, ſome with Enfigns of Dig— 
nity, and others ir Liveries ; but what not ſurpriz'd 
me, was to {ce two or three in black Gowns among my 
Enemies, It was 10 ſmall Trouble to me, ſometimes 
to have a Man come up to me with an angry Face, 
and reproach me for having lampooned him, when [ 
had never ſcen or heard of him in my Life, With 
the Ladie- it was otherwiſe . Many became my Enemies 
for not being particularly pointed gut; as there were 
others who reſented the Satire which they imagined I 
had directed againit them My great Comfort was in 
the Company of half a Dozen Friends, who, I found 
ſince, were the Club which I have ſo often mentioned 
in my Pepers. I laughed often at Sir Roger in my 
Sl-er, ard was the more diverted w th Ui Honey- 
£3mb's Gallantries, when he afterw:rds became ac— 
quaint*c) becauſe I had foreſeen his Marriage with a 
Farmer's Daughter. The Regret which aroſe in my 
Mind upon the Death of my Companions, my Anxieties 
for the Publick, and the many Calamities: ſtill fleeting 
before my Eyes, mide me repent my Curiofity when 
the Magician entered the Room, and awakened me, by 


telling me (when it was tco late) that he was juſt go 


ing to begin. | 
N SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 604. 


In Compaſſion to thoſe gloomy Mortals, who by their 
Uabelief are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe Im- 
preſſions of Joy and Hope, which the Celebration of 
the late glor.ous Feſtival naturally leaves on the Miad 
of a Chriſtian, I ſhall in this Paper endeavour to evince 
that there are Grounds to exp*& a future St te, without 
ſuppoſing in the Reader any Faith at all, not even the 
Belief of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt Unbeliever 
open his Eye, and take a Survey of the ſenſible World, 
ard then ſay if there be not a Connexion, and Adjult- 
ment, ard ex ct and corſtant Order diſcoverable in all 
the Parts of it. Whatever be the Cauſe, the thing it- 
ſelf is evident to all cur Faculties. Look into the 


Animal Syſtem, the Paſſions, Senſes, and locomotive - 
Z Powers ; - 
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N Powers ; is not the like Contrivance and Propriety gb- 
il ſervable in theſe two ? Are they not fitted to certain Ends, 
0 and are they not by N.turg directed to prop Objects. 
1 Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt Bodies ſhould, by 
a Management ſuperior to the Wit of Man, be diſpoſed 
in the moſt excellent manner agree«ble to their reſpec- 
tive Natur:s ; and yet the Spirits or Souls of Men be 
neglected, or managed by ſuch Rules as fall ſhort of 
Man's Underſtanding ? Shall every other Paſſion be 
rightly plac?2d by Nature, and ſhall that Appetite of 
Immortality, natural to all Mank ind, be alone miſplaced, 
or deſigned to be fruſtrateu ? Shall the induſtrious Ap- 
fication of the interior Animal Powers in the meanelt 
8 be anſwered by the Ends we propoſe, and 
ſhall not the gencrous Efforts of a virtuous Mind be re- 
warded f In a word, Snall the Corpore ! World be all 
Order and Harmony, the intellectual Diſcord and Con- 
futon? He who is Bigot enough to bei:eve theſe things, 
muit bid adicu to that natural Rule, of Reaſoning from 
Analgy ; muſt run counter to th.t Maxim of common 
Senſe, That Mien oug't to form their fudgments of things 

unexprrienced from what they have experienced. 

It any thing looks itke a Kecompence of cal mitous 
Virtue on this fide the Grave, it is either an Afſurance 
thit theteov we obtain the Favour and Protection of 
Heaven, and thal!l, whatever befals us in this, in anos 
ther Life meet with « juſt Return; or eſe that Applauſe 
and Reputation, which is thougut to attend v:reuous 
Actions, The former of theſe, our Free thinkers, out 
of their ſingular Wiſdom and Benevolence to Mankind, 
endeavour to eraſe from the Minds of Men. 'The latter 
can never be jultly diltrivuted in tnis Lite, where ſo 
many ill act ons are reputable, and fo many good Ac- 

tions diſeſteemed or miſinterpreted ; where ſubtle Hy- 
pocriſy is placed in the wolt engaging Light, ard mo- 
deſt Virtue lies concealed ; wli re the Heart and the 
Soul are hid from the Eyes of Men, and the Eyes of 
Men are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's Senſe in rela- 
tion to this Point is contained in his Gergias, where he 

introduces Socrates ſpealing after this manner, 
It was in the Reign of Saturn pr vided by a Law, 
* which the Gods have fince continued down to this 
| E 6 * time, 
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time, That they who had lived virtuouſly and piouſſy 
upon Earth, ſhould aſter Death enjoy a Life full of 
Happi: is, in certain Iſla nds appointed for the Habi- 
tation of the Lleſled: But that ſuch as had lived 
wi.kedly ſhou'd go into the Receptacle of Damned 
Souls, named 7 artarus, there to tuffcr the Puniſh- 
ments they deſerved. But in all the Reign of Sa- 
turn, ard in the Beginning of the Reign of Jove, 
living '\iCges were appointed, by whom e:.ch Perſon 
was jujved in bis Life time in the ſame Day on 
which be was to die The Conſequence of which 
was, that they often paſſed wrong Judgments. P/uto, 
therefore, who preſided in Tartarus, and the Cuar- 
dians of the Bleſled Iflands, finding that on the other 
Side many unfit Perſons were ſent to their reſpeclive 
Dominions, complained to Jowe, who promiſcd to 
reirefs the Evil. He added, the Reaſon of theſe un- 
jult Preceedings are that Men are judged in the Body. 
tierce many conceal the Blemiſhes ard Imperfecti- 
ons of their Minds by Beauty, Birth ard Riches ; not 
to mention, that at the time of Trial there are crowds 
of Witneſſes to atteſt their having lived well. Theſe 
things miſlead the Judges, who being themſelves alſo 
of the number of the Livirg, are ſurrounded each 
with his own Body, as with a Veil thrown over his 
Mind. For the future, therefore, it is my Intention 
that Men co not come on their Frial till after 
Death, when they ſhall appear before the Judge, diſ- 
robed of all their Corporeal Ornaments. The judge 
himſelf too ſhajil be a pure unveiled Spirit, beholding 
the very Soul, the naked Soul of the Party before 
him. With this View I have already conſtituted 
my Sons, Minos and Rhadamanthus, Judges, who are 
Natives of 4/a; and Aacus, a Native of Europe. 
Thefe, after Death, ſhall hold their Court in a cer- 
tain Meadow, from which there are two Roads, lead- 
ing the one to Tartarus, the other to the Iflands of 
the Bleſſed.“ N 

From this, as from numberleſs other Paſſages cf bis 


| Writings, m?y be ſeen Plato's Opinion cf a ſuture: 


State. -\ thirg therefore in regard to us ſo comſorta— 


ble, in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing ſo agreeable 
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to the Analogy of Nature, and ſo univerſally credited 
by all Orders and Ranks of Men, of all Nations and 
Ages, what is it that ſhould move a few Men to re- 
ject? Surely there muſt be ſomething of Prejudice in 
the caſe, I appeal to the ſecret Thoughts of a Free- 
Thinker, if he does not argue within himſelf after this 
Manner : The Senſes and Faculties I enjoy at preſent 
are viſibly deſigned to repair, or preſerve the Body from 
the Injuries it is liable to in its preſent Circumſtances; 
But in an Eternal State, where no Dec1ys are to be re- 
paired, no outward Irjuries to be fenced againſt, where 
there are no Fleſh and Bones, Nerves or Blood-Veſſels, 
there will certainly be none of the Senſes ; and that 
there ſhould be a State of Life without the Senſes is in- 
conceivable. | 

But as this Manner of Reaſoning proceeds from a 
Poverty of Imagination, and Narrowneſs of Soul in 
thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe 
Defects, and open their Views, by laying before them 
a Caſe which, beinz naturally poſſible, may perhaps 
reconcile them to the belief of what is ſupernaturally 
revealed, 

Let us ſuppoſe a Perſon blind and deaf from his 
Birth, who being grown to Man's Eſtate, is by the Dead 
Palſy, or ſome other Cauſe, deprived of hiz Feeling, 
Taſting, and Smelling, and at the ſame time has the 
Impediment of his Hearing removed, and the Film 
taken from his Eyes. What the five Senſes are to us, 
that the Touch, Taſte and Smell were to him. And 
any other ways of Perception of a more refined and 
extenſive Nature were to him as inconceivable, as to us 
thoſe are which will one Diy be adapted to perceive 
thoſe things which Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear beard, 
neithar hath it entered into the Heart of Max to con- 
ceive. And it would be juſt as reaſonable in him to 
conclude, that the Loſs of thoſe three Senſes cou'd not 
poſſibly be ſucceeded by any new Inlets of Perception; 
as in a Modern Free-thinkex to imagine there can be no 
State of Life and Perception without the Senſes he 
enjoys at preſent. Let us further ſuppoſe the ſame 
Perſon's Eyes, at their firſt opening, to be ſtruck with. a 
great Variety of the moſt gay and pleaſing 2 

| an 


ern of 


and his Ears with a melodious Concert of Vocal and In- 
ſtrumental Muſick: Behold him am zed, raviſhed, tran- 
ſported; and you have ſome diſtant Repreſentation, 
ſome faint and glimmering Idea of the ccitatic State of 
the Soul in that Article in which ſhe emerges from 
this Sepulchre of Fleſh into Life and Immortality. 


GUARDIAx, Vol. I. No. 27; 


GAMING. 


SIR, 


S ſcon as you have ſet up your Unicorn, there 

is no Queſtion but the Ludies will make him 
puch very furiouſly at the e; for which Reaſon 
I think it is good to be before- hand with them, 
and make the Lion roar aloud at Falte Irregulari- 
ties. Among theſe, I wonder how their gaming 
has ſo long eſcaped your Notice. You who con- 
verſe with the ſober Family of the Lizards, are 
perhaps a Stanger to theſe Virapos ; but what would 
you ſay, ſhould you fee the Sparkler ſhaking her El- 
bow for a whole Night together, and thumping the 
Table with a Dic--Box? Or how would you like to 


her Houſ: at Mi. n'gtit, and alarming the whole 
Street with a moſt enormous Rap, after having fat up 
till that Time at Cr mp or Ombre? Sir, I am the Hus- 
band of one of theſe Female Gamei.ers, and a great 
* Loſer by it both in my Reſt and my Pocket. As my 
Wife reads your Pipers, one upon this Subject might 
be of Uſe both to her, and 


Hur humble Servant. 


I fhould ill deſerve the Name of Guardian, did T 
not cad ien all my fair Wards againſt a Practice which, 


when it runs to Exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful, but one, 
that the Female World can fall into. The ill Con- 
ſequences of it are more than can be contained in this 
Paper. However, that I may proceed in 1 
— 


* 1 OE 
LACED ence he 


hear the goed Widow-Lady herſelf returning to 
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ſhall conſider them, firſt, as they relate to the Mind. 
Secondly, as they relate to the Body. | 

Could we look into the Mind of a Female Game- 
ſter, we ſhould ſee it fu'l of nothing but Trumps 
and Mattadores, Her Slumbers are haunted with 
Kings, Queens, and Knaves. The Day lies heavy 
upon her till the Play-Seaſon returns, when for half a 
dozen Hours together all her Faculties are employed in 
Shufflirg, Cutting, Dealing, and Sorting out a Pack of 
Cards, and no Ideas to be diſcovered in a Soul which 
calls itſelf rational, excepting little ſquare Figures of 
painted and ſpotted. Paper, Was the Urderitanding, 
that Divine Part in our Compolition, given for ſuch a 
Uſe? Is it thus that we improve the greateſt Talent 
Human Nature is endowed with ? What would a ſu- 
perior Being think, were he ſhewn ths intellectual Fa- 
culty in a Female Gameſter, and at the ſame time told 
that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from Brutes, 
and allied to Angels? 

When our Women thus fill their Imagination with 
Pips and Counters, I cannot wonder at the Story I have 
lately heard of a new-born Child that was marked with 
the Five of Clubs. | 

Their Paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this Practice than 
their Uaderſtardings and Imaginations. What Hope 
and Fear, Joy and Anger, Sorrow and Diſcontent break 
out all at orce in a fiir Aſſembly upon ſo noble an 
Occaſton as that of turning up a Card? Who can con- 
fider without a fecret Indignation that all thoſe Af- 
feftions of the Mind which ſhould be conſecrated to 
their Children, Husbands, and Parents, are thus vilely 
proſtituted and thrown away upon a Hand at Loo ? 
For my own part, I cannot but be grieved when I ſee 
a fine Woman fretting and bleeding inwardly from 
ſuch trivial Motives : When I behold the Face of an 
Dy agitated and diſcompofed by the Heart of a 

ury. 

Our Minds are of ſuch a Make that they naturally 
give themſelves up to every Diverſion which they ate 
much -+ccultomed to, and we always find that Play, 
when followed with Aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole Wo- 
man. She quickly grows uncaſy in her own _— 
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takes but little Pleaſure in all the domeltic- innocent 
Endearments of Life, and grows more fond of Pam 
than of her Husband. My Friend Theiphraſtus, the 
beſt of Husbands aid of F-thers, has often complained 
to me, with Tears in his Eyes. of the late Hours he 
is forced to keep it he wou d enjoy his Wife's Conver- 
ſation. When ſhe returns to me with Joy in her Face, 
it does not ariſe, (ſays he, trom the Sight of her Hus- 
bard, but from the good Luck ſhe has hid at Cards. 
On the contrary, ſays he, if ſhe has been a Loſer I 
am doubly a Sufferer by it. She comes Home out of 
Humour, is angry with every Body, ciſpleaſed with all 
I can do or ſay, and in Reality tor no other Reaſon 
but becauſe ſhe has been throwing away my Eſtate, 
What charming Bedfellows and Compinions for Life 
are Men likely to meet with that chooſe their Wives 
out of ſuch Women of Vogue and Fathion ? What a 
Kuce of Worthies, what Patriots, what Heroes mult we 
expect from Mothers of this Make ? 

I come in the next Place to conſider the ill Conſe- 
quences which Gamirg has on the Bodies of our Fe- 
male Adventurers. It is ſo ordered tit almolt every 
Thing which corrupts the Soul decays the Body. The 
Beauties of the Face and Mind are generally deſtroyed 
by the ſame Means. This Conſideration ſhould have 
a particular Weight with the Female World, Wo were 
de ſigned to pleaſe the Eye and attract the Regards of 
the other half of the Species. Now there 1s nothing. 
that wears out a fine Face like the Vigils of the Card- 
Table, and thoſe cutti g Paſſions which naturally at- 
tend them. Hollow Eyes, h geard Looks, and pale 
Complexions, are the natural Indications of a Female 


Gameſter. Her Morning Sleeps are not able to repair 


her Midnight Watchings. I have knewa a Woman 
carried off half ceid trom B ſſette, and have many a 
Time grieved to fre a Perſon of Quality glieiog by 
me in her Chair at Two of Clock in mne Morn ng, and 
looking like a Spectre amiiſt a Glare o, Flanibeaux. 
In ſhort, I never knew a thorough paced Fem le Game- 

ſter hold her Beauty two Win ers togetner. 
But there is ſtill auotner Caſe in which the Body is. 
more endangered than in the former. All Play-debts. 
| mult 
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muſt be paid in Specie, or by an Equivalent, The 
Man that plays beyond his Income pawns his Eſtate ;; 
the Woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to Mortgage 
when her Pin money is gone: The Husband has his 
Lands to diſpoſe of, the Wife her Perſon, Now when 
the Female Body is once Dipp'd, if the Creditor” be 
very importunate, I l-ave my Reader to conſider the 
Conſcqueeces. ' 

GuaRDIan, Vol. II. No. 120. 


GENTLEM AN. 


Genfleman has writ to me out of the Country a 
very civil Letter, and ſaid Things which I ſup- 
preis with great Violence to my Vanity, There are 
many Terms in my Narratives which he complains 
want explairzng ; and has therefore defired, that, for 
the Benefit of my Country Readers, I would let him 
know what I mean by a Gentleman, a Pretty Fellow, a 
Toaſt, a Ceguet, a Critick, a Wit, and other Appella- 
tions of thoſe now in the gayer World who are in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe ſeveral Characters; together with an 
Account of thoſe who unfertunately pretend to them. 
I ſhall begin with him we uſually call a Gentleman, or 
Man of Converſation, | 
It is generally thought, That Warmth of Imagina- 
t'on, quick Reliſh of Pleaſure, and a Manner of be- 
coming it, are the moſt eſſential Qualities for form- 
ing this Sort of Man. But any one that is much in 
Company will obſerve, That the Height of good 
Breeding is fſhewn rather in never giving Offence, than 
in doing obliging Things. Thus he that never ſhocks 
you, though he is ſeldom entertaining, is more likely 
to keep your Favour, than he who often entertains, 
and ſometimes diſpleaſes you. The molt neceſſiry Ta- 
lent therefore in a Man of Converſation, which we or- 
dinarily intend by a fine Gentleman, is a good Judg- 
ment. He that has this Perie&ion, is Maſter of his 
Companion, without letting him ſee it; and has the 
lame Advantage over Men of any other Qualifications 
| whatſoever, 


renn of 


whatſoever, as one that can ſee would have over a 
blind Man of ten Times his Strength. 

This is what makes Cephrenius the Darling of all 
who converſe with him, and the moſt powertul with 
his Acquaintznce of any Man in Town. By the Light 
of this Faculty he acts with great Eaſe and Freedom 
among the Men of Pleaſure, and acqu.ts himſelf with 
Ikiill and Diſpatch among the Men of Buſineſs, All 
which he performs with ſuch Succels, that, with 26 
much Diſcretion in Lie as any Man ever hid, he nei— 
ther is, nor appears cunning. But if e Co's a good Office, 
as he ever does it with Readirels and Alacrity, ſo 
he denies what he does not care to evg?ge in, in a 
Menner that convinces you, that you ought rot to 
have asked it. His judgment is fo good and unerri: g, 
and accomparied with ſo chearfu] a Spirit, that Jus 
Converſation is a continual Feaſt, at which he helps 
ſome, and is helped by others, in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Equality of Society is perfectly Kept up, and every 
Man cbliges as much as he is o liged: For it is the 
greateſt and juſteſt Skill in a Man of ſuperior Under- 
ſtandir g, to know how to be on a Level with his 
Companions, This ſweet Diſpoſition runs through all 
the Actions of Sophronins, and makes his Con pany de- 
fired by Women, without being envied by Men. So- 
fhrerins would be as juſt as he is, if there were no 
Lew, and wou'd be as diſcreet as he is, if there were 
no ſuch T khivg as Calumny. | g 

In Imitstion of this :gr:eable Being, is made that 
An' mal we call a Pretty Fell; ; who being juſt able 
to find out, what makes Sphronins acceptable, is a na- 
tural Behavicur, in order to the fame Reputation, 
me kes his own an artifici.] Oue. Jack Dimple is bis 
perfect Mimick whereby he is cf Courſe the moſt un- 
like bim of all Men living. Sophronius juſt row paſſed 
into the ir ner Room cirectly orward: Jack comes as 
faſt alter as be can for the right aud left Looking-Glaſs, 
in which he h-d but juſt approved bimſelf by a Nod 
at each, ard marched cn. He will meditate within 
for helf an Hour till he thinks he is not careleſs enough 
in his Air, and come back to the Mirror to recollect 
his Forgetſulneſs. TAaTLER, Vol. J. 2 21. 
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IMONIDES being aſk'd by Diamſius the Ty- 

rant what God was, deſired a Day's time to con- 
ſider of it before he made his Reply, When the Day 
ws expired, be deſired two Days; and afterwards, in- 
ſteal of returning his Anſwer, demanded ſtill double 
time to conſider of it. This great Poet and Philoſopher, 
the moie he contemplated the Nature of the Deity, - 
found that he waded but the more out of his Depth; 
and that he loſt himſelf in the Thought, inſtead of find- 
ing an End of it. ; 

It we conſider the Idea whic + wiſe Men, by the Light 
of Reaſon, have fra.ned of the D vine Being, it amounts 
to thiz; That he has in him all the Perfection of Spiri- 
tual Nature; and fince we have no Notion of any ind 
of ſpiritual Perfectiors but what we diſcover in our own 
Souls, we join Infiiitude to cach kind of theſe Perfections, 
and waat is a Faculty in an human Soul becomes an 
Attribute in God. Ve exilt in Place and Time, the 
Divine Being fills the Immenfitv of Space with his Pre- 
ſence, and inhabits Eternity e are poſſ:ſſed of a little 
Power and a litt'e Knowledge, the Divine Being is Al- 
mighty and Omniſcient, In ſhort, by adding Infinity to 
any kind of Perfection we enjoy, and by joining all theſe 
d F-rent kinds of Per ections in one Being, we form our 
Idea of the great Sovereign of N:ture. 

Though every one who think: muſt have made this 
Ovſcrvation, I ſhall produce Mr. L:-4e's Authority to 
the ſame purpcſe, out of his Eſlay en Human Under- 
ſtanding. * If we examine the [ea we have of the in- 
* comprehenſible Supreme Being, we ſhall find, that we 
come by it the ſame way; and that the complex [deas 
we have both of God and ſ:parate Spirits, are made 
up of the ſimple Ideas we receive from FH, Fion, e. g. 
having from what we experiment in ourſelves, got the 
Ideas of Exiſtence and Duration, of Knowledge and 
Power, ot Pleaſure and Happineſs, and of ſeveral other 
Qu lities and Powers, which it is better to have than 
to be without; when we would ſrame an Idea the 
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moſt ſuitable we can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge 
* every one of theſe. with our /da of Irfinity ; and fo 
putting them together, make our Complex Ie of God. 
It is not impofſible that there may be many kinds of 
ſpiritual Perfection, beſides thuſe which are lodged in an 
human Soul; but it is impoſſible that we ſhould have 
Ideas of any kinds of Perfection, except thoſe of which 
we have ſome ſmall Rays and ſhort imperle& Strokes in 
ourſ-lves, It would be therefore a very higa Preſump- 
tion to determire whether the Supreme Being has not 
mary more Attributes than thoſe which enter into our 
Conceptions of him. This is certain, that if there be 
any kind of Spiritual Perfection which is not marked 
out in an human Soul, it belongs in its Fulneſs to the 
Divine Nature, | 
everal eminent Philoſophers have imagined that the 
Soul, in her ſeparate State, may bave new Faculties 
ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not capable of exert- 


ing during her preſent Union With the Body; and whe- 


ther theſe Faculties may not correſpond with other At- 
tributes in the Divine Nature, and open to us hereaſter 
new Matter of Worder and Adoration, we are altogether 
ignorant. This, as I have ſaid before, we ought to ac- 
quieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, the great Author 
of Nature, has in him all poſſible PerfeQion, as well in 
Kind as in Degree ; to ſp:ak according to our Methods 
of conceiving, I ſhall only add under this Head, that 
when we have raiſed our Notion of this infinite Being 
as high as it 15 poſſible for the Mind of Man to go, it 
will fall infinitely ſhort cf what he really is. There is no 
End of his Greatneſs : The moſt exalted Creature he has 
mace, is only capable of adoring it, none but himſelf 
can comprehend it. 

The Advice of the Son of Sirach is very juſt and ſub- 
lime in this Light. By his Word all things corfit, We 
may [peak much, and yet c:me fort: Wheref re in ſum, 
he is all, How ſhall we be able to magnify him? For he 
is great above all his Works. The Lud is terrible and 
very great; and marvellous in his Power, When you 
glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you can ; for even 
yet will he far exceed. And when you exalt him, put 
forth all your flrength, and be net weary ; for you can 
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never go far enough. Who hath ſeen him, that he mig ht 
tell us ? And who can magnify him as he is? Te are 
get hid greater things than theſe be, for we have Nn 
but a few of his Works. 8 
have here only conſidered the Supreme Being by the 


Light of Reaſon and Puiloſophy. If we would ſee him 


jo all the Wonders of his Mercy we muſt have recourſe 
to Revelation, which repreſents him to us, not only as 
ipfinitely Great and Glorious, but as infinitely Good 
and Juit in his Diſpenſations towards Man. But as this 
is a Theory which f.lls under every one's Confideration, 
tho? indeed it can never be ſufficiently conſidered, I ſhall 
here only take notice of that habitual Worchip and Ve- 
neration which we ought to pay to this Almighty Be- 
ing, We ſhou'd often refreſh our Minds with the 
Thought of him, and annihilate ourfelves before him, 
in the Contemplation of our own Worthleſneſs, and of 
bis tranſcendent Excellency and Perfection. This would 
impriat in our Minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupted 
Awe and Veneration as that which I am here recom- 
mending, and which is in reality a kind of inceſſint 
Prayer, and reaſonable IIumiliation of the Soul before 
him who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the little Seeds 
of Pride, Vanity, and Self- conceit, which are apt to 
ſhoot up in the Minds of ſuch whoſe I houghts turn 
more on thoſe comparative Advantages which they en- 
joy over ſome of their Fellow- Creatures, than on that 
infinite Diſtance which is placed between them and the 
Supreme Model of all Perfection. It would likewiſe 
quicken our Deſires and Endeavours of uniting ourſelves 
to him by all the Acts of Religion ard Virtue. 

Such an habitual Homage to the Supreme Being 
would, in a particular manover, baniſh from among us 
that prevailing Impiety of uſing his Name on the moſt 
trivial Occaſions, | | 

I find the following paſſage in an excellent Sermon, 
preached at the Funeral of a Gentleman who was an Ho- 
nour to his Country, and a more diligent as well as ſuc- 
ceſoſul Irquirer into the Works of Nature, than any other 
Nation bas ever produced: He had the proſoundeſt 
* Veneration for the great God of Heaven and ** 

„that 
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that I have ever obſerved in any Perſon. The very 
Name of God was never mentioned by him without a 9 
Pauſe, and a viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe; in which, | 
one that knew him molt particularly above twenty 
ears, has told me, that he was ſo exact, that he does 
not remember to have obſerved him once to fail in it.” 
Every one knows the Veneration which was paid by 
the Jews to a Name fo great, wonderful, and holy. 
They would not let it enter even into their religious | 
Diſcourſes, What can we then think of thoſe who [i 
make uſe of ſo tremendous a Name in the ordinary Ex- 
pre ſlions of their Arger, Mirth, and moſt im pertinent 
Pathons ? Of thoſe who admit it into the moit familiar 
Queſtions and Aſſertions, ludicrous Phraſes and Works 
of Humour? not to mention thoſe who violate it by 
ſolemn Perjuries? It woul | be an Affront to Reaſon to 
endeavour to ſet forth the Horror and Prophaneneſs of 
ſuch a Practice. The very mention of it expoſes it ſufñici- 
ently to thoſe in whom the Light of Nature, not to- 
$ay Religion, is not utterly extinguithed, O 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 531. 


S «a « «a a 


SIR, 

In your Paper of Friday the 9th Inſtant, you had Oc- 
caſion to conſider the Ubiquity of the Godhead, and at 
the ſame time, to ſhew, that as he is preſent to every 
thing, he cannot but be attentive to every thing, aud 
privy to all the Modes and Parts of its Exiitence ; or, 
in other Words, that his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence 
are coexiſtent, and run together through the whole In- 
finitude of Space. This Conſideration might furniſh 
us with many Incentives to Devotion, and Motives io 
Morality ; but as this Subject has been handled by ſeve- 
ral excellent Writers, I thall conſider it in a Light 

wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 

Firfl, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an intel- 
letuel Being who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary Benefit or 
Advantage from this his Preſence ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the Condition of an in- 
tellectual Be ing, who feels no other Effects from this his 
Preſence but ſuch as proceed from Divine Wrath and 
Indignation! 

f Third(y, 
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Thirdly, How happy is the Condition of that intel- 
lectual Bei g. who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence 
from the fecret Effects of his Mercy and Loving-kind- 
neſs! 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an intel- 
lectual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary Benefit or 
Advantage from this his Preſence! Every Particle of 
Matter is actuated by this Almighty Being wh'ch pailes 
through it, The Heavens and the Earth, the Stars and 
Planets, move and gravitate by Virtue of this great Prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead Parts of Nature are 
invigorated by the Preſence of their Creator, and made 
capable of exerting their reſpective Qualities, 'T'he ſe- 
veral Inſtincts, in the brute Creation, do likewiſe operate 
and work towards the ſeveral Ends which are agreeable 
to them, by this divine Energy. Man only, who does 
not co-operate with his holy Spirit, and is unattentive to 
his Preſence, receives none of thoſe Advantages from it, 
which are perfect've of his Nature, and neceſſary to his 
Well-being. The Divinity is with him, and in bim. 
and every where about him, but of no Advantage to 
him. It is the ſame thing to a Man without Religion, 
as if there were no God in the World, It is indeed 
impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove himſelf from 
any of his Creatures; but tho' he cannot witiudraw his 


Eſlence from us, which would argue an Imperfection in 


him, he can withdraw from us all the Joys and Cor ſola- 
tions of it. His P:eſence may perhaps be neceſſary ta 
ſupport us in our Exiſtence; but he may leave this our 
Exittence to itſelf, with regard to its Happigeſs or Mi- 
ſery. For, in this Senſe, he may calt us away from his 
Preſence, and take his holy Spirit from us. 'I his ſingle 
Conſideration one would think ſufficient to make us 
open our Hearts to all thoſe Infuſions of ] y and Glad- 
neſs which ar- ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured 
in upon us; eſpecially when we conſider, Secondiy, Ihe 
deplorable Condition of an intellectual Being who feels 
no other Effects from his Maker's Preſence, but ſuch as 
proceed from Divice Wrath and Indignation ! 

We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great Author of 
Nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent to 


au 
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any of his Creatures. "Thoſe who will not feel him in 
his Love, will be ſure at length to feel him in his Diſ- 
_ pleaſure. And how dreadful is the Condition of that 
Creature, who is only ſenſible of the Being of his Creator 
by what he ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially preſent 
in Hell as in Heaven; but the Inhabitants of thoſe ac- 
curſed Places betiold him only in his Wrath, and ſhrink 
within the Flames to conceal themſelves from him. It 
is not in the Power of Imagination to conceive the fear- 
ful Effects of Omnipotence incenſed. 

But I ſhall only confider the Wretchedneſs of an in- 
tellectual Being, who, in this Life, lies under the Diſ- 
pleaſure of him, that at all Times ard in all Places is 
intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the 
Soul, and vex it in all its Faculties. He can hinder any 
of the greateſt Comforts of Life from refreſhing us, and 
give an Edge to every one of its ſlighteſt Calamities. 
Who then can bear the Thought of being an Out- caſt 
from his Preſence, that is, from the Comforts of it, or 
of feeling it only in its Terrors? How pathetick is that 
Expoſtulation of Jeb, when, for the Trial of his Pa- 
tierce, he was mace to look upon himſelf in this de- 
plorab'e Condition! Why haſt thou ſet me as a Mark 
apainſ! thee, fo that I am become a Burden to myſelf? But 
Thirdly, how happy is the Condition of that intellectual 
Beirg, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence from the 
ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Loving-kindneſs ! 

The Bleſſed in Heaven behold him Face to Face, that 
ie, are às ſenſible of his Preſence as we are of the Pre- 
ſence of any Perſon whom we look upon with our Eyes, 
There is doubtleſs a Faculty in Spirits, by which they 
apprehend one another, as our Senſes do material Ob- 
jects; and there is no Queſtion but our Souls, when they 
are diſembodied, or placed in glorihed Bodies, will by 
this Faculty, in whatever Part of Space they reſide, be 
always ſenſib of the Divine Preſence, We, who have 
this Veil of Fleſh ſtanding between us and the World cf 
Spirits, mult be content to know that the Spirit of God 
is preſent with us, by the Effects which he produceth in 
us. Our outward Senſes are too groſs to apprehend 
him; we may however taſte and ſce how gracious he is, 
by his Influence upon our Minds, by thoſe virtuaus 
v Thoughts 
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Thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret Com- 
forts and Refreſhments which he conveys into our Souls, 
and by thoſe -raviſhing Joys and inward SatisfaCtions 
which are perpetually ſpringing up, and diffuling them- 
ſelves among all the Thoughts of good Men, He is 
lodged in our very Eſſence, and is a Soul within the 
Soul to irradiate its Underſtanding, reQify its Will, 
purify its Paſſions, and enliven all the Powers of Man. 
How happy therefore is an intellectual Being, who, by 
Prayer and Meditation, by Virtue and good Works, 
opens this Communication between God and his own 
Soul! Though the whole Creation frowns upon him, 
and all Nature looks black about him, he has his Light 
and Support within him, that are able to cheer his 
Mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe Hor- 
rors which encompaſs him. He knows that his Helper 
is at hand, and is always nearer to him than any thing 
elſe can be, which 1s capable of annoying or terrifying 
him. In the midit of Calumny or Contempt, he at- 
tends to that Being wio whiſpers better things within 
his Soul, and whom he looks upon as his Defender, his 
Glory, and the Liſter-up of his Head. In his deepeſt 
Solitude and Retirements he knows that he is in Com- 
pany with the greateſt of Beings; and perceives within 
himſelf ſuch real Senſations of his Preſence, as are more 
delightful than any thing that can be met with in the 
Converſation of his Creatures, Even in the Hour of 
Death, he conſiders the Pains of bis D:flolution to be 
nothing elſe but the breaking down of that Partition, 
which ſtands betwixt his Soul, and the Sight of that Be- 
ing, who is always preſent with him, and is about to 
mantteit itſelf to him in Fulneſs of Joy, 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 
Maker's Preſence, from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy 
and Goodneſs, we mult keep ſuch a Watch over all our 
Thouguts, that, in the Language of the Scripture, his 
Soul may have Pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not 
to frieve his holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the 
Meditat ons of eur Hearts always acceptable in his Sight, 
that he miy delight thus to reſide and dwell in us. The 
Lizht of Nature coull direct Sexeca to this Dc Erine, in 
a very remarkable Paſſage among his Epiſtles ; d acer 
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ive in nobis Spiritus bonorum malorumgque cuftos, & obſer - : 


wator, & quemadmodum nos illum tractamus, ita & ille 
1205, There is a holy Spirit reſiding in us, who watches 
* and obſerves both good and evil Men, and will treat 
mus after the ſame Manner that we treat him.“ But I 
ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with thoſe more emphatical 
Words in Divine Revelation, Ha Man hwe me, he will 
krep my Words; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make cur abode with him. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 571. 


1 hid this Morning a very valuable and kind Preſent 
ſent me, of a tranſlated Work of a moſt excellent Fo- 
reign Writer, who makes a very conſiderable Figure in 
the Learned and Chriſtian World. It is entitled, 4 
Demorſlration of the Exiſtence, W:iſdem and Onmipetence 
God, drawn from the Knowledge of Nature, particu- 


Iarly of Man, and fitted to the meaneſt Capacity, by the 


Archbiſhop of Cambray, Author of Tc/emachus, and 
Tranſlated from the French by the ſame Hand that 
Ergliſted that excellent Piece. This great Author, in 
the Writings which he hes before produced, has mani— 
feiied an Heart full of virtuous Sentiments, great Bene- 
volence to Mankind, as well as a ſincere and fervent 
Piety towards his Creator, His Talents ard Parts are 
a very great Gocd to the World, and it is a pleafirg 
"Thing to behold the polite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, 
and r2commercirg it from its natural Beauty. Look- 
3.7 cier the Letters of my Correſpondents, I find ore 
Wich celebrates this Treatiſe, and recommends it to my 
Readers. 
To the GUARDIAN. 
0 

* | think I have ſomewhere read, in the Writings of 
one whom I take to be a Frierd of yours, a Say- 
ing which firuck me very much, and as I remem- 
ber it was to this Purpoſe: The Exiſtence of a God 
1s fo far from being a Thing that wants to be prov- 
ed, that I think it is the only Thing of , which we are 
certain. This is a ſprightly and juſt Expreſſion ; 
towever, I dare ſav, vou will not be difpleaſed that 
I put you in Mind of ſaying ſomething on the De- 
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monſtration of the Biſhop of Cambray. A Man of 
his Talents views all Things in a Light different 
from that in which ordinary Men ſee them, and the 
devout Diſpoſition of his Soul turns all thoſe Talents, 
to the Improvement of the Pleaſures of a good Life. 
His Stile clothes Philoſophy in a Dreſs almoſt Poe- 
tick, and his Readers enjoy in full Perfection the Ad- 
vantage, while they are reading bim, of being what 
he is. The pleaſing Repreſentation of the Animal 
Powers in the beginning of his Work, and his Con- 
ſideration of the Nature of Man with the Addition 
of Reaſon, in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, impreſſes up- 
on the Mind a ſtrong Satisfaction in itſelf, and Gra- 
titude towards Im who beſtowed that Superiority 
over the Brute World. "Theſe Thoughts had ſuch 
an Effect upon the Author himſelf, that he has end- 
ed his Diſcourſe with a Prayer. This Adoration has 
a Sublimity in it, befitting his Character, and the 
Emotions of his Heart flow from Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge. I thought it would be proper for a Saturday's 
Paper, and have tranſlated it, to make you a Pre- 
ſent of it, I have not, as the Tranſlator was oblig-' 
ed to do, confined myſelf to an exact Verſion from 
the Original, but have endeavoured to ſuppreſs the 
Spirit of it, by taking the Liberty to render his 
Thoughts in ſuch a way as I ſhould have uttered them 
if they had been my own, It has been obſerved, that 
the private Letters of great Men are the beſt Pictures 
of their Souls, but certainly their private Devotions 
would be ſtill more inſtructive, and I know not why 
they ſhould not be as curious and entertaining. 
* It you inſert this Prayer, I know not but I may 
{end you, for another Occaſion, one uſed by a very 
great Wit of the laſt Age, which has Alluſions to the 
Errors of a very wild Life, and I believe you will 
think is written with an uncommon Spirit. The 
Perſon whom 1 mean was an excellent Writer, and 
the Publication of tas Prayer of his may be, perhaps, 
ſome kind of Antidote again! the Infection in his 
other Writiags. But this Supplication of the Biſhop 
has in it a more happy and untroubled Sp::*t ; it is 
(if that 1s not ſaying king too fond) the Worſbip 
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of an Angel concerned for thoſe who had fallen, but 
himſelt {till in the State of Glory and Innocence. I'he 
Book ends with an Act of Devotion, to this Effect: 

O my Goc, if the greater Number of Mankind 
do not diſcover Thee in that glorious Show of Na- 


ture which thou haſt placed before our Eyes, it is 


rot becauſe Thou art fir from every one of us; 
Thou art preſent to us more than any Object which 
we touch with our Hands; but our Senſes, and 
the Paſſions which they produce in us, turn our At- 
tention from Thee. Thy Light ſhines in the midſt 
of Darkneſs, but the Darkneſs comprehends it not. 
Thou, O Lord, Coſt every where diſplay thyſelf. 
Tnou ſhigeſt in ail thy Works, but art not regarded 
by heedleſs and unthinking Man. Ihe whole Creation 
talks aloud of Thee, and echos with the Repetitions 
of thy Holy Name. But iuch is our Inſenſibility, 
that we are deaf to the great and univerſal Voice of 


Nature. Tucu art every where about us, and with— 


in us; but we wander from ourſelves, become Stran— 
gers to our own Souls, and do not apprehend thy 
Preſence. O thou who art the eternal Fourtain of 
Light and Beauty, who art the Ancient of Days, 
without Beginning and without End; O Thou, who 
art the Life of all that truly live, thoſe czn ne- 
ver fail to find Thee, who ſeek for Thee within them- 
ſe ves. But alas, the very Gifts which Thou beſtoweſt 
upon us, do ſo employ our Thoughts, that they binder 
us from perceiving tae Hand wh.ch conveys them to us, 
We live by Thee, and yet we live without thinking on 
Thee, but O Lord, what is Life in the Ignorance of 
Thee? A dead unactive Piece of Matter, a Flower that 
withers, a River that glides away, a Palace that 
haſtens to its Run, a P' cture made up of fading Co- 
louis, a Mafs of ſhining Ore, ſtrike our Im gina- 
tions, and make us ſenſible of their Exiſtence. We 
regard dein as Obj-&s capable of giving us Pleaſure, 


not con'icering that thou convey. through them all 


the Pleaſure which we imagine they give us. Such 
vain Emyty ids that are only the Shidows of 
Beity, ere propoitioned to our low and groveling 


* Cacughts, That Beauty which Thou haf poured our 
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on thy Creation, 1s as a Veil which hides thee from 
our Eyes. As Thou art a Being too pure and exalted 
to paſs through our Senſes, Thou art not regarded by 
Men, who have Cebaſed their Nature, and have made 
themſelves like the Beaſts that periſh, So infatuated 
are they, that, notwithſtanding they know what is 


Wiſdom and Virtue, which have neither Sound, nor 


Colour, nor Smell, nor Taſte, nor Figure, nor any 
other ſenſible Quality, they can doubt of thy Exiſtence, 
becauſe thou art not apprehended by the grofler Or- 
gans of Senſe, Wretches that we are! we conſider 
as a Phantom. Tar 
which is Nothing is All/to us, and that which is All 
appears to us Nething. What do we ſee in all Nature 
but Thee, O my God! Thon, ard only Thou, ap- 
peareſt in every thing. When I conſider Thee, O 
Lord, Lam ſwallowed up and loſt in Contemplation of 
Thee. Every thing befides Thee, even my own Ex- 
iſtence, vaniſhes ard diſappears in the Contemplation 
of Thee, I am loſt to myſelf, and fall into nothing, 
when I think on Thee. The Man who does not ſee 
"Thee, has beheld nothing; he who does not taſte Thee, 
has a Relifk of nothing. His Being is vain, and his 
Life but a Dream. Set up 'Thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up 
Thyſelf that we may behold Thee. As Wax con- 
ſumes beſore the Fire, and as the Smoke is driven 
away, ſo let Thine Enemies vaniſh out of thy Preſence. 
How unhappy is that Soul who, without the Senſe of 


Thee, has ro God, no Hope, ro Comſort to ſupport - 


bim? but how happy the Man who ſearches, fighs 
and thirſts after Thee! Bat he only is fully happy on 
whom Thou Ii'teſt up the Light of thy Countenance, 
whoſe Tears Thou haſt wiped away, ard who erjoys 
in Thy Loving-Kkindneſs the Completion cf a h 
Deſires. How long, how long, O Lord, ſhall I Wait 
for that Day, when I fhall poſle(s, in thy Preſence, 
Fulneſs of Joy and Pleaſures for evermorc? O my 
God, in this pleaſing Hope, my Bones rejoyca and cry 
out, Wno is like unto Thee! My Heart meits away, 
and my Soul faints within me, when I look up to 
Thee who art the God of my Life, and my Portion 
to all Eternity, GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 91 
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J will make no Apology for preferring this Letter, 
and the Extract followirg, to any thing elſe which I 
could poſſibly inſert. 


„ | Cambridge, May 31. 
* You having been pleaſed to take notice of what you 
conceived excellent in ſome of our Engl Divines, I 
have here preſumed to ſend a Specimen, which, if I 
am not miſtaken, may, for Acuteneſs of Judgment, 
Ornament of Speech, and true Sublime, compare with 
any of the choiceſt Writings of the Ancient Fathers 
or Doctors of the Church, who lived neareſt to the 
Apoſtles Times. The Subject is no leſs than that of 
God himſelf; and the Deſgr, beſides doing ſome 
Honour to our own Nation, is to fhew, by a freſh Ex- 
ample, to what a Height and Strength of Thought a 
Perſon, who appears not to be by Nature endued with 
the quickeſt Parts, may arrive through a ſincere and 
iteady Practice of the Chriſtian Religion, I mean, as 
tzxpht and adminiſtred in the Church of England: 
Which will, at the ſame time, prove that the Force 
* of Spiritual Aſſiſtance is not at all abated by length of 
Time, or the Iniquity of Mankind; but that if Men 
were not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excellent 
Author ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded to conform to 
our Church's Rules, they might ſtill live as the primi- 
tve Chriſtians did, ard come ſhort of none of thoſe 
eminent Saints for Virtue and Holineſs, The Author 
from whom this Collection is made, is Biſhop Beve- 
ridge, Vol. 2. Serm. I. Phi lotleus. 
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In treating upon that Paſſage in the Book of Exodus, 
where Ilaſes being ord: red to lead the Children of J/ract 
ont of Egypt, he aſked God what Name he ſhould men- 
tion Him by to that People, in crder to diſpoſe them to 
obey Him ; and GOD anſwered, 1 Am that 1 Am; and 
bade him tell them, I Am hath ſent me unto you ; Ihe 
ad mirable Author thus diſcourſes; * GOD havirg been 
* pleaſed to reveal himſelf to us under this Name or 
Title, I Am that I Am, He thereby ſuggeſts to us, 

that he would not have us apprehend « Him, as of 


4 
any particular or limited Being, but as à Being in gon: 
ral, 
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ral, or the Being of all Beings ; who giveth Being to, 


and tnerefore exerciſeth Authority over all things in 
the World. He did not anſwer Moſes, I am the Great, 
the Living, the True, the Everlaſting God; he did not 
ſay, I am the Almighty Creator, Preſerver and Gover- 
nor of the whole World, but / Am that I Am: Inti- 
mating, that if Moſes deſired ſuch a Name of God as 
might fully defcribe his Nature as in itſelf, that is a 
thing impoſſible, there being no Words to be found in 
any. Language, whereby to expreſs the Glory of an 
infinite Being, eſpecially fo as that finite Creatures 
ſhould be able fully to conceive it. Yet, however, in 
theſe Words He 15 pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of 
Thoughts he would have us entertain of him: Inſo- 
much, that could we but rightly apprehend what 1s 
couch'd under and intended by them, we ſhould doubt- 
leſs have as high and true Conceptions of God as it 1s 
poſſible for Creatures to have. The Anſwer given 


ſuggelts farther to us theſe following Notions of the 
moſt EBigh God. Firlt, that he is one Being, exiſting 


- 
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in end of himſelf: His Unity is implied in that he faith. 
J; his Exiſtence in that he faith, 1 Am; his Exiſtence 
in and of Himſelf, in that he ſaith, I Am that I Am, 
that is, {am in and of myſelf, not receiving any thing 
from, nor depending upon any. other The ſame 
Expreſſion implies, that as GOD rs only One, ſo that 
He is a met pure and imple Being; for here, we fee, 
He adinits nothing 1ato the Maniteſtation of Himicit 
but pure Eſſence, laying, I Am that I Am, that is, Be- 


ing ut/e/f, without any Mixture, or Compolition. And 


theretore we muit not conceive of GOD, as made up 
of ſeveral Parts, or Faculties, or Ingredients, but only 
as One, wio tis that He is, and whatſoever is in Him 
is Himſelf Aud although we read of ſeveral Properties 
attributed to him in Scripture, as Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 
Juice &c. we muit not apprehend them to be ſeveral 
Powers, Habits or Qualities, as they are in us; for as 
they are in GOD, they are neither diſtinguiſhed from 
one another, nor from his Nature or Eſſence, in whom 
they are {aid to be. In whom, I ſay, they are ſaid to 
be: For to ſpeak properly, they are not i» Him, but 


are his very Eſence, or Nature it/e/f; which acting 
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* ſeverally upon ſeveral Objects, ſeems to us to act from 
* ſeveral Properties or Perfections in Him; whereas all 
the Difference is only in our different Apprehenſions 
* of the ſame thing. GOD in himſelf is 'a mf! fimple 
* and pure Act, and therefore cannot have any thirg in 
Him but what is that 2% forte and pure Ad -itſelf ; 
* which ſeeing it bringeth upon every Creature what it 
d ſerves, we conceive of it as of ſeveral Divine Per- 
fections in the ſame Almighty Being. Whereas GOD, 
* whoſe Uncerſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, doth not 
* appreherd him ſelf under the diſtinct Notions of Vi 
dam, cr Goodneſs, or Juſtice, or the like, but only as | 
* 'ZFehevah : Ard therefore, in this plece, he doth not | 
, fay, Jam Iliſe, or Juſt, or Cosa, but fimply, 1 Am 
44 4 Jin. 
Having thus offered Gl towards the Fx- 
plie>tion of the firit of theſe Myſterious Sayings in the 
Aniwer GOD made to Mas, when he deſigned to en- 
courage him to lead his People out of Egypr, be procceds 
o conſider the other, whereby GOD calls himſelf ab- 
io)mely / 474, Concerning which he takes notice, 
* i'hat though 7 A be commonly a Verb of the firlt 

* Perſon, yer it is here uſed as a Noun Subſtantive, or 
* proper Name, and is the Nominative Caſe to another 
* Verb of the third Perſon in theſe Words, I Am hath 
* fent me ante Jour. A ftrange Expreſhoa ! But when 
* GOD ſpeaks of kimfelf, He cannot be confined to 
l See Rules, being inkwitely above and beyond 
; ach of al! Larguages in the World. And there- 
s fore it is no Wonder that when he would reveal Him- 
* {-!f, He goes out of our common way of ſpeaking ore 
to arotker, and expreſſeth Himſelf in a way peculiar 
to Him ſelf, and ſuch as is ſuitable and pr per to his 
« own Nature and Glory, 

Hence therefore, as wh-n He ſpe:ks of Him/e/F and 
© his cwn eternal Effence, He faith, I Am that I Am; 
© ſo wuen he ſpeaks of Himſe &, with Reference to his 
; ban; and eſpecially to his People, He faith, 7 
Am. Te doth not ſay 1 am their Light, their Life, 
their Guide, their Strength, or Toxwer, but only 1 Am: 
< He ſets as it were his Hand to- Blank, that his Peo- 
8 ple may write _ it what they pleaſe that is 2 

tor 
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* for them. As if He ſhould ſiy, Are they weak? 1 


am Strength. Are they poor? J am Riches. Are they 


in Trouble? I am Comfort. Are they fick? I am Health. 


Are they dying? I am Life. Hawe they nothing? I am 
all Things. I am Wiſdom and Power, I am Juſtice 
and Mercy, IJ am Grace and Gordneſs, I am Ghuy, 
Beauty, Holineſs, Eminency, Supereminency, Perfection, 
All. ſufficiency, Eternity, Fehowah, I Am. Whatſorver is 
ſuitable to their Nature, er convenient for them in their 
ſeveral Conditions, that I Am: Whatever is amiable 
in itſelf, or defireable unto them, that I Am: Whatj9- 
ever is pure and holy, whatſoever is great or pleaſant, 
whatſoever is good or needful to make Men happy, that I 
Am. So that, in ſhort, GOD here repreſents himſelf 
unto us as an Univerſal Gord, and leaves us to make 
the Application of it to ourſelves, according to our 
ſeveral Wants, Capaciics and Deſires, by ſaying only 
in general, I An. 

Again, Pag. 27. he thus diſcourſes; There is more 
ſolid Joy and Comfort, more real Delight and Satis- 
fiction of Mind, in one ſingle Thought of GOD, 
rightly formed, than all the Riches, and Honours, and 
Pleaſures of this World, put them all tog=ther, are 
z ble to afford Let us then call in for all our 
ſcattered Thoughts from all things here below, and 
raiſe them up, and unite them all to the moſt High 
GOD; apprchending Him under the Idea, Image, or 
Likeneſs of any thing elſe, bit as infinitely greater, 
and higher, and better than al! Things; as One exiſt- 
ing in and of Him/e/f, and giving Effence and Exiſtence 
to all things in the World beſides Himſelf ; as One io 
Pure and Simple that there is nothing in Hi but Fim- 


ſelt, but Hence ard Being iti; as One fo Infinite 


and Omniſatent, that whereſoever any thirg elſe is in 


the whole World, there Ile is, and beyond the World, 


where nothing elſe is, there all things are, becauſe Ile 
is there; as One ſo Wife, fo Krawing, fo Omniſtient, 
that He at this very Moment, and always, ſees what 
all the Angels are doing in Heaven; what all the 
Fowl; are doing in the Air; what all the Fiſhes are 


doing in the Waters; what all the Devils are doirg 
in Ilell; what all the Men ard Deaſts, and the very 
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Inſects, are doing upon Earth; as One ſo Powerful 
* and Omnipotent, that He can do whatſoever he will, 
* only by Willirg it ſhould be done; as One ſo Great, 
* ſo Good, fo Gloricus, fo Immutable, ſo Panſcendent, ſo 
Infinite, ſo Incomprehen/ible, ſo Eternal, what ſhall I ſay ? 
ſo Jehovah, that the more we think of Him, the 
more we admire Him, the more we adore Him, the 


higheſt Conceptions of Him being as much beneath 
Him, as our greateſt Services come ſhort of what we 
owe Him. 

Seeing therefore we cannot think of God fo highly 
as He is, let us think of Him as bighly as we can: 
And for that end let us get above ourſelves, and above 
the World, and raiſe up our Thoughts higher, and 
higher, and higher till, and when we have got them 
up as high as poſſibly we can, let us apprehend a Being 
infinitely higher than the higheſt of them; and then 
finding ourſelves at a loſs, amazed, confounded at ſuch 
an infinite height of infinite Perſections, let us fall 
down in humble and hearty Deſires to be freed from 
thoſe dark Priſons wherein we are now immured, that 
we may take our Flight into Eternity, and there (thro” 
the Merits of our ever-bleſled Saviour) ſee this infinite 
Being Face to Face, and enjoy Him for ever. 
55 GUARDIAN, Vol, I. No. 74. 
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Man advanced in Years that thinks fit to look 
back upon his former Life, and calls that only 

Life which was paſſed with Satisfaction and Enjoyment, 
excluding all Parts which were not pleaſant to him, will 
find himſelf very young, if not in his Infancy. Sickneſs, 
IIl- humour, and Idleneſs, will have robbed him of a 
great Share of that Space we ordinarily call our Life. It 
15 therefore the Duty of every Man that would be true 
to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, a Diſpoſition to, be 


pleaſed, and place himſelf in a conſtant Aptitude for the 


Sa tisfactions of his Being. Inſtead of this, you hardly 
ſce a Man who is not uneaſy in Proportion to his Ad- 
\al.cement in the Arts of Life, An affected Delicacy is 

| the 


more we love him, the more we may, and ought; our 
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the common Improvement we meet with in thoſe who 
pretend to be refined above others: They do not aim at 
true Pleaſure themſelves, but turn their Thoughts upon 
obſerving the falſe Pleaſures of other Men. Such People 
are Valetudinarians in Society, and they ſhould no more 
come into Company than a ſick Man ſhould come into 
the Air: If a Man is too weak to bear what is a Re- 
freſhment to Men in Health, he muſt ſtill keep his 
Chamber. When any one in Sir Rocer's Company 
complains he is out of Order, he immediately calls for 
ſome Poſſet-drink for him; for which reaſon that ſort of 
People who are ever bewailing their Conſtitution in other 
Places are the chearfulleſt imaginable when he is preſent. 

It is a wonderful thing that ſo many, and they not 
reckoned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom they 


converſe by giving them the Hiſtory of their Pains and 


Aches; and imagine ſuch Narrations their Quota of the 


Converſation. This is of all other the meaneſt Help to 


Diſcourſe, and a Man muſt not thiak at all, or think 
himſelf very inſignificant, when he finds an Account of 
his Head-ach anſwer'd by another aſking what News in 
the laſt Mail? Mutual Good-humour is a Dreſs we ought 
to appear in wherever we meet, and we ſhould make no 
mention of what concerns ourſelves, without it be of 
Matters wherein our Friends ought to rejoyce: But in- 
deed there are Crowds of People who put themſelves in 
no Method of pleaſing themſelves or others ; ſuch are 
thoſe whom we uſually call indolent Perſons. Indolence 


is, methinks, an intermediate State between Pleaſure and 


Pain, and very much unbecoming any Part of our Life 
after we are out of the Nurſe's Arms. Such an Aver- 
fion to Labour creates a conſtant Wearineſs, and one 


would think ſhould make Exiſtence itſelf a Burden. . 


'The indolent Man deſcends from the Dignity of his 
Nature, and makes that Being which was Rational 
merely Vegetative: His Life conſiſts only in the mere 


Increaſe and Decay of a Body, which, with Relation to 


the reſt of the World, m ght as well have been unin- 
formed, as the Habitat on of a reaſonable Mind. 

Ok this kind is the Life of that extraordinary Couple 
Harry Terſett and his Lady. Harry was in the Days of 
his Celibacy one of thoſe pert Creatures who have much 
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Vivacity and little Underſtanding ; Mrs. Rebecca Duick- 
H, waom he married, had all that the Fire of Youth 
and a live;y Manner could do towards making an agree- 
able Woman. Tleſe two People of ſeeming Merit fell 
into each others Arms; and Paſſion being ſated, and no 
Reaſon or Geod-Senſe in either to ſucceed it, their Life 
is now at a ſtand; their Meals are inſipid, and their 
Time tedicus; their Fortune has placed them above 
Care, and their Loſs of Taſte reduced them below Di- 
verſion. When we talk of theſe 2s Inſtances of Inex- 
zitence, we do not mean, that in order to live it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould always be in jovial Crews, or crowned 
with Chaplets of Roſes, as the merry Fellows amor 
the Ancients are deſcribed ; but it is intended by confi. 
Cering theſe Contraries to Pleaſure, Indolence, and too 
much Delicacy, to ſhew that it is Prudence to preſerve a 
Diſpoſition in ourſelves to receive a certain Delight in 
all we hear and ſee. _ | 

Inis portable Quality of Good-humour ſeaſons all 
the Parts ard Occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there are no Moments loit ; but they all paſs 
with ſo much Satisfaction, that the heavieſt of Loads 
(when it is a Load) that of Time, is never felt by us. 
Farilas hes this Quality to the bigheſt Ferſection, and 
- communicates it waerever he appears: The Sad, the 
Merry, the Severe, the Melancholy, ſhew a new Chear- 
julneſs when he comes amongſt them. At the ſame time 
no one can repeat any thing that Fariias has ever ſaid 
that deſerves Repetition ; but the Man has that innate 
Goodneſs of 'Temper, that he is welcome to every Body, 
becauſe every Man thinks he is ſo to him. He does not 
{cem to contribute any thing to the Mirth of the Com- 
pany; and yet upon Reflexion you find it all happened 
by his being there. I thought it was whimſically ſaid 
of a Gentleman, That if Varilas had Wit, it would be 
- the beſt Wit in the World. It is certain, when a well- 

corrected lively Imagination and Good- breeding are 
added to a ſweet Diipoſition, they qualify it to be one 
cf the greateſt Bleſin ge, as well as Pleaſures of Life, 

Men weu'd come into Company with ten times the 
Pleaſure they do, if they were ſure of hearing nothing 
which ſhould ſhock them, as well as. expeQed _ 

wou 
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would pleaſe them, When we know every Perſon that 
is ſpoken of is repreſented by one who has no Ill-wil, 
and every thing that is mentioned deſcribed by one that 
is apt to ſet it in the beſt Light, the Entertainment muſt 
be delicate, becauſe the Cook has nothing brought to 
his Hand but what is the moſt excellent in its Kind. 
Beautiful Piftures are the Entertainments of pure Minds, 
and Deformities of the corrupted. It is a Degree to- 
wards the Life of Angel-, when we enjoy Converſation 
wherein there is nothing preſented but in its Excellence; 
and a Degree towards that of Dæmons, wherein no— 
thing is ſhewn but in its Degeneracy. 

SpzcTaTOR, Vol. II. No. 100. 


GoonDr- NATURE, 


AN is ſubject to innumerable Pains and Sorrows 

by the very Condition of Humanity, and yet, 
as if Nature had not ſovin Evils enough in Life, we are 
continually adding Grief to Grief, and aggravating the 
common Calamity by our cruel Treatment of one an- 
other. Every Man's natural Weight of Afflictions is 
ſill made more heavy by the Envy, Malice, 'Treachery, 
or Irjuſtice of his Neighbour, At the ſame time that 
the Storm beats upon the whole Specics, we are falling 
foul upon one another. 

Half the Miſery of human Life might be extin- 
guiſhed, would Men alleviate the general Curſe they 
lie under, by mutual Offices of Compaſſion, Benevo- 
lence and Humanity. There is nothing therefore which 
we ought more to encourage in ourſelves and others, 
than that Diſpoſition of Mind which in our Language 
goes under the Title of Good-nature, and which I ſhall 
chooſe for the Subject of this Day's Speculation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in Converſation than 
Wit, and gives a certain Air to the Countenance which 
is more amiable than Beauty, I: hows Virtue in the 
faireſt Lizht, takes off in ſome Meaſure from the De- 
formity of Vice, and makes even Folly and Impertinence 
fupportable. | 

"There is no Society or Converſation to be kept up in 
the World without Good-nature, or ſoinethiog "oy 

mult. 
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mult bear its Appearance, and ſupply 'its Place. For 
this Reaſon Mankind have been forced to invent a kind 
of Artificial Humanity, which is what we expreſs by 
the Word God: Breeding. For if we examine thoroughly 
the Idea of what we call fo, we ſhall find it to be no- 
thing elſe but an Imitation and Mimickry of Good- 
nature, or, in other Terms, Affability, Complaiſance, 
and Eaſineſs of 'Femper reduced into an Art. 

Theſe exterior Shows and Appearances of Humanity 
render a Man wonderfully popular and beloved when 
they are founded upon a real Good-nature; but with- 
out it are like Hypocriſy in Religion, or a bare Form of 
Holineſs, which, when it is diſcovered, makes a Man 
more deteſtable than profeſſed Impicty, 

Good-nature is generally born with us : Health, Pro- 
ſperity and kind Treatment from the World are great 
Cheriſhers of it where they find it; but nothing is 

capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of it- 
ſelf. It is one of the Bleflings of a happy Conſtitution, 
which Education may improve but not produce. 

Xencphon in the Life of his Im:ginary Prince, whom 
he deſcribes as a Pattern for Real ones, is always cele- 
brating the Philanthropy or Good-rature of his Hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the World with him, 
and gives many remarkable Inſtances of it in his 
Childhood, as well as in all the ſeveral Parts of his 
Life. Nay, on his Death-bed, lie deſcribes him as 
being p'ezſed, that while his Soul returned to him who 
made it, his Body ſhou'd incorporate with the great 


Mother of all things, ard by that means become bene- 


ficial to Mankind. For which Reaſon, he gives his 


Sons a poſitive Order not to enſhrine it in Gold or Sil- 


ver, but to lay it in the Earth as ſcon as the Life was 
gone out of it. | 

An Inſtance of ſuch an Overflowing of Humanity, 
fuch an exuberant Love to Mankind, could not have 
entered into the Imagination of a Writer, who had not 
a Soul filled with great Ideas, and a general Benevolence 
to Mankind. 

In that celebrated Paſſage of Salluſt, where Cæſar and 
Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite Lights; 
Cz/ar's Character is chiefly made up of Good-nature, 
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as it ſhewed itſelf in all its Forms towards his Friends 
or his Enemies, his Servants or Dependents, the Guil- 
ty or the Diſtreſſed. As for Cato's Character, it is ra- 
ther awful than amiable. Juſtice ſeems moſt agreeable 
to the Nature of God, and Mcrcy to that of a Man, 

A Being who has nothing to pardon in himſelf, may 


reward every Man according to his Works; but he 


whoſe very belt Actions muſt be ſeen with Grains of 
Allowance, canuot be too mild, moderate and forgiving, 
For this reaſon, among all the monſtrous Characters in 
human Nature, there is none fo odious, nor indeed ſo 
exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid ſevere Temper 
in a Worthleſs Man. 

This Part of Good-nature, however, which conſiſts 
in the pardoning and overlooking of Faults, is to be ex- 
erciſed only in doing ourſelves Jullice, and that too in 
the ordinary Commerce and Occurrences of Life; for in 
the publick Adminiſtrations of Juſtice, Mercy to one 
may be Cruelty to others. 

It is grown almoſt into a Maxim, that Good-natured 
Men are not always Men of the moſt Wit. This Ob- 


ſervation, in my Opirion, has no Foundation in Na- 


ture. The greateſt Wits I have converſed with are Men 
eminent for their Humanity, I take therefore this Re- 
mark to have been occaſioned by two Reaſons. Firſt, 
Becauſe IIl- nature zmong ordinary Obſervers paſſes for 
Wit. A ſpiteful Saying gratifies ſa many little Paſſions 
in thoſe who hear it, that it generally meets with a good 
Reception. The Laugh riſes upon it, and the Man who 
utters it is looked upon as a ſhrewd Satiriſt. This may 
be one Reaſon, why a great many pleaſant Companions 
appear ſo ſupriſingly dull, when they have endeavoured 
to be merry in Print; the Publick being more juſt than 
private Clubs or Aſſemblies, in diſtinguiſhing between 
what is Wit and what is Ill-nature. | 

Another Reaſon why the Good-natured Man may 
ſometimes bring his Wit in Queſtion, is, perhaps, be- 


cauſe he is apt to be moved with Compaſſion for thoſe 


Misfortunes or Infirmities, which another would turn 
into Ridicule, and by that means gain the Reputation 


of a Wit. The Il!l-natured Man, though but of equal 


Paris, gives himſelf a larger Field to expatiate in; he 
| expoſes 
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expoſes thoſe Failings in Human Nature which the other 
would caſt a Veil over, laughs at Vices which the other 
Either excuſes or conceals, gives utterance to Reflexions 
which the other ſtifl-s, falls 1ndifferently upon Friends or 
Enemies, expoſes tie Perſon who has oblige him, and, 
in ſhort, ſticks at nothing that may eltabliſh bis Cha- 
racter of a Wit. lt is no Wonder therefore he ſucceeds 
in it better than .the Man of Humavity, as a Perſon 
who makes uſe of indiect Methods is more likely to 
crow Rich than the fair Trader. L. 
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In one of my laſt Week's Papers I treated of Good- 
rature, as it is the Eſſect of Conſtitution; I ſhall now 
ſpeak of it as it is a Moral Virtue. The firſt may mike 
a Man eaſy in bimſelf, and agreeable to others, but 
implies no Merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A Man 
is no more to be praiſed upon this Account, than be- 
cauſe he has a regular Pulſe or a good Digeſtion. This 
Good- nature however in the Conſtitution, which Mr. 
Dryden ſomewhere calls a 1/:/kine/5 of Blood, is an ad- 
mirable Ground-work for the other, In order there- 
fore to try our Good- nature, whether it ariſes from the 
Body or the Mind, whether it be founded in the Animal 
or Raticnal Part cf our Nature; in a Word, whether it 
be ſuch as is entitled to any other Reward, beſides that 
ſecret Satis/attion and Contentment of Mind which is 
eſſential to it, and the kind Reception it procures us in 
the World, we muſt examine it by the following Rules. 

Firſt, whether it acts with Steadineſs and Uniformity 
in Sickneſs and-in Health, in Proſperity and in Adver- 
ſity ; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as nothing 
elſe but an Irradiation of the Mind from ſome new Sup- 
ply of Spirits, or a more kindly Circulation of the 
Blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning Solicitor, 
who would never aſk a Favour of a great Man before 
Dinner ; but took care to prefer his Petition at a Time 
when the Party petitioned had his Mind free from Care, 
and his Appetites in good Humour. Such a trarſient 
temporary Good-nature as this, is not that Phi/anthepy, 
that Love of Mankind, which deſerves the Title of a 
Moral Virtue, | 
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The next way of a Man's bringing his Good- nature 
to the Teſt, is, to conſider whether it operates acgord- 
ing to the Rules of Reaſon and Duty : Fer if, notwith - 
ſtanding its general Benevolence to Mankird, it makes 
no Diſtinction between its Objects, if it exerts itſelf 
promiſcuouſly towards the Peſerving ard Undeſerving, 
if it relieves alike the Idle and the Indigent, if it gives 
itſelf up to the firſt Petition-r, and lights upon any one 
rather by Accident than Choice, it may paſs for an ami- 
able Inflint, but muſt not aflume the Name of a Mo- 
ral Virtue. 

The third Trial of Good- nature will be, the exa- 
mining ourſelves, whether or no we areable to exert it 
to our own Diſadvantage, and employ it on proper Ob- 
jects, notwithſtanding any little Pain, Want or Incon- 
venience which may ariſe to ourſelves from it: In a 
Word, whether we are willing to riſk any Part of our 
Fortune, our Reputation, or Health, or Eaſe, for the 
Benefit of Mankind. Among all theſe Expreſſions of 
Good-nature, I ſhall finzle out that which goes under 
the generel Name of Charity, as it conſiſts in relieving 
the Indigent ; that being a Trial of this Kind which 
offers itſelf to us almoſt at all Times, and in every 
Place. 


I ſhould propoſe it as a Rule to every one who is pro- 


vided with any Competency of Fortune more than ſuf- 


ſteient for the Neceſſiries of Life, to lay aſide a certain 
Proportion of his Income for the Ute of the Poor. 
This I would look upon as an Offering to him who has 
a Right to the whole, for the Uſe of thoſe whom, in 
the Paſſ'pe hereafter mentioned, he has deſcribed as his 
own Repreſentatives upon E.rth At the ſame time we 
ſhould mange our Charity with ſuch Prudence and Cau- 


tion, that we may not hurt our own Friends or Relations, 


whillt we are doing Good to thoſe who are Strangers 
tO us, , | 

This may poſſibly be explained better by an Exam- 
ple than by a Rule. 

Eugenius is a Man of an univerſal Good-nature, and 
generous beyond the Extent of his Forture ; but withal 
o prudent, in the Oeconomy of his Aﬀairs, that what 
goes out in Charity is made up by good Man gement. 

. Eugenius 
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Eugenius has what the World calls Two hundred Pounds 
a Year ; but never values himſelf abov- Nineſcore, as 
not thinking he has a Right to the teath Part, which 
he always appropriates to charitzble Uſes, To this 
Som he frequently makes other volunt ry Additions, 
1ſomuch that in a good Year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe 
in which he has been able to make greater Bounties than 
ordinary, he has given above twice thit Sum to the Sick- 
ly and Ii.digent., Eugenius preſcribes to himſelf many 
particular Days cf Failing and Adltinence, in order to 
Increaſe his private Bark of Caarity, and ſets aſide what 
would be the current Exper.ces of thoſe Pimes for the 
Uſe of the Poor, He often gocs cot where his Bu- 
line's calls nm, and at the End o bis Walk has given a 
Shilling, which in his ordinary Methods of Expence 
would have gone for Coach hire, to the firſt Neceſſitous 
Perſon that has fallen in his Way. I have known him, 
when he has been going to a Play or an Opera, divert 
the Money which was deſigned for that Purpoſe, upon an 
Odject of Charity whom he has met with in the Street; 
and fterwards pals his Evening in a Coffee-houſe, or at 
a Fricnd's Fire-Side, with much greater Satisfaction to 
himſelf than he could have received from the moſt ex- 
quiſite Entertainments of the Theatre. By theſe means 
he is generous, without impoveriſhing himſelf, and en- 
joys his Eſtate by making it the Property of others. 
There are few Men ſo cramped in their private Af- 
fairs, who may not be charitable after this Manner, 
without any Dit. dvantage to themſelves, or Prejudice to 
their Families. It is but ſometimes ſacraficing a Diver- 
ſion or Convenience to the Poor, and turning the uſual 
Courſe of our Expences into a better Channel. This is, 
F think, not only the moſt prudent and ccnvenient, but 
the molt meritorious Piece of Charity, which we can 


put in practice. By this Method we in ſome meaſure 


ſhare the Neceſſities of the Poor at the fame time that we 
relieve them, and make ourſelves not only their Patrons, 

but their Fellow- ſufferers. | 
Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt Part of his Relig io Me- 
dici, in which he deſcribes his Charity in ſeveral Hero- 
ick Inſtances, and with a noble Heat of Sentiments, 
mentions that Verſe in the Proverbs of Solomon, He that 
| giveth 
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giveth to the Poor, lendeth to the Lord: There is more 
* Rhetorick in that one Sentence, ſays he, than in a Li- 
* brary of Sermons; and indeed if thoſe Sentences were 

* underſtood by the Reader, with the ſame Emphaſis 
© as they are delivered by the Author, we needed not 

* thoſe Volumes of Inſtructions, but might be honeſt by 

* an Epitome.” 

This Paſſige in Scripture is indeed wonderfully per- 
ſuaſive ; but I thirk the ſame Thought is carried much 
farther in the New Teſtament, where our Saviour tells 
us in a molt p thetick Manner, that he ſhall bereafter 
regard the Clothing of the Naked, the Feeding of the 
Hungry, ard the Viſiiing of the Impriſoned, as Offices 
done to himſelt, and reward them «accordingly. Purſu- 
ant to thoſe Paſſages in Holy Scripture, I nave ſome- 
where met with the Epitaph of a charitable Min, which 
has very much plealed me. I cannot recollect the Words, 
but the Senſe of it is to th's Purpoſe ; What I ſpent I 
loit ; what I poſſeſſed is left to others; what I gave a- 
way remains with me. 

Since I am thus inſenſibly engaged in Sacred Writ, I 
cannot forbear making an Extract of ſeveral Paſſages 
which I rave always read with great Delight in the Book 
of Job. It is the Account which that holy Man gives 
of his Behaviour in the Days of his Proſperity, and if 
conſidered on)y as a human Compoſition, is a finer Pic- 
ture of a charitable and good-natured Man than is to be 
met with ia any other Author. | | 

Oh that I were as in Months paſt, as in the Days when 
G preſerved me: wwhen his Candle ſpined upon my Head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkneſs : M ben 
the Almighty was yet with me : when my Children were 
about me: When I waſhed my Steps with butter, and the 
rock poured out rivers of Oil. 

When the Ear heard me, then it bliſed me; and when 
the Eye ſaw me, it gave auitneſi to me, Becauſe I deli- 
wvered the poor that cried, and the fatherlejs, and him that 
bad none to help him. The bleſſing of him that was rea- 
dy to periſh came upon me, and I cauſed the Widow's Heart 
to fing for joy, 1 was Eyes to the blind, and Feet was 1 
to the lame; I was a father to the poor, and the cauſe 
which I knew mot 1 ſearched aut. Did not 1 weep fo 
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im that was in trouble? was not my Soul grieved for the 
fear? Let me be weighed in on even balance, thet Gd 
nay know mine Integrity, If did deſviſe the cauſe of 
my man- ſervant or of my maid-ſer vant when they con- 
tended avith me, I hat then hall I ch uten Gad riltth 
up? and when he wiſiteth, «what all JI anſwer him ? 
Did not he that made me in the <vemb, make him? ard 
did uit one fefhion us in the <vrmb? If have withlell 
the Poor from their defire, er have cauſed the execs of the 
IT idiw to fail, or bade eaten my morſel myſelf al:ne, 
and the fatherliſi hath net eaten thereof ; If I hare , fecn 
any periſh for wart of clothing, or any foor evithout covers 
ing : If his loins have net bliſſed me, and if he avere not 
nvarmed with the fleece of my (reep ; IF hae lift up my 
band againſi the fatherleſs, when 1 faxw my Help in the 
gate; then let mine arm fall from my fhoulder-blade, and 
mine arm be broken from the bone. If I have rijuiced at 
the deſtruction of him that hated me, or lift up my/elf when 
evil found him: ( Neither have I ſuffered my mouth to fin, 
by wijhing a curſe to his ſoul.) The flranger did not lodge 
in the fireet ; but I opened my doors to the traveller. If my 
land cry againſt me, or that the furrows likewiſe thereof 
complain: V I have eaten the Fruits thereof without mo- 
ney, or have cauſed the Owners thererf to boſe their life ; 
tet thifiles grow inflead of cheat, and ccchle inſtead of 
barky, L 
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GOSPELS. 


R. Tilktfn, in his Diſcourſe concerning the Dan- 
ger of all known Sin, both fi em the Light of Na- 
ture and Revelation, after having given us the peace: 4 
tion of the Laſt Day out of Holy Writ, has this remar 
able Paſſige. | 
* I appeal to any Man, whether this be not a Repre- 
* {nation of things very proper and ſuitable to har 
Great Day, wher/in he wuo made the World fall 
* come to jud.e it? And whether the Wit of Man 
« ever deviſed any thing fo zwfal, and fo :greeable to 
« the Mzjelly of God, and the ſolemn Judgment of the 
2 * whole 
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whole World? The Deſcription which Virgil makes 
of the Ehſian Fields, and the Infernal Regions, how 
infinitely do they fall ſhort of the Majeſty of the 
Holy Scripture, and the Deſcription there mide of 
Heaven and Hel, and of the Great and Terrible Day 
of the Lord! So that in Compariſon they re childiſh ; 
and trifling ; and yet perbaps he had the moſt re- b 
'gular and molt govern'd Imagination of ary Man | 
that ever lived, and obſerved the greateſt Decorum f 
in his Characters and Deſcriptions. But who can 
declare the great things of God, but he to whom G:d F 
Hall reveal them ? 4 

This Obſervation was worthy a moſt Polite Man, ; 
and ought to be of Authority with all who are ſuch, 
fo far as to eximine Whether he ſpoke that as a Man 
of a juſt 'Taſte- and Judgment, or advanced it merely 
for the Service of his Doctrine as a Clergyman. 
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4 I am very confident whoever reads the Goſpels, with 
* an Heart as much prepared in Favour of them as when 
8 he fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no Paſſage 


there which is not told with more natural Force than 
any Epiſode in either of thole Wits, which were the 
Chief of mere Mankind. 

The laſt thirg I read was the xxivth Chapter of St. 
Like, which gives an Account of the Manner in which 
our Bleſſed Saviour, after his Reſurrection, joined with 
two Diſciples on the Way to Emmaus, às an ordinary 
Traveller, and took the Privilege as ſuch to inquire of 
them what occaſioned a Sidneſs he obſerved in their 
Countenances; or whether it was from any publick 
Cauſe? Their Wonder that any Man fo near Feruſalem 
ſhould be a Stranger to what had paſſed there; their 
Acknowledgment to one they met accidentally that they 
had believed in this Prophet; and that now, the Third 
Day after his Death, tney were in Doubt as to their 
pleaſing Hope which occaſioned the Ileavineſs he took 
notice of, are all repreſented in à Stile which Men of 
Letters call e Great ard Nie Simplicity. The At- 

\tention of the D ſeiples when he expounded the Scrip— 
tures concerning himſelf, his oft-rivg to take his e ve 
of them, their Fondneſs of his Stay, ard the Maa felta- 
tion of the great Guelt whom they had entertained 
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while he was yet at Meit with them, are all Incidents 
which wonderfully pleaſe the Imagination of a Chriſtian 
Reader, and give to him ſomething of that Touch of 
Mind which the Brethren felt, when they ſaid one to 
another, Did not cur Hearts burn within us, white he 
talked with us by the M ay, and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures ? | 

1 am very far from pretending to treat th: ſe Matters 
as they deſerve; but I hope thoſe Gentlemen who are 
qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, and 
conſider that I ſpeak as a mere Secular Mia, impartially 
confideri:g the Effect which the Sacred Writings will 
have upon tie Soul of an intelligent Reader; and it is 
ſome Argument, that a thing is the immediate Work of 
God, when it ſo infinit.ly tranſcends ail the Labours of 
Man. When I lock upon Raf hael's Picture of our Sa- 
viour appearing to his Diſcipies after his Reſurrection, 
I cannot but think the juſt Diſpoſition of that Piece has 
in it the Force of many Volumes on the Subject: The 
Evangeliſts are esſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a 

paſhonate Zeal and Love which the Painter has thrown 
in their Faces; the Huddle Group of thoſe who ſland 
moſt diſtant :re admirable Repreſentations of Men 
abaſhed with their late Unbelief and Hardneſs of Heart. 
And ſuch Endeavours as this of Raphael, and of all Men 
not called to tie Altar, are Collateral Helps not to be 
deſpiſed by the Minitters of the Goſpel. 

* is with this View that I preſume upon Subjects of 
this Kind, and Men may take up this Paper, and be 
catched by an Admoaition under the Diſguiſe of a Di- 
verſion, 

All the Arts and Sciences ought to be employed in 
one Confederacy againſt the prevailing Torrent of Vice 
and Impiety ; and it will be no ſmall Step in the Pro- 
greſs of Religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
that he wants the beſt "Taſte and belt Senſe a Man can 
have, who is cold to the Beauty of Holineſ;. 

As for my part, when I have happened to attend the 
Corps of a Friend to his Interment, and have ſeen a 
graceful Man at the Entrance of a Church-yard, who 
became the Dignity of his Function, and :ſſumed an 
Authority which is natural to Truth, pronounce J am 
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the Reſurrection and the Life, he that beiieveth in me, 
though he avere dead yet fhall he live; and whoſoever 
liveth and believeth in me ſhall never die: I ſay, upon 
ſuch an Occaſion, the Retroſpe upon paſt Actions be- 
tween the D ceaſed whom I followed and myſelf, to- 
gether with the mary little Circumſtances that ſtrike 
upon the Soul, and altern.tely give Grief and Confola- 
tion, have vaniſhed like a Dream; and I have becn re» 
lieved as by a Voice from Heaven, wien the Solemnity 
has proceeded, and after a long Pauſe I again herd the 
Servant of God utter, I kn9w that my Redeemer li ell, 
and that he ſhall ſtand at tie latter Dey upon the Ei; 
and though Worms deſtroy this Lolly. ye' in my Fl ball 1 


ſee God, whom I ſhalt fee for my/ſe!f, and my Eyes Sal 


behold, and not another, How hate I cen raiſed above 
this World and ali its Regards, and how well prepared 
to receive the next Sentence which the holy Mn has 
ſpoken, We brought nothing into this World, and it is 
certain ave can carry nothing out; the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, biſſed be the Name of the Lord? 
There are I know Mer of heavy Temper without 
Genius, who can read theſe Expretiions of Scripture with 
as much Indifference as they do the reſt of theſe looſe 
Papers: However I will not deſpair but to bring Men 
of Wit into a Love ard Admiration of Sacred Writings ; 
and, as old zs J am, I promiſe myſelf to ſee the Day 
when it ſhall be as much in Faſhion among Men of 
Politepeſs to admire a Rapture of St. Paul, as any fine 
Expreſſion in YVirgi/or Horace; and to fee a well-drefſed 
young Man produce an Evangeliſt out of his Pocket, and 


be no more out of Countenance than if it were a Claſſick 


printed by Elxcvir. 

It is a Gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence 
by Men of diltinguiſhed Faculties, to praiſe and adore 
the Author of their Being with a Spirit ſuitable to thoſe 


Faculties, and rouſe flower Men by their Words, Actions, 


and Writings to a Participation of their Tranſports and 
Thankſgivings. 
GuaRDIaNn, Vol. I. No. 22. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


Look upon it as a peculiar Happineſs, that were I to 
1 chooſe of what Religion I weuld be, and under what 
Government I would live, I ſhould m oll certainly give 

the Preferer.ce to that Form of Religion and Govern- 
ment which is eſtabliſhed in my own Country. In this 
Point I think I am determined by Reaſon and Convic- 
tion; but if I mall be tcld that I am «cd by Prejudice, 
I am ſure it is an honeſt Pie judice, it is a Prejudice that 
ariſes from the Love of my Country, and therefore ſuch 
an one as I will always indulge. I have in ſeveral Papers 
enceavoured to expreſs my Duty and Eſteem for the 
Church of £»g/ard, and def gu this as an Eſſay upon the 
Civil Part of our Conſtitution, having often entertained 
my ſelt with Reflexions on this Subject, which I have not 
met with in other Writers, 

That Form of Government appears to me the moſt 
reaſonable, which is moſt conformable to the Equality 
that we find in human Nature, provided it be conſiſtent 
with publick Peace and Tranquility. This is what may 
properly be called Liberty, which exempts one Man 
from Sul j Aion to arother fo far as the Order and Oe- 


conomy of Government will permit 


Liberty ſhould reach every Individual of a People, as 
they all ſhare one common Nature; if it only ſpreads 
among particular Branches, there had better be none at 

2!1, fince ſuch a Liberty only aggravates the Misfortune 
=> thoſe who are depriv'd of it, by ſetting before them 
a diſzpreeaule Subject of Compariſon a 

This Liberty is belt preſerved where the Legiſlative 
Power is lodged in ſeveral Perſons, eſpecially if thoſe 
Perſons are of different Ranks ard Intereſts; for where 
they are of the ſame Rank, and conſequently have an 
Intereſt to manage peculiar to that Rank, it d.fters but 
Iitle from a Deſpotical Government in a ſi- gle Perſon. 
But the greateit Security a P-ople can have for their Li- 
berty, is whea the Legiſlative Power is in the Hands of 
Perions fo hapnily ciltinguiſhed, that by providing for 
ne particular Inte reſts of their ſeveral Ranks, they are 

Pro- 
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providing for the whole Body of the People; or, in other 
Words, when there 15 no Part of the People that has not 
a common Intereſt with at leaſt one Part of the Legiſla- 
tors. | 

If there be but one Body of Legill:tors, it is no better 
than a Tyranny ; if there are only two, there will want 
a caſting Voice, and one of them mult at length be ſwal- 
lowed up by Diſputes and Contentions that will neceſſa- 
rily ariſe between them. Four would have the ſme la- 
convenience as two, and a greater Number would cauſe 


too much Confuſion. I could never read a Paſlage in 


Pulybius, and another in Cicero, to this Perpoſe, without 
a ſecret Pleaſure in applying it to the Egliſb Conſtitu- 
tion, which it ſuits much better than the Roman. Both 
theſe great Authors give the Preeininence to a mixt Go- 
vernment, conſiſting of three Branches, the Regal, the 
Noble, and the Popular. They had doubtleſs in their 
Thoughts the Conſtitutiin of the Roman Commen- 
wealth, in which the Conſul repreſented the King, the 
Senate the Nobles, and the Tribunes the People. This 
Diviſion of the three Powers in the R-man Conſtitution 
was by no means ſo dillin& and natural, as it is in the 
Engliſo Form of Government. Among ſeveral Ohjec- 
tions that might be made to it, I think the chief are 
thoſe that aſſect the Conſular Power, which had only the 
Ornaments without the Force of the Regal Authority. 
Tneir Number had not a caſting Voice in it; for which 
Reaſon, if one did not chance to be employed Abroad, 
while the other ſit at Iſome, the Publick Buſineſs was 
ſometimes at a Stand, while the Conſuls pulled two dit- 
ferent Ways in it. Beſides, I do not find that the Con- 
ſuis had ever a Negative Voice in the paſſing of a Law, 
or Decree of Senate, ſo that indeed they were rather the 
chief Body of the Nobility, or the firſt Miniſters of State, 
than a diſtinct Bronel of the Soveretgnty, in which none 
can be looked upon as a Part, who are not a Part of the 
Legiſlatore, Had tae Conſuls been 1nvelted with the 


Regal Authority to as great a Degree as our Monarchs, 


there would never hive been any Occaſions for a D &- 
torihip, which had in it the Power of ali the three Or- 
ders, and ended in the Subverllon cf the Whole Conltitu— 
tion. : 

Vor. II. (© Such 
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Such an Hiſlory as that of Szetonizs, which gives us 
a Succeſſion of Abſolute Princes, is to me an unatſwer- 
able Argument againſt Deſpotick Power. Where the 
Prince is a Man of Wiſdom and V irtue, it is indeed hap- 
py for his People that he is abſolute; but ſince in the 
common Run of Mankind, for one that is Wiſe and 
Good you find ten of a contrary Character, it is very 
dangerous for a Nation to ſtand to its Chance, or to have 
its publick Happineſs or Miſery depend on the Virtues 
or Vices of a ſingle Perſon. Look into the Hiſtory I 
have mentioned, or into any Series of Abſolute Princes, 
how many Tyrants muſt you read through, before you 
come to an Emperor that is ſupportible. But this is 
not all; an honeſt private Man often grows crutl and 
abandoned, when converted into an abſolute Prince. 
Give a Man Power of doing what he pleaſes with Im- 
punity, you extinguiſh his Fear, and conſequently over- 
turn in him one of the great Pillars of Morality. This 
too we find confirmed by Matter of Fat. How many 
hopefu! Heirs apparent to grand Empires, when in the 
Pe ſſeſſion of them, have become ſuch Monſters of Luſt 
ard Cruelty as are a Reproach to Human Nature, 

Some tell us we ought to mike our Governments on 
Et rth like that in Heaven, which, ſay they, is altogether 
Mcnarchical and Unlimited. Was Man like his Crea— 
tor in Gooeneſs and Juſtice, I ſhould be for following 
th's ercat Model; but where Goodneſs ard Juſtice are 
not t ſſential to the Ruler, I would by no means put my- 
Teif into his Hands to be diſpeſed of according to his 
particular Will and Pleaſure. 

It is odd to conſider the Connexion between Deſpotic 
Government and Barbarity, and how the makirg of one 
Perſon more than Man, makes the reſt leſs. About nine 
Farts of the World in ten are in the loweſt State of 
Slavery, and conſequently ſunk in the molt groſs and 
brutal Ignorance. Eurcpean Slavery is indeed a State of 
Liberty, if compared- with that which prevails in the 
other three Diviſions of the World; and therefore it is 
ro Wonder that theſe who grovel urder it have many 
Tracks of Light among them, of which the whole are 
deſlitute. 
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Riches and Plenty are the natural Fruits of Tibert; » 

| and where theſe abound, Learning and all the Liberal 
2 Arts will immediately lift up their Heads and flouriſh, 
| | As a Man mutt have no ſlaviſh Fears and Apprehenſions 
4 hanging upon his Mind, who will indulge the Flights of 
? Fancy or Speculation, and puſh his Reſearches into all 
4 the abſtruſe Corners of Truth, ſo it is neceſſary for him 
? to have about him a Competency of all the Convenien- 

cies of Lite. | 

5 Tbe firſt thing every one looks aſter, is to provide 
F himſelf with Neceſſaries. This Point will engroſs our 
q Thoughts *ill it be ſatisfied. If this is taken care of 
#2 to our Hands, we look out for Pleaſures and Amuſe- 
% ments ; and among a great Number of idle People, there | 
4 will be many whoſe Pleaſures will lie in Reading and | 
Contemplation. Theſe are the two great Sources of 
Knowledge, and as Men grow wiſe they naturally love 


the great Cheriſhers of Knowledge ; and as moſt of the 
Deſpotic Governments of the World have neither of 
them, they are naturally over-run with Ignorance and 
Barbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral 
of its Princes are abſolute, there are Men famous for 
Knowledge and Learning, but the Reaſon is becauſe the 
Subjects are many of them rich and wealthy, the Priece 
not thinking fit to exert himſelf in his full 'Tyranny 
ike the Princes of the Eaſtern Nations, leſt his Subjects 
ſhould be invited to new mould their Conſtitution, hay- 
ing ſo many Proſpects of Liberty within their View. 
But in all Deſpotic Governments, tho' a particular 
Prince may favour Arts and Letters, there is a natur-l 
Degeneracy of Mankind, as you may obſ-rve from Au- 
guſlus's Reign, how the Romans lolt themſelves by De- 
grees 'till they fell to an Equality with the moit bar- 
barous Nations that ſurrounded them. Lok upon 
Greece under its free States, and you wou'd think its In- 
habitants lived in diff rent Climates, and under different 
Heavens, from thoſe at preſent; ſo diffetert are the 

| 8 2 Geniuz's 


4 to communicate their Diſcoveries; and others ſeeing 
x the Happineſs of ſuch a Learned Life, and improving | 
; by their Converſation, emulate, imitate, and ſurpaſs one 
83 anotker, till a Nation is filled with Races of wiſe and 
15 underſtanding Perſons. Eaſe and Plenty are therefore 
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Genius's which are formed under Turkyb Slavery, ard 
Grecian Liberty. 


Beſides Poverty and Want, there are other Reaſcns 


that debaſe the Minds of Men, who live under S!av ery, 
though I look on this as the Principal. This natural 
"tendency of Deſpotic Power to Ignorance and Barbarity, 
tho" not infilled on by others, is, I think, an unanſwcr- 


able Argument againſt that Form of Government, as it 


ſiews how repugnant it is to the Good of Mar! . 
and tbe Perſection 5 human Nature, which ought to le 
tlie great Ends of all Civil In es og 


A 


iron. 


4 E RE is not a more pleaſing Exircife of the 

Md than Gratitude, It is accompanied with 
ſuch an inward 8 Satisfaction, that the Duty is fufficiently 
x: warded by the Performance It is not like tre Practice 
of mary other Virtues, difficult and pair fal, but attended 
with ſo much Fiezſure, that were there no politive Com- 
mand which injoir.'d it, nor any Recom pe: ce laid up for 
It hercafter, a gererous Mind would indulge in it, for 
the natural Gratification that 2ccompanies it. 

It Gratitude is due from Nan to Man, how much 
more flo Man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us thoſe Bountics which pro- 
ceed more immediately from his Hand, but even thoſe 
Berefits which are conveyed to us by others. Fvery 
Bicſhrg we enjoy, by what Means ſoc ver it may be de- 
rived upon us, is the Gift of him who is the great Au- 
thor of God, and Father cf Mercics, 

If Gretituce, when excrted towards one ancther, na- 
tu. * bt duces a Very plezſing 8 enſation in the Mind 
Of 2 teiul Man; it eXxalts the S ul into Ra Pere when 
10 8 8 mp! 'oved on this grent Ol ject of Gratitute ; on this 
Fen: ficent Beirg Who has given us every thing we al- 


re Gy ps b, aus {rom M hom we expect every ching we 
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Thoſe who are acquainted with the Works of the Greek 


ard Latin Poets which are ſtill extant, will upon he- 


flexion find this Obſervation ſo true, that i Hall not en- 
large upon it. One would wonder that more of our 
Chriſtian Poets have rot turned their Thoughts this 
way, eipecially if we conſider, that our Idea of the Su- 
preme Being is not only infinitely more Great and Noble 
than what could poſlibly enter into the Heart of an 
Heathen, but filled with every thing that can raiſe the 
Imagination, ard give an Opportunity for the ſablimeſt 
Thoughts and Conceptions. | 

Plutarch tells us of a Heathen who was ſinging an 
Hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
Delight in human Sacrifices, ard other Inſtances of Cru- 
city and Revenge; upon which a Poet who was preſent 
at this Piece of Devotion, and ſcems to have had a truer 
Idea of the Divine Nature, told the Votary by way of 
Reproof, that in recomp: n-e for his Flymn, he heartily 
with:d he might have a Daughter of the ſime Temper 
with the Goddeſs he celebrated, It was indeed impoſli- 
ble to write the Praiſes of one of thoſe falſe Deities, ac- 
cording to the Pagan Creed, without a Mixture of Im- 
pertinence and Abſurdity. | | 

The Fews, who before the Times of Chriſtianity 
were the only People who h:d the Knowledge of the 
True God, have ſet the Chriſtian World an Exampl: 
how th:y ought to employ this Divine alent of Which 
Jam ſpeaking. As that Nation produced Men of great 
Genius, without conſidering them as inſpire Writers, 
they have tranſmitted to us many Hymas and Didine 
Oles, which excel thoſg that are delivered down to us 
by the Ancient Greets aud Romans, in the Poctry, as 
much as in the Suhject to which it was conſccrated. 
This I think might catily be ſhewn, if there were occa- 
ſion for it. | 

I have already communicated to the Publick ſome 
Pieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with a 
very favourable Reception, I ſhall from time to time 
pubiiſh any Work of the ſame Nature which has not 


yet 2ppeared in Print, and may be acceptable to my 
Readers. 
G 3 1. 
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I. 


EN thy Mercies, O my God, 


My rifing Soul ſurveys ; 


Tyan ported with the View, I'm fl 


In Wander, Love, and Praiſe : 


IT. 
O aw Hall Words with equal Warmth 
The Gratitude declare, 
72 at glaubs within my raviſh'd Heart 
But thou carft read it there. 


III. 
Thy Providence my Life ſuſtain'd, 
Ard all my Wants redreft, 
It hen in the filent Womb 1 lay, 
And bung ufon the Breaſt. 
| IV. 


To all my weak Complaints and Cries, 
Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 
Ere yet my feeble Thoughts had learnt 


To form themſelves in Pray'r. 


V. 


Unrumber'd Comforts to my Soul 
74% tender Care beſtuw'd, h 
Befire my infant Heart conceiv'd | 
From whence theſe Comforts flow. | 


VI: 
When in the ſlipp'ry Paths of Nauth 
With heedle/s Steps J ran, 
Thine Arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to Man. | 


VIT. 


 Thringh hidden Dangers. Toils, and Deaths, 
It gently clear'd my Way, 
And through the pleaſing Snares of Vice, 
More to bs fear d than they. | 
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VIII. 


When worn with Sicùneſi, oft haſt thou 
Mb Health renew'd my Face, 
And when in Sins and Sorrows funk, 
Reviv'd my Soul with Grace. 


IX. 
Thy beunteous Hand with worldly Bliſs 
Has made my Cup run ger, 
And in a lind and faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store. 


| X. 

Ten thouſand thouſand precious Gifts 
My Daily Thanks employ, 

Nor is the leaft a chearful Heart 

That taſtes thoſe Gifts with Joy. 
XI. 

Through every Period of my Life 
Thy Goodneſs T purſue ; 

And after Death in diſtant Worlds 
T he glorious Theme reneau. 


XII. 


When Nature fails, and Day and Night, 
Divide thy Works no more, | 
My ever-grateful Heart, O Lora, 
Thy 2 ſhall adore. 
XIII. 
Through all Eternity to Thee 
A jayful Song [ll raiſe, 
For ob ! Eternity's too ſhort ; | 
To utter all thy Praiſe. | E 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 45 3. 


GRIE f. 


1 are thoſe among Mankind, who can en- 
joy no Reliſh of their Being, except the World 
is made acquainted with all that relates to them, and 
think every Thing loſt that paſſes unobſerved; but o- 
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thers find a ſolid Delight in ſtealing by the Crowd, ard 
modelling their Lite after ſuch a Manner, as is as much 
above the Approbation as the Practice of the Vulgar. 
lufe beirg too ſhort to give Inſtances great enough of 
true Friendſhip or Good-will, ſomes Sages have thought 
it pious to preſerve a certain Reverence tor the Manes of 
their deceaſed Friends, and have withdrawn themſelves 
from the ret of the World at certain Seaſons, to com- 
memorate in their own Thouphts ſuch of their Ac- 
quairtznce who have gone before them out of this Life: 
Ard indeed, when we zre advanced in Yeers, there is 
ret a more pleaſing Entertainment, than to recollect in a 
eh Moment the many we have parted with that 
have been dear and agreeable to us, and to caſt a me- 
Jancholy Thought or two after thoſe, with whom, per- 
hape, we have 1.dulged curſelves in whole Nights of 
Mirth and Jollity. With ſuch Inclications in my Heart. 
J went to my Clcſet Yeſterday in the Ever.ing, and te- 
folved to be ſorrewfal; upon which Occaſion I could 
rot hut look with Diſdain upon myſelf, that though all 
the Reaſors which J had to lament the Loſs of many 
of my Friends are now as forcible as at the Moment of 
their Departure, yet did not my Heart ſwell with the 
jam.e Sorrow which I felt at that Time; but I could 
wit! cut Tears, reflect vpon many pleaſing Adventures I 
have had with ſome who have long been blended with 
common Earth. Tho? it is by the Benefit of Nature 
that Lergth of Time thus blots out the Violence of 
Afflictions; yet with Tempers too much given to Plea- 
ſure, it is almoſt neceſſary to revive the old Places of 
Gru f in cur Memory, and ponder Step by Step on paſt 
Life, to lead the Mind into that Sobriety of 'I'hougt:t 
which poiz's the Heart, ard makes it beat with cue 
Time without beirg quicken'd with Deſire, or retarded 
wita Deſp-ir, from its proper and equal Motion. When |. 
we wind up a Clock that is out of Order, to make it go 
well for he future, we Co rot immediately ſet the Hand 

to the preſent Iuſtant, but we make it ſtrike the Round 

of all its Hours, bef. re it can recover the Regularity of 

its Lime. Such, thought I, ſhall be my Method this 
Evenirg ; and ſince it is that Day of the Year which I 
cedicate to the Memory of ſuch in anoti.er Life as l 
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much delighted in when living, an Hour or two ſhall be 
ſacred to Sorrow and their Memory, while I run over 
all the melancholy Circumitances of thi, Kind which 
have occurred to me in my whole Life. 

The firlt Senſe of Sorrow I ever knew was upon the 
Death of my Father, at which Time I was not quite 
Five Years of Age; but was rather amazed at what all 
the Houſe meant, than poſſe ſſed with a real Uncerſtand- 
ing why no Body was willing to play wien me. I re- 
member I went into the Room where his Body lay, and 
my Mother ſat weepirg alore by it. I had my Battle- 
dore in my Hand, and fell a beiting the Coffin, and 
calling Papa; for, I know not how, I had ſome flight 
Idea that he was locked up there. My Mother catched 
me in her Arms, and, tranſported beyond all Patience of 
the ſilent Griet ſhe was before in, ſhe almoſt ſmothered 
me in her Embrace, and told me in a Flood of Tears, 
Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no 
more, for they were going to. put him under Ground, 
whence he could never come to us again. She was a 
very beautiful Woman, of a noble Spirit, and there was 
a Dignity in her Grief amidit all the Wildnefs of her 
Trar ſport, which, methought, truck me with an Inſtinct 
of Sorrow, - Which, before I was ſenſible of what it was 
to grieve, ſeized my very Soul, and has made Pity the 
Weakneſs of my Heart ever fince. The Mind in In- 


fancy is, methinks, like the Body in Embryo, and re- 


ce. ves Impreſſions ſo forcible, that they are as hard to be 
removed by Reaſon, as any Mark with which a Child 
is born, is to be taken away by any future Application. 
Hence it is, that Good rature in me is no Merit; but 
having been fo freque: tly overwhelmed with her Tears 
beiore I knew the C.uſc of my AM ion, or cou d draw 
Defeiices from my own Judgment, | imbibed Commiſe- 
ration, Remorſe, and an unmaoly Gentleneſs of Mind, 
which has ſince inſnared me into "Ten Thouſand Calami- 
tic. and from whence I can reap no Advantage, except 
it. be, that in ſuch a Humour as I am now in, I can the 
better indulge myſel! in the Softneſſes of Humanity, and 
enjoy that ſweet Anxicty which ariſes from the Memory 
ot paſt Afflictions. | 
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We that are very old, are better able to remember 
Things which beſel us in our diſtant Voutb, than the 
Paſſages of later Days. For this Reaſon it is that the 
Companions of my ſtrong and vigoraus Years preſent 
' themſclves more immediately to me in this Office of 
Sorrow, Untimely or unhappy Deaths are what we are 
moſt apt to lament ; ſo little are we able to make it in- 
different when a hing happens, though we know it 
muſt happen. Thus we groan under Life, and bewail 
thoſe who are relieved from it, Every Object that re- 
turns to our Imagination raiſes different Paſſions, accord- 
ing to the Circumſtance of their Departure, Who cæn 
have lived in an Army, and in a 3 Hour reflect 
upon the many gay and agreeable Men that might long 
have flouri:ed in the Arts of Peace, and not join with 
the Imprecations of the Fatherleſs and Widow on the 
"Tyrant to whoſe Ambition they fell Sacrifices ? But gal- 
lant Men, who are cut off by the Sword, move rather 
our Vireration than our Pity; and we pather Relief 
encugh from their own Contempt of Death, to make it 
no Evil, which was approached with ſo much Chearful— 
neſs, and attended with ſo much Honour, But when we 
turn our Thoughts from the great Parts of Life on ſuch 
Occafions, and inftead of lamenting thoſe who ſtood 
ready to give Death to thoſe from whom they had the 
Fortune to receive it; I ſay, when we let our Thoughts 
wander from ſuch noble Ol jects, and conſider the Ha- 
vock which is made among the Tender ard the Innocent, 
Pity enters with an unmixed Softneſs, and poſſeſſes all 
our Souls at once. 

Here (were there Words to expreſs ſuch Sentiments 
with proper Tenderneſs) I ſhould record the Beauty, In- 
nocence, ard untimely Death, of the firſt Ovject my 
Eyes ever beheld with Love. The Beauteous Virgin ! 
How ignorantly did ſhe charm, how.careleſly exce}? Oh 
Death! Thou haſt Right to the Bold, to the Ambitious, 
to the High, and to the Haughty ; but why this Cruelty 
to the Humble, to the Meek, to the | ndiſcerning, to 
the Thoughtleſs? Nor Age, nor Buſineſs, nor Diſtreſs, 
can eraſe the dear Image trom my Imagination. In the 


iame Week, I faw her drefied for a Ball, and in a 
Shroud, 
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Shroud. How ill did the Habit of Death become the 
ne: | pretty Trifler ? J ſtill behold the ſmiling Earth. 
; | TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 181. 


E 
nt a 
of | HAPPINESS. 
re x 
— B Y Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than when 
* ; | ſhe ſees her Children about her engaged in any 
il 1 profitable Diſcourſe. I found her laſt Night ſitting in 
4} | the midſt of her Daughters, and forming a very beauti- 
1 ful Semi- cirle about the Fire. I immediately took my 
= Place in an Elbow - Chair, which is always left empty 
1 for me in one Corner, 
5 Our Converſation fell inſenſibly upon the Subject of 
a Happineſs, in which every one of the young Ladies 
Ig ave her Opinion, with that Freedom and Unconcern- 
. edneſs which they always uſe when they are in Com- 
1 a pany only with their Mother and myſelf. 
f J Mrs. Fane declared, that ſhe thought it the greateſt 
7 F Happineſs to be married to a Man of Merit, and placed 
a 6 at the Head of a well- regulated Family. I could not 
E . but obſerve, that in her Character of a Man of Merit, 
h 4. ſhe gave us a lively Deſcription of Tom Worthy, who 
d 4 has long made his Addreſſes to her. The Siſters did 
« 4 not diſcover this at firſt, till ſhe began to run down 
g 1 Fortune in a Lover, and among the Accompliſhments 
: 1 of a Man of Merit, unluckily mentioned white Teeth 
, 7 and black Eyes. 
FI Mrs. Amabella, after having rallied her Siſter upon 
| her Man of Merit, talked much of Conveniencies of 
8 Life, Affluence of Fortune, and Eaſineſs of Temper, 
p in one whom fhe ſhould pitch upon for a Huſband. In 
4 ſhort, tho' the Baggage would not ſpeak cut, I found 
the Sum of her Wiſhes was a rich Fool, or a Man fo 
. | turned to her Purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his For- 
, £ tune, and inſult his Underſtanding. | 
F x The Romantick Cornelia was for living in a Wood 
p among Choirs of Birds, with Zephyrs, Echos, and Ri- 
, vulets to make up the Concert; ſhe would not ſeem to 
a include a Huſband in her Scheme, but at the ſame time 
. talked ſo paſſionately of Cooing Turtles, Moſſy Banks, 


and Beds of Violets, that one might eaſily perceive ihe 
G 6 was 
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was not without Thoughts of a Companion in her Soli- 


tudes 


Miſs Betty placed her Summum bonum in Equipages, 


Aſſemblies, Palle and Birth- nights, talked in Raptüres 


* 


of Sir Edward Shalkw's gilt Coach, and my Lady 
7s Rocm, in which ſhe ſaw Compary ; rer would 
ſhe have eaſily given over, had ſhe not obſerved that her 


Mother appeared more ſerious than ord: nary, and by her 


Looks ſhewed that ſhe did not approve ſuch a Recun- 
dance o“ \ arity ard Impertinence 4 

My Favourite, the Spar4/r, with an Air of Innocence 
and Modeſty, which is peculiar to her, ſaid that ſhe re- 
ver. expected ſuch a thing as Happineſs, and that ſhe 
thought the moſt any one could do was to keep them- 
i: ves from being uncaſy ; for, as Mr. 76. Ade has often 
told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhou!d endeavour to be eaſy here 
and happy hereafter : At the ſame time ſhe Legged me 
to xcquaint them by what Rules this Eaſe of Mind, or 
1f T would pleaſe to call it Heppincl:, is belt attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the ſame Requeſt with her 
ye urgeſt D.ughter, adding, with a ſerious Look, The 
thing ſeemed to her of ſo greft Conſequence, that ſhe 
hoped I would for once forget they were all Women, 
ard give my real Thoughts of it with the ſame juſtneſs 
I would uſe among a Company of my own Sex. I 
complied with her Deſire, and communicated my Senti- 
ment to them on this Suby ct, as near as I can remem- 
ber, pretty much to the followirg Purpoſe. 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to 
deſire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that the 
wiſeſt Men in all Ages have ſpent ſo much time to dif- 
cover what Happineſs ! is, and wherein it chictly con ſiils. 
An eminent Writer, named Varro, reckons vp no leſs 
than two hundred eighty eight different Opinions upon 
this Subject; ard another, called Lucian, after havin 
given usa long Catalogue of the Notiors of ſeveral Phi- 
loſophers, endeavours to le the Ablurdity of all of 
them, without eſt bliſt.ing any thing of his own. 

That which ſeems to have made o many err in this 


Caſe, is the Reſo uten they took to fix a Man's Happi- 


neſs to one determined Point, which I couccive cannot 


be 
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be made up, but by the Concurrence of ſeveral Parti- 
culars. . 

I ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt Place, as the is 
the Mother of Content. It is this which calms our 
Thoughts, and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with Faſe and 
Pleaſure. Naked Virtue, however, is not alone ſufficient 
to make a Man happy. It mult be accompanied with 
at leaſt a moderate Proviſion of all the Necefſities of 
Life, and not ruffled and diſturbed by bodily Pains, A 
Fit of the Stone was ſharp enough to make a Stoick 
cry out, That Zens, his Maſter, taught him ſalſe, when 
he told him that Pain was no Evil. 

But beſides this, Virtue is fo far from being alone 
ſafticient to make a Man happy, that the Exceſs of it 
in ſome Farticul-rs, joined to a foft and feminine Tem - 
per, may often give us the deepeſt Wounds, and chiefly 
contribute to render us uneify, 1 might inſtance in 
Pity, Love, and Friendſhip. In the two laſt Paſſions it 
often happens, that we fo entirely give up our Hearts, 
as to make our H=ppineſs wholly depend upon another 
Perſon; a Truſt for which no human Creature, how- 
ever excellent, can poſſibly give us a ſufficient Security, 

The Man therefore who would be truly happy, muſt, 
beſides an habitual Virtue, attain to ſuch a Strength of 
Mind, as to confine his Happineſs within himſelf, and 
keep it from being dependent upon others. A Man of 
this Make will perform all thoſe good-natured Offices 
that could have been expected from the molt bleeding 
Pity, without being fo far aſfected at the common Mis- 
fortunes of human Life, as to diſturb his own Repoſe, 


lis Actions of this kind are fo much more meritorious 


than another's, as they flow purely from a Principle of 
Virtue, and a Senſe of his Duty; whereas a Man of a 
ſofter 'Temper, even waile he is aſſiſt ing another, may 
in ſome meaſure be faid to be relieving himſelf. 

A Man endowed with that Strength of Mind I am 
here ſpeaking of, tho* he leaves it to his Friend or 
Miſtreſs to make him {till more happy, does not put it 
in the Power of either to make him miſerable. 

From what has been already ſaid it will alſo ap- 
pear, that nothing can be more weak than to place our 
Happineſs in the Applaule of others, fince by this 

Means 
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Means we make it wholly independent of ourſc Ives. 
People of this Humour, who place their chef Felicity 
in Reputation and Applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubject 
to Envy, the moſt painful as well as the molt abſurd of 
all Paſtors. 

The ſureſt Means to attain that Strength Mind and 
independent State of Happineſs, I am here recommend- 
ing, is, A virtuous Mind ſufficiertly furniſhed with Ideas 
to ſupport Solitude, and keep up an agreeable Conver- 
{ation with itſelf. Learning is a very great Help on this 
Occaſion, as it lays up an infinite Number of Notions 
in the Memoty, ready to be drawn out, and fet in Or- 
der upon any Occaſion. The Mind often takes the ſame 
Pleaſure in look ing over theſe her Treaſures, in augment- 
ing and diſpoſing them into proper Forms, as a Prince 
does in a Review of his Army. 

At the ſame time I muſt own, that as a Mind thus 
furniſhed, feels a ſecret Pleaſure in the Conſciouſreis of 
its own Perfection, and is delighted with ſuch Occufions 
as call upon it to try its Force, a lively Imagination 
ſtall produce a Pleaſure very little inferior to the former 
in Perſons of much weaker Heads. As the firit there- 
ſcre may rot be improperly called, The Heaven of a 
wiſe Man ; the latter is extremely well repreſented by 
our Vulgar Expreſſion, which terms it A Fool's Para- 
diſe. There is, however, this Difference between 
them, that as the firſt naturally produces that Strength 
and Greatneſs of Mind I have been all along de ſcrib- 
irg as ſo eſſential to render a Man happy, the latter is 
ruffled and diſcompoſed by every Accident, and loſt un- 
der the common Misfortune. 

It is this Strength of Mind that is not to be over- 
come by the Changes of Fortune, that ariſes at the 
Sight of Dangers, and could make A/cxander (in that 
Paſſage of his Life ſo much admired by the Prince of 
Conde) when his Army mutinied, bid his Soldiers return 
to Maced:n, and tell their Countrymen that they had 
left t er King corquering the World; ſince for his part 
he cud not doubt cf raiſing an Army whcre-ever he 
appear'd. It is this that chicfly exerts tſelf when a 
Man is moſt oppreſied, and gives him always in propor- 
tion to whatever Malice or Injuſtice would deprive him 
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of. It is this, in ſhort, that makes the virtuous Man 
inſenſibly ſet a Value upon himſelf, and throws a Var- 
niſh over his Words and Actions, that will at laſt com- 
mand Eſteem, and give him a greater aſcendent over o- 
thers, than all the Advantages of Birth and Fortune, 
GuaRD1an, Vol. I. No. 32. 


There is a reſtleſs Endeavour in the Mind of Man 
after Happineſs. This Appetite is wrought into the 
Original Frame of our Nature, and exerts itſelf in all 
Parts of the Creation that are endued with any degree 
of Thought or Senſe, But as the Human Mind is dig- 
nified by a more comprehenhve Faculty than can be 
found in the inferior Animals, it is natural for Men not 
only to have an Eye, each to his own Happineſs, but 
alſo to endeavour to promote that of others in the ſame 
Rank of Being: And in proportion to the Generoſity 
that is ingredient in the Temper of the Soul, the Object 
of its Ben:volence is of a larger and narrower Exten*, 
There is hardly a Spirit upon Earth ſo mean and con- 
trated, as to centre all Regards on its own Intereſt, ex- 
cluſive of the reit of Mankind. Even the ſelfiſn Man 
hath ſome Share of Love, which he beftows on his Fa- 
mily and his Friends. A nobler Mind hath at Heart 
the common Intereſt of the Society or Country of which 


be makes a Pert. And there is ſtill a more diffuſive 


Spirit, whoſe Being or Intentions reach the whole Maſs 


of Mankind, and are continued beyond the preſent Age, 
to a Succeſſion of future Generations, | 


The Advantage ariſing to him who hath a Tincture 
of this Generoſity on his Soul, is, that he is affected with 
a ſublimer Joy than can be comprehended by one who is 
deſtitute of that noble Reliſh. The Happineſs of the 
reſt of Mankind hath a natural Connexion with that of a 
reaſonable Mind. And in proportion as the Actions of 
each Individual contribute to this End, he muſt be 
thought to deſerve well or ill both of the World and of 
himſelf. I have in a late Paper obſerved, that Men who 
have no Reach of Thought do oft miſplace their Aﬀec- 


tions on the Means, witn. ut reſpect to the End, and by © 


a prepoſterous Deſire of Things in themſelves indifferent, 
forego. the Enjoy ment of that Happineſs which 2 
| x thirgs 
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things are inſtrumental to obtain. This Obſervation has 


been conſidered with regard to Criticks and Miſers; I 


ſhall now apply it to Free-thinke: 5. 


Liberty and Truth are the main Points aa theſe 


Gentlemen pretend to have in view; to proceed there- 
fore methodically, I will endeavour to ſhew in the firſt 
Place that Liberty and Lruth are not in theml.lves de- 
frrable, but only as they relate to a farther End. And 
ſecondly, that the ſort of Liberty and Truth (allowing 
them thoſe Names) which our Free thinkers uſe all their 
Inzuſtry to promote, is deſtructive of that End, wiz, 
Human Happineſs: And conſequently that Species, as 
ſuch, inſtead of being encouraged cr eitee med, merit the 
Deteſtation and Abhorrence of all honeſt Men. Ard in 
the laſt Place I deſign to ſhew, that under the Pretence 
of advancing Liberty and Truth, they do in reality pro- 
mote the two contrary Evils. 

As to the firſt point. 1 has been obſerved that it is 


the Duty of cach particular Perſon to aim at the II. ppi- 


peſs of his Fellow- Creatures; and that as this View is 
of a wider or narrower Extent, it argues a Mind more 
or leſs virtuous, Hence it follows, that a Liberty of do- 
ing good Actions which conduce to the Felicity of Man- 
kind, and a Knowledge cf ſuch Truths as might ether 
give us Pleaſure in the Contemplation of them, cr direct 
our Conduct to the great Ends of Life, are valuable Per- 
fections. But ſhall a good Man, therefore, prefer a Li- 
berty to commit Murder or Adultery, before the whol- 
ſome Reſtraint of Divine and Human Laws? Or ſhall a 


wiſe Man prefer the Knowledge of a troubleſome ard 


afflicting Truth, before a pleaſant Error that would cheer 
his Soul with Joy and Comfort, and be attended with no 
ill Cornſequtnces? Surely no Man of common Senſe would 
thank him, who had put it in his Power to cxccute the 
ſudden Suggeſtions of a Fit of Paſſion or Midnefs, or 
imagine bamſelf obliged to a Perſon, wio by forwardly 
informing him of ill News, had cauſed his Soul to anti- 
cipate that Sorrow which ſhe would have never felt, fo 
long as the ungrateful Truth lay concealed, 

Let us then reſpect the Happineſs of our Species, and 


in this Light examine the Proc:edings of the Fr --thinkers. 


From what Giants and Monſters would theſe Knight-er- 
rants 
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ants undertake to free the World ? From the Ties that 
Religion impoſeth cn our Minds,. from the Expectation 
of a future Judgment, and from the Terrors of a troubled 
Conſcience, not by reforming Mens Lives, but by giv- 
irg Encouragement to their Vices, What are thoſe im- 
portant Truths of which they would convince Mankind? 
That there is no ſuch thing as a wiſe and jult Provi- 
dence; Thar the Mind of Man is corporeal ; That Re- 
ligion is a State-trick, cor.trived to make Men honeſt 
and virtuous, and to procure a Subſiſtence to others for 
teaching and exhorting them to be ſo; That the good 
Tidings of Life and Immortality brought to Light by the 
Goſpel, are Fables and Impoitures : From believing that 
we are made in the Imaye of God, they would degrade 
us to an Opinion that we are on a Level with the Beaſts 
that per.h. What Pleaſure or what Advantage do theſe 
Notions brirg to Mankind? Is it of ary uſe to the 
Pablick that good Men ſhould luſe the comfortable Pro- 
ſpect of a Reward to their Virtue, or the Wicked be 
encouraged to per ſ.ſt in their Impicty, from an Aſſurance 
that they ſhall not be puniſhed for it hereafter ? 
Allowing, therefore, theſe Men to be Patrons of Li- 
erty and Pruth, yet it is of ſuch Truths and that ſort 
of Liberty which makes them juſtly be looked upon as 
Enemies to the Peace and Happineſs of the World. But 
upon a thorough and impartial View it will be found 
tnat their Endeavcurs, inſtead of advancing the Cauſe of 
Liberty and Truth, tend only to introduce Slivery and 
Error among Men. There are two Parts in our Nature, 
the Baſer, which conſiſts cf our Senſes and Paitions, and 
the more Noble and Rational, which is properly the 


Human Part, the other being common to us with Brutes, 


The inferior Part is generally much ſtronger, and has al- 
ways the Start of Reaſon, which, if in the .perpetual 
Struggle between them, if it were not aided from Hea- 
ven by Religion, would almoſt univerſally be vanquiſh'd, 
and Man become a Slave to his P:flizns, which as it is 
tie molt grievous and ſhameful Sl.very, fo it is the ge- 
nuine Reſult of thit Liberty which is propoſed by over- 


turning Religion, Nor 1s the other Part of their Deſign 


better executed. Look into their pretended Truths: 
Are they not ſo mary wretched Abſurdities, maintained 
in 
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in oppoſition to the Light of Nature and Divine Revela- 
tion by fly Innuendos and cold Jefts, by ſuch pitiful 8o 
phiſms, and ſuch confuſed and indigeſted Notions, that 
one would vehemently ſuſpect thoſe Men uſurped the 
Name of Free-thinkers, with the fame View that Hy 
pocrites do that of Goglineſs, that it may ſerve for a 
Cloke to cover the contrary Defect? 

I ſhall cloſe this Diſcourſe with a Parallel Reflection 
on theſe three Species, who ſeem to be allied by a cer- 
tain Agreement in Mediocrity of Underſtanding. A 
Criticł is entirely given up to the Purſuit of Learning 
when ke has got it, Is his Judgment clearer, his Imagi- 
ration livelier, or his Manners more polite than thoſe of 


other Men? Is it obſerved that a Miſer, when he has 


acquired his ſuperflvous Eſtate, eats, drinks, or fl eps 
with more Satisfaction, that he his a chearfuller Mind, 
or reliſhes any of the Enjoyments of Life better than his 
Neighbours ? The Free-thinkers plead hard for a Licence 
to think freely; they have it; but what Uſe do they 
make of it; Are they eminent for any ſublime Diſco- 
veries in vy of the Arts and Sciences? Have they been 
Authors of ny Inventions that conduce to the Well- be- 
ing of Mankind? Do their Writings ſhew a greater 
Depth of Deſign, a clearer Method, or more jult and 
correct Reaſoning than tboſe of other Men ? 

There is a great Reſemblance in their Genius, but 
the Critick and Mer are only Ridi ulous and Contemp- 
tible Creatures, while the Free thinker is alſo a Pernicious 
one. | 

GuaRrDIAN, Vol. I. No, 83. 


" 
HEAVEN. 


1 


I Conſidered in my two laſt Letters that awful ard 
. tremendous Subject, the Ubiquity or Omnipre- 
* tence of the Divine Being. I have ſhewn that he is 
* equally preſent in all Places throughout the whole Ex- 
tent of infinite Space. This Doctrire is ſo agreeable 
to Reaſon, that we meet with it in the Writings of 
* the enlightened Heathens, as I might ſhew at large, 
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were it not already done by other Hands. But tho? 
the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all the 
Immenſity of Space, there is one Part of it in which: 
he diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and viſible 
Glory. This is that Place which is marked out in 
Scripture under the different Appellations of Paradiſe, 
the third Heawen, the Throne of God, and the Habita- 
tion of his Glory, It is here where the glorified Body 
of our Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſtial 
Hierarchies, and the innumerable Hoſts of Angels, 
are repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding the Seat of 
God with Hallelujabs and Hymns of Praiſe. This 
is that Preſence of God which ſome of the Divines 
call his Glorious, and others his Majeſtic Preſence. 
He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all cther Places 
as in this; but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible 
Magnificence, and in the midſt of all thoſe Splendors 
which can affect the Imagination of created Brings. 
It is very remarkable that this Opinion of God 
Almighty's Preſence ia Heaven, whetier diſcovered 
by the Light of Nature, or by a general Tradition 
from our firſt Parents, prevails among al! the Nations 
of the World, whatſoever difterent Notions they en- 
tertain of the Godhead. If you look into Homer, 
that is, the moſt ancient of the Greet Writers, you 
ſee the ſupreme Power ſeated in the Heavens, and en- 
compaſſed with interior Deities, among whom the 
Moſes are repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly about his 
Throne. Who does not here ſee the main Strokes 
and Outlines of this great Truth we are ſpeaking of ? 
The ſame Doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other 
Heathen Authors, tho” at the ſame time, like ſeve- 
ral other revealed Truths, daſhed and adulterated with 
a Mixture of Fables and human Inventions. But to 
paſs over the Notions of the Greek; and Romans, thoſe 
more enlightened Parts of the Pagan World, we find 
there is ſcarce a People among the late diſcovered Na- 
tions who are not trained up in an Opinion that Hea- 
ven is the Habitation of the Diviaity whom they 
worſhip. 

As in Solomon's Temple there was the Sanctum 


* Sandforum, in which a viſible Glory appeared among the 


« Figures 
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Figures of the Cherubims, and into which none but 
the High-Prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 
having made an Atonement for the Sins of the Peo- 
ple; ſo if we conſider the whole Creation as one great 
Temple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which 
the High-Prieſt of our Salvation entered, and toor 
his Place among Angels and Archangels, after hav- 
ing made a Propitiation for the Sins of Mankind. 

* With how much Skill muit the I'hrone of God be 
erected ? With what glor:ous Deſigns is that Habita— 
tion beautiſied, which is contrived and built by him 
who inſpired Hiram with Wiſdom ? How great mui: 
be the Majeſty of that Place, where the whole Art of 
Creation has been employed, and where God has cho- 
{en to ſhew himſelf in the mott magnificent Manner ? 
What muſt be the Architecture of Ir finite Power under 
the Direction of Infinite WiſCom ? A Spirit cannot 
but be tranſported after an ineffable Manner with the 
Sight of thoſe Objects, which were made. to affect 
him by that Being who kruws the inward Frame of 
a Soul, and how to pleaſe aud raviſh it in all its molt 
ſecret Powers and Faculties. It is to this Majeſtic 
Preſence of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful Ex- 
pieſſions in holy Writ: Bebel even ta the Moon, and 
it ſhineth not; yea the Stars are not pure in his Sight. 
The Light of the Sun, and all the Glorics of the 
World in which we live, are but as weak and fickly 


Glimmerings, or rather Darkneſs itſelf, in compari- 


ſon of thoſe Splendors which encompals the 'I'lrone 
of God, 
As the Ghryy of this Place is tranſcendent beyond 
Imagination, ſo probably is the Extent of it. There 
is Light behind Light, ard Glory within Glory; 
How far that Space may reach, in which God thus 
appears in perfect Majelly, we car not poſſibly conceive. 
Tho” it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; and tho? 
rot imme ſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard to 
any created Eye. or Imagination. If he has made 
theſe lower Regions of Matter ſo inconceivably wide 
and magnificent for the Habitation of mortal and pe— 
riltable Beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the Courts 
of his Houſe to be, where he makes lus Reſidence in a 
b « More 
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more eſpecial Manner, and diſpliys himſelf in the 
3p iefs of ls Glory, amorg an innumerable Company 
of Argels an Spirits oi jaſt Men made pericct ? 

* This is certain, that gur Imaginations cannot be 
raiſed too high, when we think on a Plice waere Om- 

Wtence ard OQmniſ ence have "A ſignally ex-:ted 
themſelves, becaute that they are able to produce a 
Scene infinitely more great and Llorious than what we 
are able to imagine. It is nut impoſſible but at the 
Conſummation of all Things, theſe out ward Apart- 
ments of Nature, Which are” now ſuited to thoſe Be- 
ings who inhabit them, may be taken in and added to 
that glorious Place of which Jam here ſperking ; and 
by that Means made a proper Habitation for B-ings 
who are exempt _ Mor ality, and cleared of tneir 
Imperfect. ons: For ſo the Scripture ſeems to intimate 
when it ſpeiks of new Heavens and of a new Earth, 
wherein dwelleth Righteouſacks, 

* | have only conſidered this pforicus Place with re— 
gard to the Sigbt and Imagination, thouqh it is tghly 
prob able that our other Set es may here Jikewie enjoy 
their Iigiett Gratiftcations. There is nothing wich 
more ravithes and nee As the Sou!, than Harmony; 
and we have great leatua to b{leve, from the De- 
ſcriptions of tis Plice in holy Scripture, that this is 
one of the Fatcrtzinments of it. And if the Sou} of 
Man can be fo wonderfully affected with thoſe Strains 
of Muſick, Which human Art is capable of producing, 
how much more will it be raiſed und elevated by thoſe, 
Power: of Harmony ! 
The Senſes are Faculties of the Human Soul, though 
they canrot be employed, during this gur vital Union, 
without proper Inſtruments in the Body. Why there- 
fore ſhould we cxclude the Satis fact on of theſe Facul- 
ties, which we find by Experience are Inlets of great 
Pleaſure to the S ul, fiom among thoſe Entertainments 
which are to m1 Ke up our Happineſs hereafter? Why 
ſhould we ſippoſ: tut our H ring and Seeing will 
not be rratiff with thole Objects which are molt 
ayreeable to them, and which they cannot meet with 
in theſe lower Regions of Nature; Ol ects, which 
neither Eye hath ſeen, nor Ear heard, ner can it enter 
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into the Heart of Man to conceive? I knew a Man in 
Cbriſi (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above four- 
teen Tears ago (whether in the Body, I cannot tell, oy 
« whether out of the Body, I cannot tell, God knoweth ) 
© /ach a one caught up to the third Heaven. And I knew 
* ſuch a Man, (whether in the Body, or out of the Body, 
I cannot tell, God knoweth) how that he abus caught 
* up into Paradiſe, and heard unjpeatable Werds, which 
* it is not pꝛible for a Man to utter, By this is meant 
that what he heard was ſo infinitely different from any 
thing which he had heard in this World, that it was 
« impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch Words as might con- 
« vey a Notion of it to his Hearers, | 
It is very natural for us to take Delight in Enquiries 
concerning any foreign Country, where we are ſome 
time or other to make our Abode; and as we all hope 
© to be admitted into this glorious Place, it is both a 
* laudable and uſeful Curioſity, to get what Informations 
ve can of it, while we make uſe of Revelation for our 
Guide. When theſe everlaſting Doors ſhall be open 
to us, we m+y be ſure that the Pleaſures and Beauties 
© of this Place will infinitely tranſcend our preſent Hopes 
and ExpeQations, and that the glorious Appearance 
« of the Throne of God, will rife infinitely beyond what- 
ever we are able to conceive of it. We might here 
entertain ourſeives with many other Speculations on 
* this Sabject, from thoſe ſeveral Hints which we find 
of it in the Holy Scriptures ; 25 whether there may 
© not be different Mar ſions and Apartments of Glory, 
to Brings of different Natures ; whether as they excel 
one another in Perfection, they are not admitted near- 
er to the Throne of tie Almighty, and enjoy greater 
* Manifeitations cf his Preſence ; whether there are not 
* ſolemn Times and Occaſions, when all the Multitude 
of Heavea celebrate the Preſence of their Maker in 
* more extraordinary Forms of Praiſe and Adoration 
* as Adam, though he had continued in a State of Iu- 
* nocence, would, in the Opinion of our Divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-Day, in a more particular man- 
* ner than any other of the Seven. Theſe, and the like 
« Speculations, we may very innocently indulge, ſo long 
* as 
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© as we make uſe of them to inſpire us with a Deſire of 


* becomiog Inhabitants of this delightful Place. 

I have in this, and in two foregoing Letters, treated 
© on the moſt ſerious Subject that can employ the Mind 
* of Man, the Omnipreſence of the Deity ; a Subject 
which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart from our Medi- 
* tations. We have conſidered the Divine Being, as he 
iaha bits Infinitude, as he dwells among his Works, as 
he is preſeut to the Mind of Mun, and as he diſcovers 
* himſelf in a mere glorious Manner among the Regions 
of the Bleſt. Such a Conſider-tion ſhould be kept 
* awake in us at all Times, and in all Paces, and pol- 
ſeſs our Minds with a perpetual Awe and Reverence, 
* It ſhould be interwoven with all our Thoughts and 
* Perceptions, and become one with the Conſciouſneſs of 
* our own Being. It is not to ve reflected on in the 
Coldneſs of Philoſophy, but ouglit to fink us into the 
* loweſt Proſtrat ion before him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly 
* Great, Woncerful, and Holy.” | 

3 SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 580, 


We conſider infinite Space as an Expariion without a 
C:rcumference : We contid.r Eternity, or finite Dura- 
tion, as a Line that has neither a Beginning nor an End. 
In our Speculations of infinite Space, we co:fider that 
pirticular Plice in which we exitt, as a kird of Centre 
to the whole Expa: fion. In our Speculations of Eter- 
rity, we cor ſider the lime which is preſent to us as the 
Middle, which divides the whole Line into two equal 
Parts. For this Reaſon, many witty Authors compare 
the preſent Time to an Tithmus, or narrow Neck of Lang, 
that riſes in the midit ot an Ocean, immeaſurably diffuſed 
on either Side of it. | 

Philoſophy, and indeed common Senſe, naturally throws 
Eternity under two Diviſions ; which we may cal! in Ex- 
gli, that Eternity which is paſt, and that Eternity 
which is to come. The learned Terms of Aternitas a 
Parte ante, and Aternitas a Parte peſt, may be more 
amuſiog to the Reader, but can have no other Idea at- 
hxed to them than what is conveyed to us by thoſe 
Words, an Eternity that is paſt, and an Eternity that is 
to come. Eich of theſe Eternities is bounded at the one 
| Extreme ; 
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Extreme; er, in other Words, the former has an End, 
and the latter a Beginuing. 

Let us firit of all conſider that Eternity which is paſt, 
reſcrving that which is to come for the Sul ject of another 
Paper. The Nature of this Eternity is utterly incon- 
ceivable by the Mind of Nan: Our Reaſon de nionſtra tes 
to us that it has been, but at the fame Fime can frame 
no Idea of it, but what is big with Abſurdity and Con- 
tradiftion. We can have no other Conception of any 
Dura:zon which is pſt, than that all of .t was once pre- 
ſent; and whatever was once pre ſent, is at ſome certain 
Diſtance from us, and whatever is at any certain Niltance 
from us, be the Diitince never ſo remote, cannot te 
Eternity, The very Notion of any Duration's being 


Ps implies that it was once preſent; for the Idea of 


eing once preſent, is actually included in the Idea of its 
being paſt. This therefore is a Depth not to be found- 
ed by Human Underitanding. We are ſure that there 
has been an Eternity, and yet contradict ourſelves when 
we meaſure this Eternity by any Notion which we can 

frame of it, | 
It we go to the Bottom of this Matter, we ſhall fird 


that the Lifficulties we meet with in our Conceptions of 


Eternity proceed from this ſingle Reaſon, That we can 
have no other Idea of any kind of Duration, than that 
by which we ourſelves, and all other created Beings, do 
exiit ; which is, a ſucceſſive Duration made up F palt, 
preſent, and to come. There is nothing which exiſts 
a 'ter this Manner, all the Parts of wizole Exiſtence were 
not once actually preſeve „and corſequently may be reach- 
ed = a certain number of Years applied to it. We 
may aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ our Being 
to that Ete rnity which is to come. in adding Millions ef 
Years to Millions ef Years, and we can never come up 
to any Fountain-Hend of Duration, to any Beginning in 
Eternity: But at the ſ:me time we are ſure, that wiat- 
ver was once preſent docs lie within the reach of Num- 
bers, though perhe ps we can never be bie to put enovgn 
of them together for that Purpoſe, We may as Mell 
{:y, that any thing may be actually preſent in any Part 
of u finite Space, wi ich does not lic at a certain Diſtance 
from u, as that any Part of infinite Duration was once 
actually 
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sQually preſent, and does rot alſo lie at ſome determin- 
ed Diſtance from us. Tie Diſtance in both Caſes miy 
be immeaſurable and indefinite as to our Faculties, but 
our Reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in itſelf, H re 
the re fore is that Difficulty which lumen Underſtand- 
ing 's not capable of ſo r12cunting. We are ſure that 
ſomething mult have exiſted from E ternity, and are at 
the ſame Time unable to conceive, that any thing which 
exiſts according to our Notion of Ex:fterce, can have ex- 
ited from! eri v. 

It is hard for a Reader, who has not rolled this 
Thongeſt in his own Mind, to follow in ſuch an abfiract- 
ed Speculitionz but I Lave been the longer on it, be- 
cauſe 1 think it is a demonſtratire Argument of the Be- 
ing and Eternity of a God: And th oug h th: re are many 
other Demonſtrations which lead us to tais great "Truth, 
| do not think we ought to ly aſide any Proofs in this 
Natter, which the Light of Reaſon has ſuggeſled to ue, 
eſpecially when it is ſuch a one as has been urged by 
Men famous for their Penetration and ee So Under- 
ſtanding, and which appears al: ogether concluſive to thoſe 
Wio Wi] 1 bent the Pains to examine it. 

Having thus confidered that Eternity which is paſt, 
according to the beſt Idea we can frame cf it, I ſhall 
now draw up thoſe ſeveral Articles og this Subject, which 
are dictated to us by the Light of Reaſon, and which 
may be leoked upon as the Creed of a Philoſopher in 
this great Po nt. 

Firſt, It is ce ertain that no Being could have made it. 
ſelf ; for if ſo, it muſt have acted bet fore it was, which 
is 2 Conttad tion. 

Second. „ That therefore {ome Being muſt have exiſted 
from all Eternity, 

Thirdy, That whatever exiſls after the manner oſcrei- 
ted Beings, or according to any Notions which we n ve 
of Exiflerce, could not have exiſted from Eternity. 

Fourty, That this cternal Being mult therefore be the 
great Author of Nature, the Ancient of Days, ho, be- 
ing at an infinite Diſtance in his Pertections from all fi- 
nite and created Be ings, exil's in a quite different man- 
rer from them, and in a nner of Which they can have 
DO Idea. 


Voll. Il, H I know 
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I know that ſeveral of the School-men, who would 
rot be thought ignorant of any thing, have pretend. 
to explain the Manner of God's Exiſtence, by telling us, 
That ke comprehends ir ſinite Duretion in every Moment; 
That Eternity is with him a Pantum fans, a ſixcd 
Point; or, which is as good Senſe, an ite Lilaut; 
That nothing, with reference to his Exiſtence, is either 

r \ - 4 
paſt or to come: To which the ingenious Mr, Cowley 
alluces in his Delcriptien of Heaven, | 


Nething is there to come, and nothing paſt, 


But an Eternal NOW dies always laſt. 


For my own part. I look upon tbhoſe Propoſitions 2s 
Words that have no Ideas arnexed to them; and think 
Men had better own their Ignorance, than advance Duc- 
trines by which tuey mean nothing, and which; indeed, 
are ſelſ· contradictory. We cannot be too modeſt in our 
Diſquiſitions, when we meditate on Him, who is cu— 
vironed with ſv much Glory and Perfection, who is the 
Source of Being, the Fountain of all that Exiſtence 
which we and his whole Creation derive from him. Let 
us taereſore with the utmoſt Humility acknowledge, that 
as ſome Being muſt nece flarily have exiſted from Eternity, 
{ſo this Being does exiſt after an incomprehenſible Manner, 
lince it is impoſſible for a Being to have exiſted from 
Eternity after our Manner or Nctions of Exiſlence. Re— 
velation c-rfirms theſe natural Dictates of Reaſon in the 
Accounts which it gives us of the Divine Exiſtence, 
where it tells us, that he isthe ſame Yeſterday, To-day, 
and for Exer; that he is the Hh ard Omega, the Le- 
ginniog and the Ending; that a thouſard Years are with 
him as one D.y, ard one Dey as a thoufard Ye: rs ; by 

vhich, and the like Expreſiiocs, we are taught, that his 

Ex ſtence, with relation to Time or Duration, is ink- 
nitely Citterent from the Exidence of any of his Crca- 
tures, and conſequently that it is impoſſible for us to 
jrame any adequate Conceptiors of it. 

In the firſt Revelation which he makes of his own De- 


ing, he entitles himſelf, 7 am that Iam; ard when Mews 


deſires to know what Name he ſhall give him in Bis Em- 
baity to Pharacb, he bids him ſay that / am hath ſent 
eu. 
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$32, Our great Creator, by this-Revelation of himſelf, 
does in a manner exclude every thing elſe from a real 
Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his Creatures, 
as the only Being which truly and really exilts. Tre 
antient Platonick Notion which was drawn from Specu- 
lations of Eternity, wonderfully agrees with this Revela- 
taion which God has made of himſelf, Taere is no- 
thing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, whoſe Exiſtence, 
as we call it, is pieced up of pait, preſent, and to come. 
Such a flitting ard ſucceliive Exiſteuce is rather a Shadow 
of Exiſtence, and ſomething which is like it, than Exiſ- 
tence iticlf, Ile only properly exilts whoſe Exiſtence is 
entirely preſent; that is, in other Words, who exiſts in 
the mult perfect manner, and in ſuch a manner as we 
have no Ide of. 

I ſhall conclude this Speculation with one uſeful In- 
f:rence. , How can we ſufficiently proflrate ourſelves and 
f down before our Maker, when we conſider that in- 
eſtable Goodneſs and Wiſdom which contrived this Ex- 
iſtence for finite Natures ? What muſt be the Overflow. 
ings of that Good-will, which prompted our Creator to 
adapt Exiſtence to Beings, in whom it is not neceſſiry? 
Eſpecially when we conſider that he himſelf was before 
in the complete Poll-thon of Exiſtence and of Happi- 
nels, and in the full Enjoyment of Eternity. What 
Man can think of kimfelt as called out and ſeparated 
from Nothing, of his beirg made a conſcious, a reaſon- 
able and a happy Creature, in ſhort, of being taken in 
as a Sharer of Exiſtence, and a kind of Partner in Eter- 
pity, Without being ſwallowed up in Wonder, in Praiſe, 
in Adoration! It is indeed a Thought too big for the 
Mind of Man, and rather to be entertained in tae Szcre- 
cy of Devotion, and in the Silence of the Sou!, than ta 
be expteſſed by Words. The Supreme Being has not pi- 
ven us Powers or Faculties ſufficient to extol and magn.ty 
ſuch unutterable Goodneſs, Z 

It is however ſome Comfort to us, that vie hall be al- 
ways doing what we fhall be never able to do, and that 
a Work which cannot be finiſhed, will however be the 
OPECTATOR, No. 500, 
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I have always taken a particular Ple.ſure in examin- 
irg the Opinions which Men of different Religions, & f- 
f-rert Apes, and different Countries, have entertained 
*cncerning the Immortality of the Soul, and the State 
of Happineſs which they prom ſe themſelves in another 
Verld, For whatever Prequeices and Errors Human 
Nature les under, we find that either Reafon, or Tra- 
Cition from our firſt P:rents, has dil overcd to all Pœo— 
p'e ſomething ia theſe yreat Points which bears Aralcgy 
to Truth, and to the Dectrines opened to us by Divine 
Revelation. I was lately diſcourting on this Subject Wit! 
a lcrned Per ſon, who bas teen very much convertiit a- 
morg the Inhabitants of the more Weſtern Parts of 4 

Frick, Uron his conve:livg with ſeveral in th t Coun- 
try, be telis me that their Notion of Heaven, or of a tu- 
ture State of Happincls, is this, I tat every thing we 
there wiſh for will immediztcly preſent itſelf to us. 
We £nd, ſay they, our Soals are of ſuch a Nature that 


| they rcquite Variety, and are not cap ble of being al- 


Beg, theref..re, in compliance with this Tile of ap- 
pine ſs which he has planted in the Soul of Man, will 
raiſe up from time to time, ſay they, every Gratifzcation 
waich it is in the Humour to be pl-afed with, If we 
with to be in Groves or Bower:, among running Streams 
or Falls of Water, we ſhall immediately find ourſelves 
in the m1lit of ſuch a Scene as we deſire. If we uud 
be ertertained with Muſick and the Melody of Sounds, 
the Co cert ariſes upon dur With, and the whole R-gicn 
abcut us is filed with Harmony. In ſhort, every De— 
fice will Le flowed by Fruition, and whatever a Man's 


Mays delighted with the ſame Or jects. The Supreme 


Jaclniticn directs biin to, will be preſent with him, Nor 


is it material whether tie Supreme Power creates in Con- 
formity to our Wiſhes, or whether he only produces ſuch 
a Change in our Imagination, as makes us believe our - 
ſcires couverſant among thoſe Scenes which delight us, 
Gur Happineſs will be the ſame, whether it proceed fiom 
external Objects, or from the Impreſſions of the Deity 
upon our own private Fancies. This is the Account 
wich I have received from my learned Friend Not- 
ithſtanding this Syſlem of Belief be in general very 
chimerical and viſionary, there is ſomething ſublime in its 
manner 
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manner of covſi !ering the Influence of a Divine Being 
on a Human Soul. It has aifo, like moit other Opini- 
ens of the Iſeathen World upon theſe important Points, 
it has, I ſ:y, its Found tion in Truth, as it ſuppoles 
the Souls of good Men after this Life to be in a State of 
perfect IA ppineſs, that in this State there will be no 
barren Hopes, nor fruitleſs Wiſhes, and tnat we ſhall 
enjoy every thing we can deſire. But the particular 
Cucuniſtance which Jam moi picas'd with 19 tas 
Cl eme, and which ariſes from a jaſt Reilexion up3a 
liuman Nature, is that Variety of Pleaſures which it 
ſuppoſes the Souls of good Men will be poſſeſſrd of in 
another World. This I think highly probable, from tne 
D Qatrs both of Reaſon and Revelation. The Soul con— 
ſilts of many Faculties, as the Underſtanding, and tae 
Will, with all the S nſes both outwird and inward ; or, 
to ſpeak more philoſopbically, the Soul can exert her- 
ſelf in many different Ways of Action. She can ui— 
derſtind, will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and d:i- 
courle, and apply herſelf to may other tac like Exer- 
cil.s of different Kinds and Natures ; but what is more 
to be conſidered, the Soul is capable of receiving a molt 
exquiſite Pleaſure and Sitisf tion from the Exerciſe of 
any of theſe its Powers, when they arc gratified with 
their proper Objects; ſhe can be entirely nappy oy tue 
datistaCtion of the Memory, the Sight, the Hearing, or 
any other Made of Perception, Every Faculty is as a 
diſtinet Taſte in the Viind, and hath O j cts accommo- 
dated to its proper Relich. Doctor Tiiht/zn ſomewhere 
ſiye, that he wil not preſume to determine in wa it Cone 
liits the Happinets of the Bleſt, beciuſęe God Almighty 
is capable of making the Soul happy by ten thouſand dit- 
ferent Ways, Beſides thoſe ſeveral Avenucs to Pleaſure, 
which the Soul is endowed with ia this Life; it is not 
Impoſſible, according to the Opinions of many eminent 
I:;vines, but thete may be new Faculties in the Sh of 
good Nlen made prriect, as well as new Senſes in their 
o'orified Bodies. This we are ſure of, that there will te 
new Oojects offer'd to ali thoſe Faculties which are ei[-n- 
tial to us. 

We are likewiſe to take not ce that every particulir Fa- 
culty is capable of being employed on a very gieat Va- 
3 riet 
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riety of Ot j s. The Underſtanding, for Example, 

1ay be ha 4 in the Contempla tion of Mora J, Natural, 

M lathematical, and other kinds of Truth. he Me. 
nory likewiſe ny turn itſelf to an ir finite Multitude of 
05 cls, E [peC) ly when the Sov] ffall have paſs d 
through the Space of many Millions of Years, and ſhall 
7 fleet with Pleaſore on the Days cf Fternity, Fvery o- 
4er Feculty may be conf feer'd in the ſime tent. 

We catroit queſtion but that the Happir eis of a Soul 
ul be adequate tO its Nature, ard that it is not endow- 
e with at ny Faculties which are to lie uſel-{s and unem- 
p oye, The Happineſs is to be the Hoppincis of the 
whole Man, and we may eaſily conceive to ourielves the 
: Uleppincls of the Soul, wh le any one ct its Faculties 

7s in the Fruiton of its chief Gcod. The Happineſs 
may de of 2 more eX.ited Nzture in Proportion as the 
F cul: y em ęploy'd is to ; but asane whole Soul acis in the 
F certion ef eny of its 19 9% ar Powers, the whole Soul 
3s 1\ppy in tbe Pleaſure which ariſes from any of its 

particul:r Acts. For f ſtanding, as his been be- 
fore ki irted, ard as it has been taken notice of by one of 
tre gicateſt modern Plilcſcpt ers, we divide the Soul 
ir to fevers] Powers 3nd Faculties, there is no ſuch Di— 
villen in the Soul itſelf, ff ce it is the whole Soul that 
remeinbers, underſtande, wills, or imagines, Our Man- 
ner of catſderirg the Memory, Underſtanding, Will, 
Imagination, and the like Feculties, is for the better en- 
ab! irg us to e: preſs ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted Sub- 

irs ef Speculation, not that there is any ſuch Diviſion 
In the Soul itſelf. 

Sceing then that the Soul has many different Faculties, 
or, ia other Words, many different Ways of acting; 
that it can be intenſely pleas'd, or made happy by all 

theſe difftrent Faculties, or Ways of actieg; that it 
may be endow'd with ſeveral latent Faculties, which it 
is not at preſent | in a Condition to exert ; ; chat we can- 
rat believe the Soul is endow'd with any Faculty which 
is of ro Uſe to it; that whenever any one of theſe Fa- 
culties is trat ſceadently pleaſed, the Soul is in a State of 
tiuppincls; and in the laſt Place, cor ſidering that the 
Happi neſs of arother World is to be the Happineſs of 
the whcle Man; who can queſtion but that there is an 
infinite 
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infinite Variety in thoſe Pleaſures we are ſpeaking of ; 
and that this Fulne!s of Joy will be made up cf all thoſe 
Pleaſures which the Nature of the Soul is capable of re- 
ceiving ? 

We ſhall be the more confirmed in this Doctrine, if 
we obſerve the Nature of Variety, with regard to the 
Mind of Man, The Soul does not care to be always in 


the ſame Bent. The Faculties relieve ore another by 


Turns, and receive an additional Pleaſure from the No- 
veity of thofe Oh about which they are converſant. 
Revelition Jikew.te very much confirms this Notion, 
under the different Views which it gives us of our future 
Happineſs. In the D-icription of tae Throne of God, 
it repreſents to us ail thoſe Objects which are able to 
pratify the Senſes and Imagination: In very many Places 
it intimates to us all the Happineſs which the Under- 
ſtanding can poſſibly receive in taat State, where all 
Things ſhall be revealed to us, and we ſhall know, even 
as we are known ; the Raptures of Devotion, of Di- 
vine. Love, the Pleaſure of converfing with our Bleſſed 
Saviour, with an innumerable Hoſt of Angels, and with 
the Spirits of Juſt Men made perfect, are likewiſe re- 
vealed to us in ſeveral Parts of the Holy Writings. 
There are alſo mentioned thoſe Hierarchies or Govern- 
ments, in waich the Bleſt ſhall be ranged one above ano- 
ther, and in which we may be ſure a great Part of our 
Happineſs will likewiſe conſiſt; for it will not be thers 
as in this World, where every one is aiming at Power and 
Svperiority ; but, on the contrary, every one will fiad 
that Station the molt proper for him in which he is 
placed, and will provably think that he could not have 
been ſo happy in any other Station. Theſe, and many 
ther Particulars, are marked in Divine Revelation as the 


ſeveral Ingredients of our Happineſs in Heaven, which: 


all imply ſuch a Variety of Joys, and ſuch a Gratiſica- 
tioa of the Soul in all its different Faculties, as I have 
been here mentioning, 

Some of the Rabbirs tell us, that the Cherubims are a 
Set of Angels who know muſt, and the Seraphims a 
Set of Angels who love moſt. Whether this Diſtinction 
be not altogether imaginary, I ſhail not here examine; 
but it is higuly probable, 3 among tae Spirits of good 
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Men, there may be ſome who will be more pleaſed with 
tie Employment of one Faculty than of another, and 
this perhaps according to thoſe innocent and virtuous Ha- 
bits or Inclinations which have here taken the dieprit 
Root. 8 
[ might here apply this Confderation to the Spirits 
of wicked Men, with relation to the Pain which they 
m Il ſuffer in every cne of their Faculties, and the re- 
ſpe&tie Miſeries which ſhall be appropriated to each 
acuity in particular. But leaving this to-the Reſlexion 
of my Readers, 1 ſhall conc:ud-, with obſerving kow we 
ougnt to be tnankful to our great Creator, ad ntjoice 
in tac Being Which he bas beſtowed upon us, for having 
mde the Soul ſuſceptible of Pieaſure by fo many difle- 
rent Was. We fe by what a Variety of Paſi ges Joy 
and Gl. cnels may enter into the Thoughts of Men; 
how vorncertully a Human Spirit is framed, to imbibe 
its PiGpcr Satisfactions, and taſte the Goodneſs of its 
.Creatcr, We may ttereſore look into ourſelves with 
R:piure and Amazement, and cannot ſufficiently expreſs 
bur Gratituce to bim, who has encompaſi:d us with ſuch 
Pro uſior of Bleflings, and opened in us ſo many Ca- 
pacities of er jo ing them. | 
Tiere cannot be a ſtronger Argument that God has 
deſigaed us for a State of ſuture Bappincſs, ard for that 
Heaven which he has revealed to us, than that he has 
thus Paturoiiy qualified. the Soul: for it, and made it a 
Being capable of receiving ſo much Biſ-, He would 
never have mede ſech Faculties in vair, and have en- 
dowed us with Powers that were not to be exerted on 
ſuch Obj: As as are ſuited to them. . It is very manifeſt, 
by the ir ward Frame and Conliitution of our Minds, 
that be has adapted them to an infinite Variety of Plea- 
ſures and Gratifcations, which are not to be met with 
in this Life. We- ſhould therefore at all times take care 
that we do not difappoint this his gracious Purpyſe and 
Intention towards us, and make theſe Faculties which 
he formed as ſo many Qualifications for Happineſs ard 
Rewards, to be the Inſtruments of Pain and Puniſhment, 
SrECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. co. 
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; HIL A ond SHALUM, an Antediluvian 
| Courtſhip. 


"i IL PA was one of the 150 Daughters of Zi hab, | 
| of the Race cf Cohu, by whom ſome of the Learn- | 
3 ed think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly beautiful, 

. and when ſhe was but a Gül of Threeſcore and ten 
3 Years of Age, received the. Addrifi's of ſveral who 


made Love to her, Among theſe were two Brothere, 
Har path ard Shalum, Harpath, being the Firſt-born, 
was Maſter of that ſruittul Region which lies at the 
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Fot of Mount Tirzah, in the Scuthern Parts of China. 4 
Shalum (which is to ſay the Plinter in the CZ I Lan- * 
puage) poſteiled ali the nciahbourirg Hill's, and that Yo 


great Range of Nlountains which ©Ces uncer the Name 
of Tu gab. Huęatb was cf a haughty contemptudus 
Spuit; Shalum was of a gentle Diſpoſit on, beloved both 
by Gcd ard M :n, 

Ie is ſaid that among the Antediluvian Women, the 
Daughters of Cela hid their Minds wholly ſet upon 
; Riches; for Which Reaſon the beautiful Hiha preferr'd 
| 


Harpaih to Shalum, becauſe: of his numerous Flocks ard 


N Hercs, th.t covered all the low Country which runs 
A along the Foot of Mount Tirzah, and 1s watered by 
1 ſeveral Fountains and Streams breaking cut of the Sides 
0 o! that Mount in. | 
, Harpath made ſo quick a Diſpatch of his Courtſhip, 
; that he married Ilha in the Hundredth Ver of ber 


S | Age; and being of an infulert Temper, laughed to Scorn 
his Brother Sha/um for having pretended to the beautiful 
| Hipa, when he was Miter of nothing but a Jong Chain 
1 of Rocks and Mountains. 'I his ſo much provoked Sha- 
[4 lum, that he is ſaid to have cuiſ:d his Brother in the 
B.tternels of his Heart, and to have prayed that one of 
bis Mountains might fall upon his Head if ever he cane 
within the Shadow of it. 

From this Time forward Tarpath would never ven- 
ture out of the Vallies, but came to an untimely End in 
the 250th Year of his Age, being drowned in a River 
as he attempted to croſs it. This River is called to this 

H 5; Day, 
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Day, from his Name who periſhed in it, the River Har- 
path, and, what is very remarkable, iſſues out of one of 
thoſe Mountains which Salam wilked might fall upon 
his Brother, when he curſed him in the Bitterreſs of his 
Heart. 

Hlięa was in the 160th Year of her Age at the Death 
of her Rvſtand, having brought him but 50 Children, 
before he was ſcatched away, as bas been already related. 
Many of the Antediluvians made Love to the young 


Widew, tho' no one was thought fo likely to ſuccecd in 


her Affections as her firſt Lover Sha/um, who renewed 
his Court to her about ten Years after the Death of 
Harpath; fr it was* not thought decent in thoſe Days 
that a Widow ſhould be ſeen by a Man within ten Years 
after tbe Deceaſe of her Iluſband, 

Salam fallir g idto a deep Melancholy, and reſolviag 


to take àuay that Object:on which had been raiſed 


agairſt him when he made his firſt Addreſſes to H:/ba, 


negon, immediately after her Marriage with Harpath, 
to plant all that mountainous Region which fell to his 


P 
Lot in the Diviſion of this Country, He knew how to 
adapt every Plant to its proper Soil, and is thought to 


have inherited many traditional Secrets of that Art from 


the firſt Man. Tais Employ ment turn'd at length to 
his Profit as well as to his Amuſement: His Mountains 
were in a few Years ſhaded with young Trees, that gra- 
dually {hot up into Groves, Woods, aud Foreſts, inter- 
mixed with Walks and Lawns, and Gardens; inſomuch 
that the whole Region, from a naked and deſolate Proſ- 
pect, began row to look like a fecord Paradiſe. The 
Pleaſantneſs of the Place, and the agreeable Diſpciition 
of Shalum, who was reckoned one of the mildeſt and 
wiſeſt of all who lived before the Flood, drew into it 
Maltitudes of People, who were perpetually employed 
in the ſinking of Wells, the dipping of Trenches, and 
the bollowing t Trees, for the better Diſtribution of 

Water through ebe Part of this ſpacious Plantation. 
The Habitations 0: Saum icoked every Year more 
beautiful in the Fyes cf Hl. pa, wha, aſter the Spice of 
70 Au:umns, was, Wor de rfull/ pleaſed with the ciltant 
Proſpect of Shalim's Hille, which were then covered 
With innumerable Tulls of Licts, and gloomy Scenes 
| Lat. 
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that gave a Magnificence to the Place, and converted ic 
into one of the fineſt Landſlsips the Eye of Man coul, 
behold. | ; 

The Chineſe record a Letter which SYalum is ſaid ta 
have written to Ha, in the Eleventh Year of her Wi- 
dowhood, I ſhall here tranſlate it, without departing 
from that noble Simplicity of Sentiments, and Plainneſs 
of Manners, which appears in the Original, 

Shalum was at this Time 180 Years old, and H:a 
170. 


Shalum, Maſter of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, Miſtreſs of 


. the Vallies. 5 
In the 788th Year of the Creation. 
What have I not ſuffered, O thou Daughter of Zi, 
bah, ſince thou gavelt thyſelf away in Marriage to my 
Rival? I grew weary of the Light of the Sun, and 
have ever tince been covering myſelf with Woods and 
Foreſts. Theſe threeſcore and ten Years have I be- 
wailed the Loſs of thee on the Tops of Mount Tirzah, 
and ſoothed my Melancholy among a thouſand gloomy 
Shades of my on raiſing. My Dwellings are at pre- 
ſent as the Garden of God; every Part of them is 
filled with Fruits, and Flowers, and Fountains. The 
whole Mountain is perfumed for thy Reception. Come 
up into it, O my Beloved, and let us people this Spot of 
the new World with a beautiful Race of Mortals; let 
us multiply exceedingly among theſe delightful Shades, 
and fill every Quarter of them with Sons and Daugh- 
ters, Remeinber, O thou Daughter of Zihab, that 
the Age of Man is but a thouſand Years; that Beauty 
is the Admiration but of a few Centuries. It flouriſhes 
as a Mountain Oak, or as a Cedar on the Top of Tir- 
xa, which in three o tour hundred Years will fade 
away, and never be thought of by Poſteriry, unleſs a 
young Wood {rings from its Roots. Think well on 
this, and remember thy Neighbour in the Mountains.” 


Having here inſerted this Letter, which I look upon 


az the only Antediluyian GY now extant, I ſhall 
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in my next Paper give the Anſwer to it, and the Sequel 
of this Stoty. 
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The Letter inſerted in my lat had ſo good an Fea 


upon H:/va, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs than a 'I'welve- 
month, aſter the following Manner. 


7 24 
Hiipa, 


re, of the Jallies, to Shalum, Maſer of 
I eunt Iirzzh. 

In the 589! Itar of the Creation, 
What have I to do with thee, O Sha/am? 'I'i ou 
praiſeſt Hia's Beauty, but art thou not ſecretly ena- 
moured with the Verdure of her Meadows ? Art thou 
not more affected with the Proſpect of her green I. 
lies, than thou woulceſt be with the Sight of her Per- 
ſon? The Lowings of my Hers, and the Bleatings of 
my Flecks, make a pleaſant Echo in thy Mountains, 
and found ſweetly in thy Ears. M hat tho' I am de— 
lighted with the Wavirgs of thy Foreſts, and theſe 
Breezes of Perfumes which flow from the Top of T :r- 
za); Are thele like tte Riches of the Valley? 
* | know thee, O Shalum; thou art more wiſe and 
happy than any of the Sons of Men. Thy Dwellirps 
are among the Cedars ; thou ſearcheit out the Diverti- 
ty of Soils, thou underſtandeſt the -Jufluences of the 
Stars, and markeſt the Change of Seafors. Can a 
Moman appear lovely in the Eyes cf ſuch a one? 
Diſquiet me not, O Shalwm; let me alone, that ] m: y 
erjcy thoſe poodly Potl-fiions which are fallen to mv 
Lot. Win me not by thy enticing Words. May thy 
Trees increaſe and multiply: mayeſt thou add Word 
to Weod, and Shade to Shade; but tempt not Hia 
to deſtroy thy Solitude, ard make thy Retirement 


popu ous.“ 


The Chineſe ſay, that a little time aſterwards ſhe ac- 


ce pted of a 'Ireit in one of the neige bourirg Hills to 


which Shalum ed iovited her. 
two Years, 


This Treat latted for 
and is ſaid to have coſt Saum five hundred 
Ante« 
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Antelop*s, two thouſand Oſtriches, and a thouſand Tun 
of Milk; but what moſt of all recommended it, was that 
Variety of delicious Fruits and Pot-herbs, in which no 
Perſon then living could ary way equ n Shaker, 

He treated her in the Bower which he bad planted 
zmidſt the Wood of Nightingal's. This Wood was 
made up of ſuch Fruit-Trees and Plants as are molt 
apreeable to the ſcveral Rincs of Singing Birds; fo that 
it had drawn into it all the Muſick of the Country, and 
was filled from one End of the Year to the other with 
the moit agrecable Concert in Seaſon. 

lle fhewed her every Day ſome beautiful and ſur- 
priſing Scene in this new Region of Woodlancs; and 
as by this means he had all the Opportunities he could 
wiſn for of opening his Mind to her, he ſucceeded fo 
well, that upon her Departure ſhe made him a kind of 
Promiſe, ard gave him her Word to return him a poſi- 
tive Anſwer in lefs than Fifty Years. 

She h2d not been long among her own People in the 
Vallies, when ſhe received new Overtures, and at the 
ſame time a molt ſplendid Viſit from Mifpach, wl. o 
was a mighty Man of old, and had built a great City, 
which he called a ſter his own Name. Every Houſe was 
made for at le:t a thouſand Years, nay there were ſome 
that were leaſed out for three Lives; ſo that the Quan- 
tity of Stone and Timber conſumed in this Building is 


{-:rce to be imagined by thoſe who live in the prelent 


Age of the World. This great Man entertained her 
with toe Voice of muſical Inſtruments which had been 
Litzly invented, and darced before her to the 8 und cf 
tae {imbrel, He alſo preſent:d her with ſeveral do- 
meltics Utenſils wrought in Braſs and Iron, which had 
been newly found out for the Conveniency-of Life, Ia 
te mean time Slum grew very uneaſy with himſzlf, 
and was ſorely diſpleaſed at H:/pa for the Reception 
which the had given to Migach, inſomuch that he ne- 
ver wrote to her or ſpoke of her during a waole Revo- 
lution of Saturn; but finding that this Intercourſe went 
no further than a Viſit, he again renewed his Addreſſcs 
to her, who during his long Silence is ſaid very often to 
have calt a wiſhing Eye upon Mount Tirzah, 

Her 
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Her Mind continued wavering about twenty Years 
longer between Shalum and 175/5:ach ; for tho' her In- 
clirations favoured the former, her Interelt pleaded very 
powerfully for the other. While her Heart was in this 
unſettled Condition, the following Accident happened 
which determined her Choice. A high Tower of Wood 
that Rood in the City of Miſpach having caught Fire 
by a Flaſh of Lightning, in a few Days reduced the 
whole Town to Aſhes. 1/7*pach reſolved to rebui'd the 
Pace whatever it ſtould coſt him; and having already 
ceſtroyed all the Timber of the Country, he was forced 
to have recourſe to Sd aπm, whole Foreſts were now two 
hundred Years old. He purcnaſed theſe Woods with ſo 
many Herds of Cattle and Flocks of Sheep, and with 
ſuch a vaſt Extent of Fields and Paſtures, that Sha/wn was 
row grown more wealthy than Miſepach; and theicfore 
2ppeared fo charming in the Eyes of Ziþan's Dauglitar, 
that the no longer refuſed him in Marriage, Oa the 
Day in which he brought her up into the Mountains he 
raiſed a moſt provigious Pile of Cedar and of every {ſweet 
ſmelling Wood, which reached above 3co Cubits in 
height; He alſo c:it into the Pile Bundles of Myrrh. and 
Sheaves of Spikenard, enriching it with every ſpicy 
Shrub, and makirg it fat with the Guins of his Plantz- 
tions, This was the Burnt-Offering which Shalum of- 
fcred in the Day of his Eſpouſals: The ſmoke of it aſ- 
eended up to Heaven, and filed tne whole Country with 
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HIS TOR x. 


HEN I Icok into the Frame and Coynſtitution 

of my own Mird, there is no Part of it which 

I ob{crve with greater Satisfaction, than that Tenderneſa 
ard Concern which it beers for the Good and Happi- 
reis of Mankind. My own Circumſtances ere indeed 
lo narrow and. ſcanty, that I ſhould taſte but very little 
Pleaſure, could I receive it only from thoſe Enjoyments 
which are in my own Poſſeſſion; but by this great Tinc- 
ture of Humanity, which I find in all my Thoughts 
| | and 
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and Reflections, I am happier than any ſingle Perſon cn 
be, with all the Wealth, Strength, Be-uty and Succeſs, 
that can be conferred upon a Mortal, if he only reliſhes 
ſuch a Proportion of theſe Bleflings as is veſted in him- 
ſelf, and in his own private Property. By this Means, 
every Man that docs himſelf any real Service, does me 
a Kindneſs. I come in for my Share in all the Good 
that happens to a Man of Merit and Virtue, and par- 
take of many Gifts of Fortune and Power that IT was ne- 
ver born to. There is nothing in particular in which [ 
ſo much rejoice as the Deliverance of good and generous 
Spirits out of Dangers, Difticulties and Diſtreſſes. And 


- becauſe the World does not ſupply Inſtances of this 


Kird to furniſh out ſufficient Entertainments for ſuch an 
Humanity and Benevolence of 'I'emper, I have ever de- 
lighted in reading the Hiſtory of Ages pait, which draws 
together into a varrow Compals the great Occurrences 
and Events that are but thinly {ſown in thoſe Tracts of 
Time, which lie within eur Knowledge and Obſervation. 
When I ſee the Life of a great Man, who deſerved well 
of his Country, after having ſtruggled through all the 
Oppoſitious ot Prejudice and Envy, breaking out with 
Luſtre, and ſhining forth in all the Splendor of Succeſs, 
I cloſe my Bok, and am an happy Man for a Whole 
Evening. 

But ſince in Hiſtory, Events are of a mixed Nature, 
and often happen alike to the worthleſs and the Deſer- 
virg, inſomuch that we frequently fee a virtucus Men 
dying in the midit of Diſappointments and Calamities, 
and the vicious ending their Days in Proſperity and Peace; 
I love to amuſe my ſelf with the Accounts 1 n:eet with in 
fabulous Hiſtories and Fictions: For in this Kind of 
Writings we have always the Pleaſure of ſeeing Vice 
puniſted, and Virtue rewarded : Indeed, were we able 
to view a Man in the whole Circle of his Exiſtence, we 
ſhould have the Satisfaction of ſceing it cloſe with Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, according to his proper Merit: But 
though our View of him is interrupted by Death before 
the Finiſhing of his Adventures (if I may fo ſpeak) we 
may be ſure the Concluſion and Cataſtrophe is altoge- 
ther ſuitable to his Behaviour. On the contrary, the 
whole Being of a Man, conſidered as an Hero, or a 
Knight» 
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Knight-Errant, is compreheaCced within the limits of a 
Pocm or Romance, and therefore always ends to our Sa- 
tisf.Rion; ſo that Imventions of this Kind wre like Focd 
avd Exercife to a goo! natwr'd Diſpoſition, which they 
pleaſe and gratify at the {ime Time that they nourith 
and ſtrengthen, The greater the Af Aion is in which 
we ſee our Favourites in theſe Relations engaged, the 
g entcr i: the Pleaſure we take in ſee:ng them relieved, 
A the many feign'i Hiſtories which I have met 
with in my Reading, there is none in Which the II ro's 


Perplexity is greater, and the Winding out of it more 


Cift:cult, than that ina Dench Auti.or whoſe Name l 


| have forgot. It fo happens, that the Hero's Mill ret; 


was the Siſter of his molt intimate Friend, who for ccr- 
tain Reaſons was given out to be dead, while he wis 
preparing to leave - his Country 1 in quel of Adventures. 
The Aero b. wing heard of bis Frięeng's Dea th, immeci- 
a: 5 repaired to his Miſtreſs, to condole with her, and 
comfort her. Upon hi- Arrival in her Garden, he diſ- 
coveted at a D Har ce a Min claſp'd in her Arms, and em- 
brac'd with the molt endea aring Tenderdeſz What ſhould 


he do? It cid not conſiſi with the Gentleneſs of a Knight- 


Errant either to kill his Miſtreſs, or the Man whom 
ſhe was pleaſed to favour. At the {ame Time, it would 
have pag a Romance, ſhould he hive la'd violent 
Hands on himſelf. In ſhort, be immediately entered 
upon his Adventures; and after a long Series of Exploits, 
found out by Degrees, that the Perſon he ſaw in his 
Mi.irfS's Arms was her own Brother, taking Leave of 
her before he left his Country, and tie Embrace ſhe 
gave kim nothing elſe but the aff. iorate Farewell of a 
deter: So that he had at once the two greateſt Satis- 
actions that could enter into the Heart of Min, in find- 


ing his Friend alive, whom he had thought dead; ard 


his Miſtreſs faithful, whom he had believed inconſtant. 
There are indeed ſome Diſaſters f» very fetal, that it 
is impoſſible for any Accidents to rectify them. Of this 
Kind was that of poor Lucretia; and yet we ſee Ovid 
has found an Expedient even in this Caſe. He Ceſcrives 
a beautiful and royal Virgin walking on the Sea- ſhore, 
where ſhe was diſcovered by Nættune, and violated after 
a long and ſucceſsful Importunity, to mitigate her Sor- 
| rew, 
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row, he offers her whatever ſhe could wiſh for. Never 
certainly was the Wit of Woman more puzzled in find- 
ing out a Stratapem to retiieve her Honour, Had (he 
de:;r:d to be changed into a Stock or Stone, a Beaſt, 
Fiſh or Fow!, ſhe would have been a Loſer by it: Or 
had the defired to have been made a Sea- Nymph, 
or a Goddeſs, her Immortal.ty would have perpetuated 
her Diſgrace. Give me therefore, {11d ſhe, ſuch a Shape 
s may make me incapa le of ſuſt ring again the like Ci- 
I1mity, or ef being repro ched for what I have already 
{ifizred. In ſhort, ſhe was turned into a Man, ard by 
that only Means avoided the Dan, er and Imputation ſhe 
o much dreaded. | 

was once myſelf in Agonies of Grief that are unut- 
terzbl-, and in ſo great a Diſtraction of Mind, that I 
thought myſelf even out of the Poſſibility of receiving 
Comfort. The Occaſion was as follows: When I was 
a Youth in a Part of the Army vehich was then quarter'd 
at Dower, I fell in Love with an agreeable young Wo- 
man, of a good Family in thole Parts, and had the Sa- 
tisfaction of ſceing my Addrefles kindly received, which 
orcaſicned the Per plexity I am going to relate, 

We were in a calm Evening diverting ourſelves upon 
the Top of the Cliff with the Proſpect of the Sea, and 
trifling away the 'I'ime in ſuch little Fondneſſes as are 
moſt ridiculous to People in Buſincls, and moll agreeable 
to thoſe in Love. 

In the midſt of theſe our innocent Endearments, ſhe 
ſnatch'd a Paper of Verſes out of my Hand and ran 
way with them. I was following her, when on a ſud- 
den the Ground, though at a conſiderable Diſtance from 
the Verge of the Precipice, ſunk under her, and threw 
her down from ſo prodigious an Height upon ſuch a 
Range of Rocks, as would have daſhed her into ten 
thouſand Pieces, had her Body been made of Adamant, 
It is much eaſier for my Reader to imagine my State of 
Mind upon ſuch an Occaſion, than for me to expreſs it. 
I ſid to myſelf, It is not in the Power of Heaven to re- 
licve me! M hen awaked, equilly tranſported and atto- 
rilhed, to ſee myſelf drawn out of an Aﬀeattion Which 
the very Moment before appearcd to me altogether inex- 
tricable. 

The 
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The Impreſſions of Grief and Horror were fo lively 
on this Occaſion, that while they laſted, they made me 


more miſerable than I was at the real D;ath of this : 
beloved Perſon (which happened a few Months after, at 

a Time when the Match between us was concluded) in— - 
aſmuch as the imaginary Death was untimely, and I my- : 
ie!f in a Sort an Acceſſiry; whereas her rcal D:ceaſe 


Vitable, | 

The Memory of the Dream J have related, lil! dwel's 1 
ſo krongly upon me, that Jean never read the Defcrip- 72 
tion of Dover -Cliꝶ, in Shateſpear's Tragedy of Kg i 
Lear, without a freſh Senſe of wy Ficape. Ihe Prol- BM 


had at leaſt theſe Alleviations, of being natural and ine- 


pect from that Place is drawn with ſuch proper Incidents, WM 
that whoever can read it wit out growing giddy, mult bY 
nave a good Head, or a very bad one. | 4 
| 7 
Come on, Sir, here's the Place; aud flill! How fearful 
And dizzy "tis to caft one's Eyes fo low? 14 
My The Croaus and C boup®s tat WING the Midiuay Air, 1 
| Show ſcarce as pris as Pretles, Half Way dewn 1 
5 Hangs one that rather: Samphire Dreadful Trade ! ö 
| Methinks he feems us bigger than his Head. | 
The Fiſhermen that wait upon the Beach, 
Appear like Mice, and yord" tail anchoring Bark 1 
Dimi x iſb d to her Beat; her Boat! a B 145 jt 
Almsft beo fall for Sight. - The mw muring Surge 3s 
(That on the unnumber'd idle Pebble brats ) 4 
Cannot be heard fo high. PII lock no more, "al 
Le my Brain turn, | br 
. Sl... 
Gua rDIlan, Vol. III. No, 117. '* 


Honwov x. 


1 E. VERY Principle that is a Motive to good Adtions 

ought to be encouraged, ſince Men re of ſo dif- 
terent a Make, that the fame. Principle does not work | 
equally upon all Minds, What ſome Men are prompted 
to by Conſcience, Duty or Religion, which are only 
different Names for the ſame thing, others are prompted 
to by Honour, 
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The Senſe of Honour is of fo fine and delicate a Na- 
ture, that it is only to be met with in Minds which are 
naturally Noble, or in ſuch as have been cultivated by 
great Examples, or a refined Education. This Paper 
therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means of 
any of theſe Advantages are, or ought to be, actuated by 
this glorious Principle. | 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a Principle of 
Action when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall confider Ho- 
rovr with reſpet to three ſorts of Men, Firſt of all, 
with regard to thoſe who Þave a right Notion of it. 
Secordly, with regard to thoſe who have a miſtaken No- 
tion of it. And thirdly, with regard to thcſe who treat 
it as Catwerical, and turn it into Ridicule. | 

ln the firſt place, true Honour, though it be a dif- 
ſerent Principle from Religion, is that which produces 
the ſame Effects. The Lines of Action, though drawn 
from different Parts, terminate in the ſame Point. Rel'gi- 
on embraces Virtue, as it is injoined by the Laws of 
God; Honour, as it is graceful and ornamental to Hu- 
man Nature. The Religious Man fears, the Man of 
Honour /corns to do an ill Action. The former conſi- 
ders Vice as ſomething that is beneath him, the other as 
ſomething that is offenſive to the Divine Being. The 
one as what is unbecoming, the other as what is forbidden, 
Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural and genuine Language 


of a Man of Honour, when he declares that were there 


no God to ſee or puniſh Vice,. he would not commit it, 
becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo vile a Na- 
ture, 

I ſhall conclule this Head with the Deſcription of 
Honour in the Part of young 7 uba. 


Honur's a ſacred Tye, the Law of Kings, 

The noble Mind's diſtinguiſbing Perfe ion, 

That aids and ſtrengthens Virtue where it meets her, 
Ard imitates her Actions where foe is not. 

1t ought not to be ſported ait Cato. 


In the ſecond place we are to conſider thoſe who have 
miſtaken Notions of Honour, and theſe are ſuch as eſ. 
tabliſh any thing to themſelves for a Point of Honour 
with 
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which is cortrary either to the Laws of God, or of 
their Country; who think it more honourable to 1c 
verge than to forgive an Injury; who make no Scrup.e 
of telling a Lye, but would put any Min to Death that 
accules them of it; who are more careful to guard their 
Reputation by their Courage than by their Virtus. 
True Fortitude is indeed fo becoming in Human Nature, 
that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the Name of a 
Man ; but we find ſeveral who ſo much sLuſe this No- 
tion, that they place the whole Idea of Honour ina 
kind of Brutal Courage; by which means we have had 
many among us who have called themſelves Men of 
Horour, that would have been a Diſgrace to a Gibbet. 
In a word, the Man who ſacrifices any Duty of a rea- 
ſonable Creature to a prevailing Mede or Faſhion, who 
looks upon any thing as honourable that is diſpleaſing to 
bis Maker, or deſtructive to Society, who thinks hin{clf 
obliged by this Prir.ciple to the Practice of ſome Virtues 
ard rot cf others, is by no means to be reckon'd amorg 
true Men of Honcur, 

Timogenes Was a lively Inſtance of one acted by felſe 
Honour. Timegenes would ſmile at a Man's Jeſt who ri- 
dicuied his Maker, and at the ſame time, run a Man 
through tte Body tnat ipoke ill of his Friend. Timege- 
nes would have ſccrned to have betrayed a Secret, that 
was intruſted with him, tho' the Fate of his Country de- 
penced upon the Diſcovery of it. Timogenes took away 
the Life of a young Fellow in a Duel, for havirg ſpuk:n 
1:l of Pelinda, a Lidy whom he himſelf had ſeduced in 
Youth, and betrayed into Want and Ignominy, T'o 
Cloſe his Character, Timygencs, after having ruincd ſeve- 
ral poor 'Iraceſmen's Families, who had truſted. him, 
fold his Eſtate to ſatisſy his Creditors ; but Ike a Man 
of Honour, diſpoſed of all the Money he could make of 


It, in the payirg off his Play Debts, or to ſpcak in his 


own Langu-g?, bis Debts cf Honour. 
In the third place, we are to conſider thoſe Perſons, 
who treat this Principle as chimerical, and turn it into 
Ridicule, Men who are probe ſſedly of no Honour are 
ot a more profligate and abandoned Nature than even 
thoſe who are acted by falſe Notions of it, as there is 
more Hopes of a Heretick than of an Atheiſt, Theſe 
| Sons 
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Sons of Infamy conſider Honour with old Sax, in 
the Pity beforementioned, as a fine imaginary Notion, 
that le: "1 aſtray young unexperienced Men, and ne. 


them into rel Miſcticf., while they are engaged in the | 


Purſaits of a Shadow, 1 neſe are g-ncrally Perſons who, 
in Shakeſpear's Porn ſe, :re acer ard hachney'd in the 
Ways of Mun; whoſe Tmeaginitions are grown callous, 
and have loſt thoſe delicate Sertiments which are natural 
to Minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such old 
battered Miſcreants ridicule every thirg as Romantick 
that comes in competition with tkeir preſent Iatereſt, 
and tient thoſe Perſons as Viſionaries who dire ſtand up 
in a corrupt Age, for what bas not its immediate Re- 
ward joined to it. The Talents, Iatereſt, or Experi- 
ence of ſuch Men, make them very oft en vfefel in all 
Partes, and atall Times. Bat whatever Wealth and 
Dignities they may arrive at, they ought to confider, 
that every one ſtands as a Blot in the Annals of hs 
Country, who arrives at the Temple of Honour by any 
other Way than through that of Ve. 


GvuarDiaN, Vol. II. No. 161. 
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= Time preſent ſeldom a ffords ſuihcient Employ- 
ent to the Mind of Mun. Objects of Fein er 
Peature e, * or Admirition, do not lie thick enough 
tozetber in Life to keep the Soul in conſtant Action, 
and ſupply an immediate Exerciſe to its Faculties. ln 
order, therefore, to remedy this Defect, that the Mid 
mgy not want Buſineſs, but always have Materials for 
thinking, ſte is endowed with certain Powers, that can 
reca] what is paſſ.d, and anticipate what is to come. 
That won erful Faculty, which we call the Memory, 
is perpetually looking back, wen we have nothing 
preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe Repoſitories in 
ſeveral Animals that are filled with Stores of their for- 
mer Food, on which they may ruminate when their 
preſent Paſture fails, 
As the Memory relicves the Mind in her vacant Mo- 
ments, and prevents any Chaſms of Thought by * 
a 0 
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of what is paßt, we have other Faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is 4% come. Theſe are the Paſſious 
of Hope and Fear. 

By theſe two Paſſions we reach forward into Futurity, 
and bring up to our auge T houghts Odje cds that lie 
hid in the remotelt Depths of Time. We ſuffer Miſery, 
and er joy Happ: neſs, before they are in Being; we Can 
ſet the Sun ard Stats forward, or loſe ſight of them by 
wandring into thoſe retired Parts a Lternity, when the 
Heavens aud Earth ſhall be ro mo 

By tie way, who can imagine Fe the Exiſtence of 
a Creature is to be circumicribed by Mime, whole 


T. 5 are not? But I ſhall, in chis Paper, confine 
myſelf to that particular Falun which gocs by the 


Our Actua 1 njoyments are fo few and tranſient, that 
Man would be a very miſcrable Being, were he not 
endowed with this Paſſion, which pv es him a Taſle cf 
thoſe good Phings that 00 26 Wy come into h's 
Poſſe ſion 15 . id 1, Joi y thing 4 70 05 1 75 £67 # 
ſays the old Poct 7 Fink 2 8 ere is nat hing ohicy 
may net be hoped , and p 6164 * tut au- a tie Go, is ae 
able to give us. Hope quickers all the Bi}! Parts of Lite, 
aud keeps the Mind : wake in her not remiſs and 
ir dolent Hovrs, It gives babitual Serenity and Good. 
humour. It is a kicd ct Vital Heat in the Soul, th:t 
cheers and gladdens her, when the does not attend to 
It makes Pain eaſy, and Labour ple ſant. 

Beſide theſe ſeveral Advantages which riſe from Eee, 
there is another which is nee of the leaſt, and that is, 
its great Efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting too high 
a Value on preſent Enjoymer.ts, Ine Saying of Cæſur 
is very well known, When he had given away all his 
Eſtate in Gratuitics among his Friends, one of them aſ:- 
ed what ds w_ 851 for himſelf ; to which that great 
Man replied, H;je. His natural Magnanimity hindre, 
him from = zing wha he w. certainly potleſſed of, ard 
turned all his Tooughts pon ſomething more valu.b.c 
that he bad in view, I queſtion not but every Reader 
will draw a Moral from this Story, and apply it to hia- 
ielt without my Direction. | 

The 
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The old Story of Pandora's Box (which many of the 
Learned believe was formed among the Heathens upon 
the [radition of the Fall of Mar) ſhews us how de- 
plorable a State they thovrht the preſent Life, without 
Hope: To ſet forth the utmoſt Condition of Miſery 
they tell us, that our Foreſather, according to the Pagan 
Theology, had a preat Veſlel prefented him by Pandora: 
Upon his lifting up the Lid of it, fays the Fable, there 
flew out all the Calamities and Diſtempers incident to 
Men, from which, till that time, they had been altoge- 
ther exempt. ye, who had been incloſed in the Cup 


with ſo much bad Company, inite:d of flying off with 


the reſt, ſtack ſo cloſe to the Lid of it, that it was ſkut 
Cown up2ri her. 

I ſhall make but two Rofl xions upon what I have 
hitherto ſaid. Firit, that no kind of L:it- is fo h:pry 
as that which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the Hope 
is well grounded, and when the Object of it is of an ex- 
alted kind, and in its Nature proper to make the Perſon 
happy who enjoys it. 'I'his Propoition mult be very 
evident to thoſe who conſider how fe are the preſent 
Enjoyments of the moſt happy Man, and how inſufficient 
to give him an intire Satisfaction and Acquieſcence in 
them. 

My next Obſervation is this, that a Religious Le is 
that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded Hope, and 
ſuch an one as is fixed on Ctjects that are e pable pf 
making us entirely happy. his Hope in a Religions 
Man, is much more ſure and certain than the Hope of 
any Temporal Bleifing, as it is ſtrengthened not only by 
Reaſon, but by Faith. It has at the ſame time its Eye 
perpetually fixed on that State, which implies in the 
very Notion cf it the moſt full and the moſt complete 
Happineſs. 

I have before ſhewn bow the Influence of Hope in 
general {weetens Life, and makes our preſent Condition 
{upportabie, if not pleaſing ; but a Religious Hope has 
ſtill greater Advantages. It does not only bear up the 
Mind under her Sufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them, as tuey may be the Inſtruments of procuring her 
the great and ultimate End of all her Hope. 
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Religious Hope has likewiſe this Advartage above 
any other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive tie 
aring Man, and to fill his Mind not only with fecret 
Comfort ard R eſreſument, but ſometimes with Rapture 


and Tranſport. He triumphs i in bis Agonies, Whilſt the 


Soul fr rings forward witn Delig ht to the great Object 
which ſhe alw: ys had in view, and le.ves the Body with 
an Expect ition of being united to her in a _glo rious and 
Joyful Neſurrection. 


| fill. conclude this Ef. y with thoſe emb:ematical 
Expreili ois of a lively ope, wiich the Pialmiit mace 
fe of in the midit qt tinſe Danoers and Advertines 
winch ſ{crrounded him; for the following Paſſive had 
its preſent and per{_ nal, „ well as its future «1 d pro- 
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My Four hugdred and ſcventy ft Speculation turned 
upon tae 39s. Ct of ape in general, I ceſign this Pa- 
por as 2 Specui2tion ape tat valr and ſooliſn Hope, 
which is miſcmployed on t em po ral Objects, and produces 
many Sorrows and Calatuties in human Lite ; 

it is 4 Precept ſeveral times inculcated by Herace, that 
we huuld not entertain an [lope of any thing in Liſe 
which lies at a great D !iznce tom us. The Shortneſs 
and Uncertainty of our Time here, makes ſuch a kind 
of Hope unresſonabl and abſurd. The Grave lies un- 


ſeen between us and che © ject which we reach after: 


Where one Man lives to cy the Good he has in view, 
ten thouſaad are cut off in the Purſuit of it. 

It happens likewiſe unluckily, that one Hope no ſooner 
dies in us, than anotner Tiles 1 in its ſtead. We are 
apt to fancy that we fall be happy and fatisfied if we 
poil-ſs ourteives of ſuch and ſuch particular Erjoy- 
ments; but either by reaſon of their Emptinefs, or the 
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natural Inquietude of the Mind, we have no ſooner 
gained one Point but we extend our Hopes to another. 
We till find new inviting Scenes and Landſkips lying be. 
hind thoſe which at a diſtance terminated our View. 

The natural Coniequences of ſuch Reflexions are 
theſe; that we ſhould take care not to let our Hopes 


run out into too great a length; that we ſhould ſufficient- | 


ly weigh the Objects of our Hope, whether they be 
ſuch as we may reaſonably expect ſrom them what they 
propoſe in their Fruition, and whether they are ſuch as 
we are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe our Life extend 
itſelf ſo fr. If we hope for things which are at too 
great a diſtance from us, it is poſſible that we may be 
intercepted by Death in our progreſs towards them. If 
we hope for things of which we have not thoroughly con- 
ſider d the Value, our Diſappointment will be greater 
than our Pleature in the Fruition of them. If we hope 
for what we are not likely to poſſeſs, we act and think 
in vain, and make Life a greater Dream and Shado,y 
than it really is. 

Many of the Miſeries and Misfortunes of Life proceed 
from our want of Conſideration, in one or all of theſe 
Particulars, "They are the Ro:kson which the ſanguine 
Tribe of Lovers daily ſplit, and on which the Bankrupt, 
the Politician, the Alchymiſt and Proj & or are caſt away 
in every Age, Men of warm Imaginatiors and tower- 
ing Thoughts are apt to overlook the Goods of Fortune 
which are near them, for ſomething that glitters in he 
Sight at a Ciltance ; to neglzC ſolid and ſubſtantial Hap- 
pineſs, for whit is ſhowy and ſuperficial; and to con- 
temn that Good that lics within their reach, for that 
which they are not capible of attaining. Hope calcu- 
lates its Schemes for a long and durable Life; preſſes 
forward to imaginary Points of Bliſs ; and graſps at Im- 
pollibilities ; and conſequeat'y very often inſnares Men 
into Beggary, Ruin, and D.lonour. 

Vhat I have here ſaid, may ſerve as a Moral to an 
Aral ian Fable, which I fird tranſlated into Frexch by 
Monſieur Galland. The Fable has in it ſuch a wi d, 
but natural Simplicity, that I queſtion not but my Rea- 
Cer will be as much pleaſed with it as I have been, and 


that he will conſider nimſelf, if he reflects on the ſeve- 
Vor. II. 1 
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ral Amufements of Hope which have ſometimes p: ſled 
in his Mind, as a near Relation to the Perfran Glaſs- 
Man. | | 

- Alnaſchar, ſays the Fable, was a very idle Fellow, 
thut never would ſet his Hand to any Buſiceſs during his 
Fatber's Life, When his Father died, he left him to 
the value of an hundred Drachmas in Pan Money. 
Alnaſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out in 
Glaſles, Bottles, and the fineſt Earthen- Ware. Theſe 
he piled up in a large open Baſket, and having mace 
choice of a very littie Shop, placed the B: ſet at his 
Feet, and leaned his Back upon the Wall, in expcRation 
of Cuſtomers. As be fat in this Poſture with his Eyes 
upon the Baiket, he fell into a moſt amuſing Train of 
'Thovght, and was overheard by one of his Neig}bours, 
as he talked to himſelf in the following menner: This 
Baſket, ſays he, co? me at the Whelejale Merchant's an 
hundred Drachmas, which is all 1 have in the World, J 
ſhall quickly make txa hundred of it, by ſelling it in Retail. 
Theſe two hundred Drachmas will in a wery little while 
riſe to feur lurdred, which of curſe will amount in time 
to feur theuſand. Four thoujand Drachmas cannot fail of 
making eight thouſand. As ſon as by this means I a; 


Maſeer f ten theuſand, I will lay afide my Trae if a 


Glaſs-Man, ard turn Feweller. Rall then deal in Dia- 
mondt, Pearls, and ali ſerts of rich Stznes, When I have 
get tegel ler as much IMealth as I can ell deſire, I will 
make a Purchaſe of the finefl Houſe I can find, with Lands, 
Slawes, Eunuchs and Horſes. 1 fall tlen brgin to enj'y 
grnjelf, and make a noiſe in the World, I will net, haw- 
ever, flap there, but flill continue my Trafjick, till I have 
got together an hundred th:uſand Drachmas. When I 
lade thus made myjeif Maſter of an hundred theuſand 
Drachmas, 1 ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on the fort of a 
Prince, and will demand the Grand Viſiers Daughter in 
Marriage, after having repreſented to Hat Miniſter the 
Information which I hawe received of the Beauty, Wit, 
Diſcretion, and «tier high Qualities wwhich bis Daughter 
pofſefjess I will lit him kniw at the ſame time, that it is 
my Intention is make him a Preſent of a thouſand Pies 
of Gold on cur Marriage Night. As fon as bade mar- 
ved the Grand Viſiers Daughtcr, I] buy ber ten black 

| Eunuchs, 
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Eunuchs, the youngeſt and beſt that can be gel for Ulency. 
I muſt aficrwards make my Father-in-law a Yijit with a 
great Train of Equipage. Ard when 1 am placed at bis 
Right- hand, which he will do of courſe, if it be anly to 
honour his Daughter, I vill gie him the thouſand Pieces 
of Gold which I promiſed him, and afterwards to his great 
Surprije, will preſent him anuther Purſe of the fame Va- 
lue, with ſome ſhort Speech; ar, Sir, you ſee l am a Man 
of my Word: I always give more than I promiſe, 

I hen I have brought the Princeſs to my Houſe, I hail 
take particular care to breed her in a due Reſpect ta me, be- 
fore I give the Reins to Love and Dalliance, Tao this end 
1 jhall confine her is her own Apartment, make her a ſhort 
Vifit, and talk but [:ttle to her. Her Woman will repre- 
ſent to me, that foe is incenſolable by riaſon of my Un- 
kindneſs, and leg me with tears to careſs ber, and let 


. her fit down by ne; but I ſhall fli!l remain inexorable, 


aud will turn my Back upon her all the faft Night. Her 
Mather evil then come and bring her Daughter to me, 
as J am ſeated udn my Sofa. The Daughter, wits 
Tears in her Ey:s, will fling herſe!F at my Feet, and 


beg of me to receive ler itte my Fawour: Then will I, 


to imprint in her a theraugh Veneration for my Perſon, 
draw up my Legs and ſpuru her from me with my Foot, 
in ſuch a minner that ſhe ſhall fall down ſeveral Pacers 
from the Sofa, 

Alnaſchar was intirely ſwallowed up in this chimeri- 
cal Vihon, and could not forbear acting with his Foot 
Whit he had in his Thoughts; fo that unluckily ſtrik- 
ing his Baſſcet of brittle Ware, which was the Founda- 
tion of all his Grandeur, he kicked his Glaſſes to a great 
diſtance from him into the Street, and broke them into 
ten thouſand Pieces. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. 535. 


Human NATURE. 


Mr. SyzCTATOR, 
Have always been a very great Lover of your Spe- 
? q culations, as well in Regard to the Sudject, as to 
* your Manner of treating it. Human Nature I always 
thought the molt uſctul * of human Realon, and 
2 0 
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to make the Conſideration of it plezfint and entertain. 
ing, 1 aiways thought the bet Enploymert of human 
Wit: Other Parts of Philoſophy may ow ps make 
us wiſer, but this tot only anſwers that End, but 
makes us better too. Hence it was that the Oracle 
pror ounced Scc tes the wiſeſt of ell Men living, be- 
cauſe he jadic ouily made choice of human Nature for 
the Cijed of bs Thought: an Inquiry into which 
as much cxceds all other Learning, as it is cf more 
Cortequence to acyuit the true Nature and Meafures 
of Right and Wrong, than to ſettle the Diſtance ef 
the Pa nets, and con, pute the 1imes of their Cicum— 
volutioss. 

* Ore good Effect that will immediately ariſ- from a 
near Obſcivation of human Nature, is that we hall 
ccaſt to wonder at thoſe Action: which Men are uſed 
to reckon wholly enzccountibe; for as nothing is 
produced without a Czule, ſo by obſerving the Nature 
and Courſe of the Pafiions, we ſhall be able to trace 
every Action from its firll Conception to its Death, 
We thall no more admire at the Proceedings of Cati- 
lixe or Tiberius, when we know the one was actuated 
by a cruel Jeslouty, the other by a furizus Ambition; 
for the Actions of Men follow their Paſſions as natu- 
rally as Light coes Heat, or as any other Effect flows 
rom its C:uſe; Reaſon muſt be employed in adju! ung 
the Paſſions, but they mutt ever remain the Principles 
of Act:cn. 

The range and abſurd Variety that is ſo apparert 
in Mens Actions, fhews pla inly they can never proceed 
im med ately from Reaſon; fo pure a Fountain emits 
ro ſuch treubled Waters: They muſt neceſſirily ariſe 
from tlie Paſſiors, —_—_ are to tie Mind as the Winds 
to a Ship, they only can move it, ard they two often 
defircy it ; it fair and gentle, they guide it into the 
H:rbcur; if contrery and furious, they overſet it in 
the Waves: In the ſame manner is the Mind aſlitted 
or endargered by the Paſſhon:; Reaſon mult then take 
the Place cf Pilct, and can never fail of ſecuring her 
Charge if ſhe be not wantirg to herſelf ; The Strength 
of the Paſſions will never be accepted as an Excuſe tor 
compiying with them ; they were deſigned ſor Sub- 

* jection; 
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jection; and if a Man fuffer; them to get the upper 
Hand, he then betrays the Liberty of his own Sg ul. 
« As Nature h:s framed the ſeveral Species of ings 
as it were in a Chain, fo Man ſecms to be p'iccl as 
the middle Link between Arges and Brutes: IIcnce 
he participates both of Fleſh and Spirit by an admira- 
le Tie, which in him occelions perpstual ar of 
Paſſions; and as a Man inclide; to the argelick or 
brute Part of nis Conflitution, Re 13 then dero 2.nated 
good or bad, virtuous or wicked; if Love, „lercy. 
and Good-niture previal, tney ſpoak him of the An- 
gel; if Hatred. Cruelty, and Envy provominate, they 
declire his Rind red to the Brute. Herct it was that 
ſome of the Anci-nts imagined, th ut as Men in tas 
Life mclined more to the angel or the Brute, ſo alter 
their N:ath they itout] traufmigrate into the one er 
tie other; and it would be no unpleaſant Notion to 
conſider the ſevera: Species of Brotes, into which we 
may imagine thit Uyrants, M:lers, the Proud, &ali- 
cious, and lil-natured might be, chin ged. 
As a Conſequence of this Original, all Paſſions are 
in all Men, but appear not in all; Conftitution, Edy- 
cation, Cullom of che Country, Reaſon, and tie like 
Cauſes may improve or bare du Strengtu of them, 
but ſtill the Seeds renain, waich are ever ready to 
ſprout forth upon the leaſt Encouragement. I bave 
he.rd a Story of a good rel gious Man, who, having 
been bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very mocelt 
in Publick by a careful Refl:xion he made on his 
Actions, but he frequently had an Hour in Secret, 
wherein he had his Friſks and Capers; and if we had 
an Opportunity of examinirg the Retirement of the 
ſtricteſt Philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould find per- 


« petual Returns of thoſe Paſſions they fo artfully con- 


ceal from the Publick. I remember 1Mauchiavel ob- 


ſerves, that every State ſhou'd entertain a perpetual 


Jealouſy of its Neighbours, that ſo it ſhou'd never be 
unprovided when an Emergency happens; in like 
manner ſhould Reaſon be perpetually on its Gu 7d 
againſt the Paſſions, and never ſuffer them to carry on 
any Deſign that may be deſtructive of its Security; 
yet at the ſame time it mult be careful, that it don't 
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ſo far break their Strepgth as to render them con” 
temptible, and conſcquent!y it ſelf ur guardes. 

* The Underſtanding being of itfelt too flow ard 
I zy to exert itſelf into Action, it's neceſlary it ſhould 
be put in Motion by the gentle Gales of the Paſſions, 
which may preſerve it from ſtagnating and Corruption; 
for they are receflary to the Health of the Mind, as 
the Circulation of the animal Spirits is to the Health 
of the Body; they keep it in Life, and Strength and 
Vieour; nor is it poſſible for the Mind to perform its 
Cit.ces without their Aſſiſtance; theſe Motions are 


given us Wita our Beirg; they are little Spirits that, 


are born and die with us; to ſome they are mild, eaſy 
ard gente, to others wayward and unruly, yet never 
too frog {or the Reins of Reaſon and the Guidance 
of Ju gment. 

* We way generally obſerve a pretty nice Proportion 
beten the Strergth of Rezſon and Paſſion; the 
gicateſt Genius's have commonly the ſtrongeſt Aﬀec- 
t:ors, as, on the other hand, the weaker Underitand- 
gs beve gererally the weaker Paſſions; and *tis fit 
the Fury cf the Courſers ſhould not be too great for 
the Strergth of the Cbarioteer. Youco Men, wick 
P#:272 772 rot à hitie unruly, give ſmall Hopes of 
their ever being confiderable ; the Fire of Youth will 
of coviſe abate, ard is a Fault, if it be a Fault, that 
merds every Day; but ſurely, unleſs a Man bas Fire 
in Youth, he can- hardly have Warmth in Old Age. 
We muſt therefore be very cautious, leſt while we 
think to regulate the Paſſions, we ſhould quite extin- 
guiſn them, which is putting out the Light of the 
Soul; for to be without Ps ſſion, or to be hurried away 


with it, makes a Man equally blind. The extraordi- 


nary Severity uſed in molt of our Schools has this fatal 
Effect, it breaks the Spring of the Mind, and mot 
certainly deflroys more good Genius's than it can peſ- 
ſibly improve. And ſurely 'tis a mighty Miſtake that 
the Paſſions ſtou!d be ſo entirely ſubducd ; for little Tr- 
reguiarities are ſometimes not only to be bore with but 


* to be cultivated too, fince they are frequently attended 


3 


with the greateſt Perfection. All great Genius's have 
* Faults 
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« Fau'ts mixed with their Virtues, and reſemble tha 
* flaming Buſh which has Thorns amongſt Lights. 
Since therefore the Paſſions are the Principles of hu- 
man Actions, we mult endeavour to manage them ſo 
as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them under ſtrict 
Command; we mult govern them rather like free Sub- 
« j:&5 than Slaves, leſt, while we intend to make them 
* obedicnt, they become abject, and unfit for thife great 
«* Purpoſes to which they were deſigned. For my part 
I mull confeſs I could never have any Regard to that 
© Sc of Philoſopters, who ſo much inſiſted upon an 
« abſolute Indiflerence and Vacancy from all Paſtion; far 
* a Mn to diveſt himſelf of Humanity, in order to ac- 
quite a Tranquility of Mird, aud to eradicate the 
very Principles of Action, becaule it's impoſſible they 
may produce ill Effects. | 
Jam, SIR, 
Your aſfectionate admirer, 


Th 
SrecTaToR, Vol. VI. No 408. 


There is nothing which I contemplate with greater 
Pleaſure thin the Dignity of Human Nature, which of- 
ten ſhews itſelf in all Conditions of Life : For notwith- 
ſtincing the Degeneracy and Meannels that is crept into 
it, there are a thouſand Occaſions in which it breaks 
through its original Corruption, and ſhews what it once 
Wies, and waat it will be hereafter. I confider the Soul 
of Man, as the Ruin of a glorious Pile of Build ng ; 
where, amidſt great Hz-aps of Rubbiſh, you meet with 


noble Fragments of Sculpture, broken Pillars and Obe- 


lifks, and a Magnificence in Confuſion. Virtue and Wiſ- 
dom are continuzlly employed in clearing the Ruins, re- 
moving theſe diſorderly Heaps, recovering the noble 
Pieces that lie buried under them, and adjuſting them as 
well as pollivle according to their ancient Symmetry 
and Beauty. A happy Education, Conve rſstion with 
tae fineſt Spirits, looking abroad into the Works of Na- 
ture, and Obſervations upon Mankind, are the great 
A ſſi larces to this neteffary and glorious Work. But 
even among thoſe who 3 had the Happineſs of 
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any of theſe Advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch Ex- 
erticns of the Greatneſs that is natural to the Mind of 
Man, as ſhew Capacities and Abilities, which only want 
theſe accidental Helps to fetch them out, and few them 
in a proper Light. A Plebceian Soul is ſtill the Ruin of 
this glorious Ecifice, tho' incumber'd with all its Rub- 
biſn. This Reflection roſe in me from a Ietter which 
ny Servant dropp'd as he was dreſſing me, and which he 
told me was communicated to him as he is an Acqua in— a 
tarce of ſome of the Perſons mentiored in it. The : 
Epiſtle is from one Serjeant Ha of the Foot-Guards, | 
It is cireGec, 7o Srrjeant Cate, in the Coldiream Regi- 
went of Feit Guards, at the Red Letticc in the Butcher- 
Low near Temple-Bar. 

| was fo p'eaſed with ſeveral Touches in it, that I 
could not forbear ſhewing it to a Cluiter of Crit icks, 
who jaſtead of conſidering it in the Light I have done, 
txamited it by the Rules of Epiſtelary Writing: For 
2: theſe Gentlemen are ſeloom Men cf any great Ge— . 
nius, they work altogether by Mechanical Rules, ard 2} 
re ab'e to diſcover no Beauties that are not pointed out : 
ty Poutcurs and Rapin: The Letter is as foliows: 
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Com rade, From the Camp before A, Sept. 26. 
F KECEILFED Nur, and am glad yew ſelf and your 
«8 | Wife are in goed Health, with ail the reſt of wy 
1 Friends. Our Battallicn ſuffered more than I cou;d ui 
Mi in the Alion. But exho can withſland Fate? Pecr 
q dic hard Steverſon had his Fate with a great mary more: 
| Hle was killed dead bifore aue entered the Trenches, We 

lad abcde 2c of cur Battalion killed and wounded ; We 
I 1c Serjeants, 6 are as follkweth: er nings, Caſlles, 

Reach, Shirring, Meyrick, and my Sen Smith. The 

5 are not your Acquaintance. I Hage received a wery 

bad Shot in my Head myſelf, but am in Hepes, ard pleaje 

God,” 1 ſhall reccwer. I continue in the Field, and lie at 

„ Colonel's Quarters. Arthur is cer well, but 1 can 

give you no Account of Elms; he ewas in the Hoſpital be- 

fere I came into the Ficld. Ii net pretend to give you 
an Acccunt of the Battle, knowing yeu have à better in 
the Prints. Pray give my Service to Mrs, Cook and her 

D Daughter, 
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Daughter, to Mr. Stoffet and his M fe, and to Mr. Ly- 
ver, ard | homas Hlogſdon, and 1 Mr. Ragdell, and t 
all my Friends and Acquaintance in general who do aſh 
afier me. My Love to Mrs. Stevenſon. 1 am forry for 
the ſending ſuch ill News, Her Huſband was gathering 
a little Money together to ſend to his Wife, and put it into 
my Hands, 1 have Seven Shillings and Three Pence, 
which I ſhall take Care to fend; wiſhing your Wife a 
ſafe Delivery, and both of he all Happineſs, veſt 


Your aſſured Friend, 


and Comrade, 
Tohn Hall. 


Me had but an indiffirent Brealfaft, but the Mounſeers 
never had ſuch a Dinner in all their Lives. 

My kind Lyve ta my Comrade Hinton, and Mrs, Mor- 
gan, and te John Brown and bis Wife. I [ent Taus Shil- 
linge, and Stever ſon Six pence, to drink with you at Mr. 
Cook's; but 1 have heard nothing from him. It was by 
Mr. Edgar. 

Corprral Hartwell et to be remember'd to you, and 
deſires cu to enquire of Ee gar, what is become of his Fife 
Pegg; and gon you write to ſend Ward in your Letter 
what Trade ſhe drives. 

Ie bad here very bad Veather, which I doubt will 
be a hindrance to the Siege; but I am in Hopes we hail 


be Maſters af the Tenn in a little Time, and then I Le- 


lie de we ſhall go to Garrijon, 


I ſaw the Criticks prepared to nibble at my Letter ; 
therefore examin'd it myſelf,” partly in their Way, and 
partly my oven, This is (taid J) truly a Letter, and an 
honeſt Repreſentation of that chearful Heart which ac- 
companies the poor Soldier in his Warfare. Is not 
there in this all the Topick of ſubmitting to our De- 
ſtiny as well diſcuſs'd, as if a greater Man had been 
placed, like Brutus, in his Tent at Midaight, refletting 
on all the Occurrences of p:ſt Liſe, and ſaying fine 
Things on Being itf-if? What Serjernt Hall knows of 
the Matter, is, that he wiches there had not been ſo 
many killed, and he had bimſelf a very bad Shot in the 

42 Head, 
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Head, and ſhould recover if it pleaſed God. But be 


that as it will, he takes C-re, like a Man of Honour, 


85 he certainly is, to gt the Widow Szepher/on know, 
that he had Seven and Three-pence for her, and that if 


he lives, he is ſure he ſhall go imo Garriſon at laſt, 1 


doubt not but all the good Company at the Red Lettice 
drank his Health with as much real Efteem as we do of 
any of cur Friends, All that I am corc rn'd for, is, 
that Nlrs. Peggy Fart! may be offended at ſhewing 
this Letter, becaaſe her Conduct in Mr. Hartgecll's Ab- 
Jence is a little enquired into. But I could not ſiuk that 
Circumitance, becauſe you Criticks would have luſt one 
of the Parts which I doubt not but you have much to 
ſiy upon, Whether the Familiar Way is well hit in this 
Style or not? As for myſelf, I take a very particular 
Satisfaction in ſecirg any Letter that is fit only for thoſe 
to read who are corcerned in it, but eſpecially on ſuch a 
Subject. | 

I we cor ſider the Heap of an Army, utterly out of 
all Proſpect of riſing ard Preſerment, as they certainly 
are, and ſuch great Things executed by them, it is hard 
to account for the Motive ct,their Gallantry. But to 
me, who was a Cadet at the Bu tle of Co/ream in Scot- 
land, when Alan charged at the Iicad of the Regiment, 
now called Co/d/irram from the Victory of that Day; 
(remember it as well as if it were Yeſterday) I ſtood 
on the Left of oid #7, who I believe is now at CHelſea; 
I ſay, to me, who krow very well this Part of Man— 
kird, I take the Gallantry of private Sold ers to pro- 
ceed from the ſame, if net from a nobler Impulſe than 
th:t of Gentlemen and Officcr-. 'I key have the ſame 
Taſte of beirg acceptable to their Friends, and go thro? 
the D fficul ties of that Profefiion by the ſame irrefiltable 
Charm of Fellowſhip, and the Communication of Joys 
and Sorrows, which quickens the Reliſh of Pleature, 
and ab tes the Arpuiſh of Pain, Add to this, that they 
have the ame Regard to Fame, though they do not cx-+ 
ct fo great a Share as Men above them hope for; but 
Jil engage Seijeant Ha wou:d die Ten Thouſand 
Deaths, rather than a Word ſhould be ſpoken at the 
Red Lettice, or any Part of the Butcher- Reap, in Pre- 
zudice to his Cour ge or Honeſty, If ycu will have 
- my 
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my Opinion then of the Serjeant's Letter, I pronounce 
the Style to be mixed, but truly Epiſtolary ; the Senti- 
ment relating to his own Wound, is in the Sublime; 
the Poſtſcript of P:gg Hartavell, in the Gay; and the 
Whole, the Picture of the braveſt Sort of Men, that is 
4 to ſay, a Man of great Courage and ſmall Hopes. | 
1 TarLER, Vol. III. No. 87. 
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{ HumouUR, 


by MONG all kinds of Writing, there is none in 
which Authors are more apt to miſcarry, than in 
Woiks of Humour, as there is none in which they are 
more ambitious to excel. It is not an Imagination that 
teems with Monſters, an Head that is filled with extra- 
vagant Conceptions, which is capable of furniſhing the 
World with Diverſions of this nature; and yet if we 
look into the Productions of ſeveral Writers, who ſet up 
for Men of Humour, what wild irregular Fancies, what 
unnatural Diitortions of Thought, do we meet with? 
If they ſpeak Nonſenſe, they - believe they are talking 
Humour ; and when they have drawn togetner a Scheme 
of abſurd inconſiſtent Ideas, they are not able to read it 
over to themſelves without !auzhing. Theſe poor Gen- 
tlemen endeavour to gain themſelves the Reputation of 
Wits and Humouriſts, by ſuch monſtrous Conceits as al- 
molt qualify them for Bedlam ; not conſidering that Hu- 
mour ſhould always lie under the Check of Reaſon, and 
that it requires the Direction of the niceſt Judgment, by 
ſo much the more as it indulges itſelf in the molt bound- 
I:{s Freedoms, There is a kind of Nature that is to be 
obſerved in this ſort of Com poſitions, as well as in all o- 
ther; and a certain Regularity of 0 which muſt 
diſcover the Writer to be a Man of Senſe, at the ſame 
time that he appears altogether given up to Caprice. 
For my part, when I read the delirious Mirth of an un- 
Kilful Author, I cannot be ſo barbarous as to divert my- 
ſelf with it, but am rather apt to pity the Man, than to 
laugh at any thing he writes. | 
The deceaſed Mr. Shadwe//, who had himſelf a great 
deal of the Talent which : = treating of, repreſents an 


empty 


— 
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empty Rake, in one of his Plays, as very much ſurpriſed 
to hear one ſay that breaking of Windows was rot 
Humour; and I quei on not but ſeveral Egli Readers 
will be as much ſtartled to kesr me affirm, that many 
of thoſe raving incoherent Pieces, winch are often ſpread 
among us, under odd Chimerical Titles, are rather the 
Offsprings of a Diſtempered Brain, than Works of 
Humour. - 

It is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is not Hu- 
mour, than what is; ard very difficult to define it other- 
u iſe than, as Cauley has done Wit, by Negatives. 
Were I to give my owa Notions of it, I would deliver 
them aſter Plato“ manrer, in a kind of Allegory, and 
by ſeppoſirg Humour to be a Perſon, deduce to him all 
bis Qualific.ticns, according to the following Genealogy. 
Truth was the Feurcer of the Family, and the Father 
of Cc Scene. Grid Senſe was the Father of Vit, who 
married a Lady of a Coliateral. Line called Mirth, by 
whom te had Iſſue Humur. Humour therefore being 
the youngeſt of this Tluſtrious Family, and deſcended 
from Parents of ſuch different Diſpoſitions, is very vari- 
ous and unequal in his Temper ; fometimes you fee him 
putting on grave Looks and 2 ſolemn Habit, ſometimes 
airy in his Behaviour and fantaſtick in his Dreſs : Inſo- 
much that at different times he appears as ſerious as a 
Judge, and as jocular as a Merry Andrew, But as he 
bas a great deal of the Mother in his Conſtitution, 
whatever Mood he is in, he never fails to make his Com- 
pary laugh. | 

But fince that there is an Impoſtor abroad, who takes 
upon him the Name of this young Gentleman, and 
would willingly paſs for him in the World; to the end 
that well meaning Perſons may not be impoſed upon by 
Cheats, I would deſire my Readers, when they mect 
with this Pretender, to look into his Parentage, and to 
examire him ſtrictly, whether or no he be remotely reli- 
ed to Truth, and lineally deſcended from God Senſe; if 
Tot, they may concluce him a Counterfeit. They may 
likewiſe diſtinguiſh him by a loud and exct ſſive Laughter, 
in which he ſeldom gets his Company to join with him. 
Fer as True Humour generally looks ſerious, while every 
Ecdy laugbs about him; Fale Humcur is always lauph- 
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ing, whilſt every Body about him looks ſerious. I ſhall 


only add, if he has not in him a Mixture of both Pa- 
rents, that is, if he would piſs for the Offspring of Wit 
without Mirth, or Mirth without Vit, you may con- 
clude him to be altogether Spurious, and a Cheat. 

The Imp ſtor, of whom I am ſpeaking, deſcends 
originally from Falſbond, who was the Mother of Non- 
ſenſe, who was brought to Bed of a Son called Frenzy, 
who married one of the Daughters of F-/ly, commonly 
known by the Name of Lavg/ter, on whom he begot 
that Monſtrous Infant of waich I have been here fperk- 
ivg. I ſhall ſet down at length the Genealogical Table 
of Falſe Humour, and, at the ſame time, place under it 


the Genealogy of True Humour, that the Reader may 


at one View behold their different Pedigrees and Rola- 
tions. 


FaLSHOO pp. 
Nos ENS k. 
FRENZY. LAUGHTER. 
FALSE HumoOuR, 


TRUTH. 
GOOD SENSE. 


WIr. MiRru. 
Hu uo ux. 


I might extend the Allegory, by mentioning ſeveral 
of the Children of Falſe Humour, who are more in 
Number than the Sands of the Sea, and might in par- 
ticular enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which 
he has begot in this Ifland. But as this would be a very 
invidious Taſk, I ſhall only obſerve in general, that 
Falſe Humour differs from the True, as a Monkey does 
from a Man. | 

Fir/t of all, He is exceedingly given to little Apiſh 
Tricks and Buffooneries 
_ Secondly, He ſo much delights in Mimickry, that it 
is all one to him whether he expoſes by ir Vice and Fol- 


ly. Luxury and Avarice ; or, on the contrary, Virtue 


and Wiſdom, Pain and Poverty. 
Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, inſomuch that 
he will bite the Hand that feeds him, and 8 A 
ridicule 
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ridicule both Friends and Foes indifferently. For hav- 
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ing but ſmall "Talents, he muſt be merry where he can, 
not where he ſoul, 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of Reaſon, he purſues 
ro Point either ot Morality or Inſtruction, but is Ludi- 
crous for the ſike of being fo. 


Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing but 


Mock- Repreſentat ons, his Ridicule is always Perſonal, 
and armed at the vicious Mun, or the Writer ; not at 
the Vice, or at the Writieg. 


I have here only pointed at the whole Species of Falſe 


Humouriſts; but as one of my principal 1: liges in this 


Paper is to beat down that malignant Spirit, which dif 
covers it{c;f in the VVritings of the preſent Age, I ſhall 
not ſcruple, for the future, to ſingle out any of tne ſmall 
Wits, that infeſt the World with ſuch Com -oſitions as 


ae il-oatured, immoral, and abſurd. "This is the only 


Exception which I ſhail make to the general Rule I have 
preicriied my ſelf. of attracting Multitudes : Since every 
honeſt Man ought to loo upon himſelf as in a natural 
State of War with the Libeller, and Lampooner, and to 
anroy them where-ever thry fall in his way, This is 
but retaliatirg upon them, ard treating them as they 
treat others. C 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 35. 


Hus BAN p. 


Mr. SpeEcTAT OR, 
s AVING in your Paper of Worday laſt publiſhed 
: my Report on the Caſe of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, 
wherein I have taken notice, tha: Love comes after 
Marriage; I hope your Readers ure ſatisfied of this 


« Truth, "that as Love generally produces Matrimony, 


#2 it often kappers that Mitrimouy produces Love. 


It perhaps requires more Virtues to make a good 


* Huſband or Wife, than what go to the finiſhirg any 
* the molt ſhining Choracter whatſoever. 

* Diſcretion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and according- 
ly ve find that the beſt Huſhinds have been moſt fa- 
* miovs for their Wiſcom. Homer, who hath drawn a 

perfect Pattern of a prudent Man, to make it the more 

complete 
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complete, hath celebrated bim for the juſt Returns of 
Fidelity and Truth to bis Penelope; infomuch that he 
refuſed the Car: ſſes of a Go. ldeſs for her ſake, and to 
uſe the Expreſſion of the belt of Pagan Authors, ve/u- 
lam ſuam prœtulit Immortalitati, his old Woman was 
dearer to him than Immortality, 

* Virtue is the next neceſſary Qualification for this 
domeſtick Character, as it naturally produces Conſtan- 
cy and mutual Fiteeim, Thus Prutzs and Porcia were 
more remarkable for Virtue and Affection than any 
others of the Aye in which they lived, 

* Good-nature is a third veceſiary Ingredient in the 
Marriige-State, without Which it would inevitably 
ſour upon a thouſand O.cafions. Wien Greatneſs of 
Mind is joined with this amiable Quality, it attracts 
the Admiration and Eſleem of all who behold it. 
Thus Cz/ar, not more remirkable for his Fortune 
and Valour than for his Humanity, ſtole into the 
Hcarts of the Roman Peop'e, when, breaking through 
the Cuſtom, he proncunced an Orat.on at the Funeral 
of his firſt and beſt beloved Wife. 

Good nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſteady ard 
uniform, and accompanied with an Evennefs of Tem- 
per, which js, above all things, to be preſerved in this 
Friendſhip contracted for Life. A Man muſt be eaſy 
within himſelf, before he can be ſo to his other ſelf. 
Socrates, and Marcus Aurelius, are Iuſtances of Men, 
who, by the Strength of Philoſophy, having entirely 
ompoſed their Minds, ard ſubdued their Paſſions, 
are celebrated for good Huſbinds, notwithſtanding 
the firit was yoked with Xartippe, and the other with 
Fauſtina. If the wedded Pair would but habituate 
themſelves, for the firit Year, to bear with one ano- 
ther's Fzults, the D. fficulty would be pretty well con- 
quer'd. This mutual Sweetneſs of 'Temper and Com- 


placency was finely recommended in the Nuptial Cere- 


monies among the Heathens, who, when they ſacri- 


ficed to Juno at that Solemnity, always tore out the 


Gall from the Entrails of the Victim, and caſt it be- 

hind the Altar. | 

* I ſhall conclude this Letter with a Paſſige out of 

Dr. Pitt's Natural Hiſtory of Staffirdſoire, not only as 
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dit will ſerve to fill up your preſent Paper, but, if I find 
* mylelf in the Humour, may give Riſe to another; 1 
having by me an old Regiſter, belonging to the Place 
© here undermentioned.” 

Sir Philip de Semerwile he'd the Manors of JF Liche. 
no ο. Sireſcot, Ridzecare, Netherton, and Cowtlee, all in 
Com. Stafford, of the Earls of Lancaſter, by his memora- 
ble Service. The ſnid Sir Philp thall find, maintain, 
and ſultaio, one Bacau-Tlitcb. langing in his Hall at 
IF hichenxure, ready arrayed all times of the Year, but 
in Lent, to be given to every Man or Woman married, 
aſter the Day and the Year of their Marriage be paſt, 
in Form following. 

Whenloever that any one fuch before-named will 
come to enquire for tne Bacon, in their own Pcrſon, 
they (hall come to the Bail:f, or to the Porter of the 
Lordihip of N Hichenovre, and ſhall ſay to them n the 
manner as enſu*th 
* Biylift, or Porter, I coo you to know, that I am 
come for myſelf, to demand one Bacon Fiyke hanging 
in the Hall of the Lord of Whichenovre, after the Form 
* thereunto belonging.” 

After which Relition, the Bailiff or Porter ſhall a ſſign 
a Day to him, upon Promiie by his Faith to return, and 
witn him to brivg Twain of his N-ighbours. Ard in 
tae mean time the (aid Bailiff ſtall take with him Twain 
of the Freeholders of the Lordſhip of Whicherowre, and 
they three ſhall go to the Manor of Rudlaw, belongirg 
to Robert Knipghticye, and there ſhall ſummon the fore— 
ſaid Anghtheye, or his Bailiff, commanding him to be 
ready at I bichenxvre the Day appointed, at Erime of 
Day, with his Carriage, that is to ſay, a Horſe and a 
Saddle, a Sack and a Prike, for to convey the ſaid Bacon 
and Corn a Journey out of the County of Stafford, at 
his Coitages. And then the ſaid Bail'ff ſhall, wich the 
laid Freeholders, ſummon all the Tenants of the ſaid 
Maror, to be ready at the Day appointed, at Hhiche- 
zovre, for to do and perlorm the Services which they 
owe to the Bicon, Ard at the Day affigned, all ſuch as 
ow: Scrv:"es to the Bacon, (t;all be ready at the Gate of 
tne Manor of I/ bichencure, irom the Sun-rifing to Noon, 
attending and awaiting for the coming of him who 
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fetcheth the B:con. And when he is come, there ſhall 
be delivered to him and his Fellows, Cha pelets; and to 
all thoſe which ſhall be ther», to do their Services due to 
the B con. And they ſhall Bad the ſaid Demandant 
with Trumps and Tabours, ard other manner of Min- 
Prelſy, to the Hall-Door, where he ſhall find the Lord 
of Whichenovre, or his Steward, ready to deliver the 
Bacon in this manner. 

He ſhall erquire of him, which demanleth the Bacon, 
if he have brought twain of bis Neigibours with him: 
Which mult anſwer, They be here ready. And then the 
Steward ſhall cauſe theſe two Neighbours to ſwear, if 
the ſaid Demandant be a weided Man, or have been a 
Man wedded; and if fince his M:rriage one Year and a 
Dey be paſt; and.if he be a Freeman, or a Villiin. 
And it his faid Neighbours make Oath, that he hath 


ter him all theſe three Points rehearſed ; then ſhall the 


B:con be taken down and brought to the Hall- Door, 
and hall there be laid upon one half Quarter of Wheat, 
and upon one other of Rye. And he that demandeth 
the Bacon ſhall kneel upon his Knee, and ſhall hold his 
Right-Hand upon a Book, which Book ſhall be laid up- 
on the Bacon and the Corn, aud ſhail make Oc: th in this 
manner. 

* Here ye, Sir Philip de Scmervile, Lord of WWhiche- 
* nevre, mayntener and gyver of this Baconne: "Phat 1 
* A fithe I wedded B my Wife, and ſithe I had hyr in 
* my kepying, and at my Wylle, by a Year and a Day 
* after our Marriage, I would not have chauoged for 
none other, farer, ne fowler ; richer, ne pourer; ne for 
none other deſcended of greater Lynage; fl:pying ne 
* waking, at noo tyme. And if the ſezd B were ſole 
* and ] ſole, I would take her to be my Wife beſore all 
* the Wymen of the Worlde, of what condiciones ſoever 
* they be, good or evylle: as help me God and his 
* Seyntes, and this Fleſh and ail Flethes 

And his Neighbours ſhall make Oath, that they truſt 
verily he hath ſaid truly, Ard if it be found by his 
Neighbours beſore- named, that he be a Freeman, there 
ſhall be delivered to him half a Quarter of Wheat and 
a Cheeſe; ard if he be a Villain, ne (hail have half a 
Quarter of Rye without Cheele. And then ſhall Kinight- 
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{:ye, the Lord of Rud/1v, be called for, to carry all theſe 
Things tofore 3 and the faid Corn ſhall be laid 
on one Hotſe and the Bacon above it; and he to whom 
the Bacon appertaineth ſhill aſcend upon his Horſe, and 
ſhall take the Cheeſe before him, if he have a Horſe. 
And if he have none, the Lord of Ii hichenovre ſhall 
cauſe him to have one Horſe and Siddle, to ſuch time 
as he be paſſed his Lordſhip; and ſo ſha!! they depart 
the Manor of Whichenowre with the Corn and the Ba- 
con, totore him that hath won it, with ']'rumpets, Ta- 
bourets, and other manner of Minſtrelſte. And all the 
Free | crants of biete ure ſhall conduct him to be 
p · il d the Lordihip of Hic encore, And then ſhall 
they all return; except him, to waom appertaireth to 
make the Carriage and Journ y wit;:out the County of 
Sta por, at the Coſts of nis Lord of VMichenovre. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 607. 


IDLENESS 


M,. SrecTATOR, 
ITF you ever read a Letter which is ſent with the 
l more Picaſure for the Reality of its Complaints, 
* this may have Reaſon to hope for a favourable Ac- 
* ceptance ; and if Time be the molt irretrievable Loſs, 
the Regrets which follow will be thought, I hope, the 
* moſt juſtiſiable. The regaining of my Liberty from a 
long State of Indoience and InzQivity, and the De- 
ſire of reſiſting the farther Eucroachment of Idlenet*, 
make me apply to you; and the Uneaſineſs with 
* which I expect the Future, ſoon determined me to it. 
Idleneſs is fo geveral a Diftemper, that I cannot but 
imagine a Speculation on this Subject will be of um- 
« verſal Uſe. "There is hardiy any one Perſon without 
ſome Allay of it ; and thouſands beſides myſelf ſpend 
more J'ime in an idle Uncertainty wh:ch to begin tut 
« of two Affairs, than would have been ſufficient to have 
ended them both. The Occaſion of this feems to be 
the Want of ſome neceſſary Employment, to put the 
Spirits in Motion, and awaken them out of their Le- 
taargy : If 1 had leſs Leiſure, I ſhould have . i 
* for 
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for I ſhould then find my Time diſtinguiſhed int » 
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Portions, ſome for Buſineſs, and others for the indulg- 
ing of Plexfures : But now one Face of Indolence over- 
ſpreads the whole, and I have no L1nd-mark to direct 
myſelf by. Were one's Time a little ſtraitned by 
Buſineſs, like Water inclos'd in its Banks, it would 
have ſome determined Courſe ; but unleſs -it be put 
into ſome Channel it has no Current, but becomes a 
Deluge without either Uſe or Motion. 

« When Scanderbeg Prince of Epirus wis dead, the 
Tus li, who had but too often felt the Force of bis 
Arm in the Battles he had won from them, imagined 
that by wearing a piece of his Bones near their Heart, 
they ſhould be animated with a Vigour and Force like 
to that which inſpired him when living, As I am 
like to be but of little uſe whilit 1 live, I am reſoly- 
ed to do what God I can aftzr my deceaſe; and 
have ac:ordingly ordered my Bones to be diſpoſed of 
in this Manner for the Good of my Countrymen, who 
are troubled with too exorbitint a Degree of Fire. 
All Fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would in a ſhort, 
time be brought to endure tneir Beds in a Morning, 
and perhaps even quit them with Regret at Ten: In- 
ſtezd of hurrying away to t2iz2 a poor Animal, and 
run away from their own Thoughts, a Chair or a 
Chariot would be thought the moſt deſirable Means of 
performing a Remove from one Place to another, I 
mould be a Cure for the unnatural Deſire of Toba Trot 
for Dancing, and a Specifick to leſien the Inelinations 
Mrs. Fidzet has to Motion, and cauſe her always to 
give her Approbation to the prelent Place ſhe is in. 
In fine, no Egyptian Mummy was ever half ſo uſeful 
in Phyfick, as I ſhould be to theſe feyeriſh Conil. tu- 
tions, to repreſs the violent Sallies of Youth, and 
give each Action its proper Weight and Repoſe. 

* I can ſtifle any violent Inclination, and oppoſ a 
Torrent of Ang*r, or tne Solicititions of Reverge, 


with Succeſs. But Indolence is à Stream wich flows 


ſlowly on, but yet undermines the Foundation of e- 
very Virtue. A Vice of a more lively Nature were a 
more deſirable 'I'yrant than this Ruſt of the Mind, 
which gives a Tincture of its Nature to every Action 
* of 
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of ones Life, It were as little Hazard to be toft in 
a Storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed : And it 
is to ro Purpoſe to have withia che the Seeds of a 
thouſand good Qualities, if we want the Vigour ard 
Reſolution neceſſary for the exerting them. Death 
brings all Perſons back to an Equalicy ; and this Image 
of it, this Slumber of the Mind, leaves no Difference 
between the greateſt Genius and the me net Under- 
ſtanding: A Faculty of doing things remarkably 
praiſe worthy thus concealed, is of no more vic to the 
Owner, than a Heap of Gold to the Man who dares 
not uſe it. 

To morrow is ſtill the fatal Time when nll is to be 
red fied: To-morrow comes, it gocs, and le! 
pleaſe myſclf with the Shadow, whilit I Iule the 
Reality; unmindful that the preſent "Time alone 15 
ours, the future is yet unborn, and the pait is dead, 
2rd can only live (as Parents in their Children) in the 
Actiors it has produced. 


»The Time we live ouokt not to be computed by 
8 p g 


the Number of Years, but by the Uſc has been made 
of it; thus 'tis not the Extent cf Ground, but the 
year'y Rent which gives the Value to the Eſtate, 
Wretched and thougiticis Creatures, in the only Place 
where Covetcuſreſs were a Virtue we turn Prodigals! 
Nothing lies upon cur Hands with ſuch Uneaſineſ, 
nor has there been ſo many Devices for any one 
Thing, as to make it ſlide away imperceptibly and to 
ro Purpoſe. A Shilling ſhall be hoarded up with 
Care, whilſt that which is above the Price of an 
Eſtate, is flung away with Diſregard and Contempt. 
There is nothing now-a-days ſo mach avoided, as a 
ſolicitous Improvement of every Part of Time; 'tis a 
Report muſt be ſhunned as one tenders the Name of a 
Wit and a fine Genius, and as one fears the dreadtul 
Character of a laborious Plodder ; But notwithſtanding 
this, the greateſt Wits any Age haus produced thought 
far otherwiſe; for who can think either Socrates or 
Demeſi benes loſt any Reputation, by their continual 
Pairs both in overcoming the D-fefts and improving 
the Gifts of Nature, All are acquainted with the 
Labour and Aſſiduity with which 749 . 
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* Floqueace, Sexeca in his Letters to Lucelius aſſures 


bin, tete was not a Day in which he did not either 
write foinething, or read ard epitomile ſome good 
Autnor; and I remember P4zy in one o“ his Letters, 
where he gives an account of th various Methods he 
uſcd io fill up every Vacancy of Time, after ſeveral 
Employments which he enumerates; ſometimes, ſays 
he, I tunt; but even then Jerry with me a Pocket- 
book, that whilſt my Servants are buſied in diſpoſing 
of the N ts ard other Matters, I may be employed in 
ſomething that may be uſeful to me in my Studies; 
and that if I miſs of my Game, I may at the leaſt 
bring home ſome of my own Thoughts with me, and 
not have the Mortification of naving caught nothing 
all Day. 

* Thus, Sir, you ſte how many Examples I recal to 
mind, ard whit Arguments I uie with myſelt, to re- 
gain my Liberty: But as I am afraid "ts no ordinary 
Perſuaſion that will he of Service, I fall expect your 


Thoughts on this Sulj &, with. the greateſt Impa- 


tience, cſpeciilly ſirce the Good will not be confined 
to me alone, but will be of univerſal Uſe, For there 
is no Hopes of Amendment where Men ate pleas'd 
with their Ruin, and whiltt they think Lazineſs is a 
defirable Character: Wacther it be that they like the 
State itſelf, or that they thiak it gives them a new 
Luſtre when they do exert themſelves, ſeemingly to 
be able to do that without Labour and Application, 
which other: attain to but with the greateſt Diligence. 


Tam, SI R, 


Tinr miſt obliged humble Servant, 


Samuel Slack. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 316. 


There are two ſorts of Perſons within the Conſidera- 


ton of my Frontiſpicce; the firſt are the mighty Body 
cf Lincerers, Ferſons who don't irdeed employ their 
11me criminally, but are ſuch pretty Innocents, who, 


- as the Fort ſays, 
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<vaſle a tua 
In gentle Inactivity the Day. 


The others being ſomething more Viracioue, are ſuch & 
do not only omit to {p*:.d their Time well, but are in 
the conſtant Purſaic of Criminal Satisfactions. What- 
ever the Divine may think, the Caſe of the firſt ſeems 
to be the molt d: plorable, as the Habit of Sloth 1s more 
' Invincible tnan that of Vice. The firſt is preferr'd even 
when the Man is fully poſt fied of himfeit, and ſubmit- 
ted to with conſtant Del;beration and cool A tought, 
The c::ur wo ere driven into generally thre' the Heat 
of Wie, cr Youth, which * Lab calls a natural 
Prur.kenncis; and therefore cor {oquent'y are more ex- 
cutable {or any Errors committed during the Depriva— 
tion cr vuiprition of our Koen, than in the Poli fion 
of it. T ke zrreguiar Starts ot Victous Appetites are in 
time deſtroy ea bx the Gritification of 'em; bur a well, 
ordered Life of Sloth rectivs ny Strength rom its 


Continuance. I were (ſays 50 by the | Freld of the 
Shthful, and the Lira ite ; = e.id ef Urderfiand- 
ing, and bo! it avas oil crown For with 7 lars. nay 


Nettles had covered the Face trererf, nnd the WET Mall 
thereef was broken daun. To lee tel se of this 


— 
— — 


Perſon, the ſame Author adds, The Hot, ful i un hideth 
his Haud in his Boſoam, and it fric bel“ _ to bring it 
again to bis Mouth, If thete were no future Account 
expected of ſpendirg our Time, the in bar uk Incon-— 
vencence that attends a Lite of Ile 65 {ould of itſelf 
be P-rſuzfion erough to the Men of Senſe to avoid it. 
I ſay to the Men of Senſe, becauſe there are of theſe 
thit g ve into it, and for theſe chicfly is this Paper de- 
ſigned, Arguments drawn from future Rewards ard 
Punichments, are things too remote tor the Corlidera- 
tion of ſtubborn ſanguice Youth : They are affected by 
ſuch only as propoſe immediate Pleaſure or Pain; as the 
Grongelt Perſuaſive to the Children of ie wis a Land 
flowing with Milk and Honey. I believe I may fay 
there is more Lei, Fatigue and Uneaſineſs in Sloth than 
can be found in any Employment a Man will put him- 
ſelf upon. When a Thcughttul Man is once fixed this 
way, . is the neccilary Conſequence, This directs 

him 
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bim inſtantly to the Contemplation of his Health or 
Circumſtancęe, which muſt ever be found extremely bad 
upon theſe melancholy I- quiries. Tt he has ag Com- 
mon Buſineſ upon his Hande, rumberleſs O j Aiens 
ariſe, that make the Diſpatch of it impoſſible; ard Le 
cries out with Selman, Ihre 15 a Lion in the Way, a 
Lion in the Streets; thet is, there is fome Diſſicaley or 
other, which to bis Imagination is as jnviveible as a 
Lion really would be. Tue Jan, on the contrary, that 
applics himſelf to Becks, or Buſtrets, contracts a chear- 
ful Con ſidence in all his Undertak inge, from the dai! 
Improvements af his Knowledge or bctune, and infierd 
of giving himſel: up to 


T hick-ey'd Mu/ing Curſed M. lancbeꝶ, Shzkeſpear. 


his that conftint Lie in his Viſioe ard Converſation, 
which the Idle Splenetick Man berrows foretimes from 
the Sun ſhine, Exerciſe, cr an agreeable Friend. A Re- 
cluſe idle Sobriety muſt be attended with more bitter 
Remorſe, than the moſt :Eive Debauchery con at any 
Intervals be mo'ctted with, The Rake, if he is a cau- 
tious Manager, will allow hinfelf very little Time to 
examine his own Conduct, and will beſtow as few Re- 
ſi xions upon himſelf, as the Lingerer does upon ny 
thing elſe, unleis he has the M:sfortune to Repent: J 
repeat the Misfortune to Repent, becauſe J have put the 
great Day of Account out of the preſent Cafe, and am 
row inquiriug not whoſe Life is moſt Irreligious, but 
moſt Inconvenient. A Gentleman that has formerly. 
been a very Eminert Linzerer, and ſomething Spiene- 
tick, informs me, that in cne Winter he drank fix 
Hampers of Spaw Water, ſeveral Gallons of Chalybeate 
Tincture, two Hogſheads of Bitters at the Rate of 60 /. 
an Hogſhead, laid one hundred and fifty Infallible 
Schemes, in every one of which he was diſappointed, 
received a thouſind Aﬀronts during the North Eaſterly 
Winds, and in hort run thre? more Miſery and Expence, 
than the moſt meritorious Bravo could boaſt of, Ano- 
ther tells me, that he fell into this way at the Univerſi - 
ty, where the Youth are too apt to be lulled into a State 
of ſuch Tranquiility as prejudices 'em againſt the Buſtle 
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of that Worldly Buſineſs, for which this part of their 
Fd cation ſhouvli prep:re them. As he could with the 
utmolt Secrecy be Idle in his uwn Chamber, he ſys he 
was for ſome Years irrecoverably ſunk, and immerſed in 
the Luxury of an Exſy-Caz r, tho' at the ſame time, in 

the general Opinion, he p3il:d for a hard Student. Du- 
ring ths Lethargy he had ſome Intervals of Application 
to Books which rather aggravated than ſuſpended the 
painful Thoughts of a m:i-ſpent Life. Thus bis ſup- 
poſed Relief became his Puri ment, and like the Damn'd 
in Milieu. upon their Couv evance at certain Rev olutions 
from Fire to Ice, 


— - /; feit by Turns ihe bi FEET Charge 
Of fierce E xtremes, Extremes by Choe more fierce. 


When he had a mird to go out, he was {crupulous as 
to form ſome Excuſe or or her which the Idle are ever 
providzd with, and could not fſitis'y himſelf without 
this rid cul us A ours rauce of Juſtice. Sometimes by his 
own Contrivance and Infinuation, the Woman that look - 
ed after his Chamber would convince him of the Ne- 
c ſſity of wathing his Room, or any other Matter of the 
like joyous Im port, to which he always ſubantted, aſter 
h.iwving deceatly oppoſed it, and made hi. Exit with 
moch ſeem ing Rejuctance, end inward Delight. Thus 
cid he paſs the Noon of his Lite in tte Solitude of a 
Monk, ard the Guilt of a Lbertine. He is ſince a- 
wakened by Application out of 8 has no more 
Spleen than a Du: man, Who, as Sir . Temple obſerves, 

is not delicate or idle enough to ſuffer from ths Enemy, 
ut is a/wazs #f ell wvien he is net I, always Pleajed 
a he is not Angry. 

Frere is a Geatlemen I have {en at a Coffee-houſe 
rear the Place of my Abode, who having a pretty good 
Eilzte, aid a Difinclination to Books or Buſineſs, to ſe- 
curc cimiggi from ove cf tlie above-mentioned Misſor— 
luncs, en) bimfelf with much Alacrity in the ſol- 
lawing Metuod. Peing vehtmentiy di bebe 0 Loqua- 
city, he bas a Perion conitantiy with him, to whom he 
gives an anavai Pention {or no other Merit but being 
very attentive, and never interrupting him by ä 

an 
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and Anſwer, whatever he may utter that may ſeemingly 
require it. T'o ſecure to himſelf Diſcourſe, his funda- 
mental Maxim ſeems to be, by no means to conſider 
what he is going to ſay. He Celivers therefore every 
Thought as it firit intrudes itſelf upon him, and then, 
with all the Freedom you could with, will examine it, 
and r.lly the Impertinence or evince the Truth of ic, 
In ſhort, he took the ſame Pleaſure in confuting him- 
ſelf, as he could have done in diſcomſitting an Opponent: 
And his D ſcourſe was as that of-two Perſons attacking 
exch other with exceeding Warmth, Incoherence, and 
Good-niture, There is another, whom | have ſeen in 
the Park, employing himſelf with the ſime Induſtry, 
tho' not with the ſame Innocence. He is very dextrous 
in taking Flies, and fixing one at esch end of a Horſe 
Hair, which his Perriwig ſupplies him with: He hangs 
'em over a little Stick, wnien ſuſpenſion inclines them 
immediately to War upon each other, there being no 
Poſſibility of Retreat. From the frequent Attention of 
his Eyes to theſe Combats, he perceives the ſeveral 
Turns and Advantages of the Battle,” wiich are altoge- 
ther 1nviſible to a common Sp: Etator. I t'other Day 
found him in the Erjoyment of a couple of gigantick 
Blue - bottles, which were hung out and embattled in the 
aforeſaid warlike Appointments, That I might enter 
into the ſecret Shocks of this Conflict, he lent me a 
Magnifying- Glaſs, which preſented me with an Engage- 
went between two of the moſt rucful Monſters I have 
ever read of even in Romance. 

If we can't brirg ourſelves to appoint and perform 
ſuch Taſks as would be of confiderable Advantage to us, 
let us reſolve upon ſome other, however trifling, to be 
performed at appointed Times, By this we may gain a 
Victory over a wancering unfettled Mind, ard by this 
Regulation of the Impu'ſc of our Wills, may, in time, 
make them chedient to tue D:iCtates of our Kexſon, 

When | ain diſpoſed to treat of the Irrel gion of an 
Ile Life, it ſhall be under this Head, Pereure & Impus- 
tanturz Which is an Iaſeription upon a Sun Dal in one 
of the Inns of Court, and is with great Propriety p'aced 
to publick View in tuch a Place, where the Inhabitants 
being in an everlaſtizg Hurry of Buſineſs or Pleaſure, 
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the Buſy may receive an innocent Admonition to keep 
their Appointments, and the Idle a dreadful one not to 
keep theirs. 

| GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 131. 


Fx AiLOUSY. 


" TPON locking over the Letters of my female Cor- 
reſpondents, I find ſeveral from Women complain- 
ing of Jealous Huſbands, and at the ſame time proteſting 
their own Innocence; and deſiring my Advice on this 
Occaſion. I ſhall therefore take thi: Subject into my 
Conſideration; and the more willingly, becauſe I find 
that the Marquis of Hallſſax, who, in his Advice to a 
Daughter, has inſtructed a Wife how to behave herſelf 
towards a falſe, an intemperate, a cholerick, a ſullen, 
a covetous, or a ſilly Huſband, has not ſpoken one Word 
of a Jealous Huſband. _ 

Teakufſy is that Pain which a Man feels from the Ap- 
prebenſion that be is not equally bebved by the Perſon when: 
he entirely loves. Now becauſe our inward Paſſions and 
Inclinations can never make themſelves viſible, it is im- 
poſſible for a Jealous Man to be thoroughly cured of his Suſ- 
picions. His Thoughts hang at beſt in a State of Doubt- 
julneſs and Uncertainty ; andare never capable of receiv - 
ing any Satisfaction on the advantageous vide ; ſo that his 
Inquiries are more ſucceſsful when they diſcover nothing: 
His Pleaſure ariſes from his Diſappointments, and his 
Lite is ſpent in purſuit of a Secret that deſtroys his Hap- 
pineſs if he chance to find it. | 

An ardent Love is always a ſtrong Ingredient in this 
Paſſion ; for the ſame Affection which ſtirs up the jealous 
Man's Defires, and gives the Party beloved ſo beautiful 
a Figure in his Imagination, makes him believe ſhe 
kinoles the ſame Paſſion in others, and appears as ami- 
able to all Becholcers, And as Jealouſy thus ariſes from 
an extraordinary Love, it is of ſo delicate a Nature, that 
it ſcorns to take up with any thing leſs than an equal 
Return of Love. Not the warmeſt Expreſſions of A fte c- 
ton, the ſofteſt and moſt tender Hypocriſy, are able to 
give ac) Satisfaction, where we ate not perſuaded that 

| the 
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the Affection is real and the Satisfaction mutual. For 
the jealous Man wiſhes himſelf a kind of Deity to the 


Perſon he loves: He would be the only Pleaſure of her 


Senſes, the Employment of her Thoughts; and is an- 
gry at every thing ſhe admires, or takes Delight in, be- 
fides himſelf. 

Phædria's Requeſt to his Miſtreſe, upon his leaving her 
for three Days, is inimitably beautiful and natural. 


Cum milite i/lo præ ſens, al ſens ut ſies: 

Dies nocteſgue me ames : me deſideres: 

Me ſomnies: me expedtes : de me cogites: 

Me ſperes : me te oblectes: mecum t2ta fis: 

Aeus fac ſis paſtremò animus, puand? ego ſum tuns, 
Ter. Eun. Act 1. Sc. 2. 


« When you are in company with that Soldier, behave 
« as if you were abſent: but continue to love me by 
« Day and by Night: want me; dream of me; ex- 
«« pect me; think of me; wiſh for me; delight in me; 
« be wholly with me: in ſhort, be my very Soul, as I 
am yours.” 


The jealous Man's Diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a Na- 
ture, that it converts all it takes into its own Nouriſh- 
ment. A cool Behaviour ſets him on the Rack, and is 
interpreted as an Inſtance of Averſion or Indifference; a 
fond one raiſes his Suſpicions, and looks too much like 
Diſſimulation and Artifice. If the Perſon he loves be 
chearful, her Thoughts muſt be employed on another; 
and it ſad, ſhe is certainly thinking on himſelf. In 
ſhort, there is no Word or Geſture ſo inſignificant, but 
it gives him new Hints, feeds his Suſpicions, and fur- 
niſhes him with freſh Matters of D.ſcovery: So that if 
we conſider the Effects of this Paſſion, one would rather 
think it proceeded from an inveterate Hatred, than an 
exceſſive Love; for certainly none can meet with more 
Diſquietude and Uneafineſs than a ſuſpeded Wife, if we 


except the jealous Huſbind. 


But the great Unhappineſs of this Paſſion is, that it 
naturally tends to alienate the Affection which it is fo 
ſolicitous to engrols z and that for theſe two Reaſons, be- 

K 2 ca uſe 
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cauſe it lavs too great a Conſtraint on the Words and 


Actions of the ſuſpected Perſon, and at the ſame t me 


ſhews you to have no tonourab!e Opinion of her; both 
of which are ſttong Motives to Averſion. 
130 r is this the worlt Eſfect of Jealouſy ; for it often 
3 after it a more fatal Train of Conſegueaces, and 
int kes the Perſon you ſuſpect, guilty of the very Crimes 
yu are fo much «fraid of, It is very natural for ſuch 
who ate treited ill and upbraided ſalſly, to find out an 
inti rate Friend that will hear their Complaints, condole 
their Sc | ringe, and endeavour to ſooth and ſſuage their 


ſtcret Reſertments, Be ſides, Jralouſy puts a Woman 


often in mid of an ill Thing that ſhe would not other- 
wiſe perhaps have thought of, and fills her Imagination 
th ſuch an unlucky Ide, as in time grews familiar, 
excites Defire, and loſes all the Shame and Horror which 
miglit at firlt attend it. Nor is it a Wonder if (ke who 
ſuters wronglul y in a Man's Opinion of her, and has 
therefore nothing to forfeit in his Eſteem, reſolves to 
give him reaſon for his Suſpicions, and to enjoy the 
Pleaſure cf the Crime, ſince the muſt undergo tne Jgno- 
miny. Such probably were the Cot ſiderations that di- 
<Ctcd the wile Man in bis Advice to Huſbinds; Be rt 
jealus over the IF ie of thy Biſem, and teach her not an 
evil LH again thy/eif. Eccluſ. 
And here, among the other Jorments which this Paſ- 


ſion produces, we may uſually obſerve that none are 


greater Mourners than jealous Men, when the Perſon 
wlo provoked their Jealouſy is taken from them, Then 


It is that their Love treaks out furioully, and throws eff 


all the Mixtures of Suſpicion which choked and ſmother- 


"ed it before. 'The beautiful Parts of the Character riſe 


uppermoſt 1 in the Jealous Huſbind's Memory, and up- 
braid kim with the ill Uſ:ge of ſo divine a Creature as 
was once in his Poſſ ſſion; whillt all the little Impertec- 
tiors, that were before 0 unc aſy to him, wear off from 
bis Remembrarce, and ſhewetl! —_ no more. 

We may (ce by what has bcen ſaid, that Jealouſy takes 
the deepelt Root in Men of amorous D {politions z ard 
of thele we may fiad three Kinds who are n.olt over-run 
with it, 
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The Firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves of 
an Infirmity, whether it be Weakneſs, Old Age, Defor- 
mity, Ignorance, or the like. "Theſe Men are fo well 
acquainted with the unamiable Part of themſclves, that 
they have not the Confidence to think they are really 
Leloved ; ard are fo diſtruſtful of their own Merits, that 
all Fondneſs towards them puts them out of Countenance, 
and looks like a Jeſt upon their Perſons, They grow 
ſulpicious on their fir!t looking in a Glaſs, and are ſtung 
with Jealouſy at the Sight of a Wrinkle. A handlome 
Fellow im mediately alarms them, and every thing taat 
looks young or gay turns their Thoughts upon their 
Wives. | 

A Second Sort of Men, who are moſt liable to this Paſ- 
ſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtſul Tem- 
pers. It is a Fault very juſtly found in Hiſtorirs com- 
poſe! by Politiciins, that they leave nothing to Chance 
or F[umour, but are ſtill for deriving every Action from 
ſome Plot and Contrivance, for drawing up a perpetual 
Scheme of Cauſes and Events, and preſerving a conitant 
Correſpondence between the Camp and the Council - 
Table. And thus it happers in the Afﬀirs of Love 
with Men of too refined a Thought. They put a Con- 
itraction on a Look, and find out a Deſign in a Smile; 
they give new Senſes and Significatiors to Words and 
Actions; and are ever tormenting themſelves with Fan - 


_ cies of their own raiſing. They generally act in a Dil- 


guiſe themſelves, and therefore miſtake all outward 
Shews and Appearanccs for Hypocriſy in others; ſo that 
believe no Men ſee leſs of the Truth and Reality of 
Things, than theſe great Reſiners uron Incidents, who: 
are fo wonderfully ſubtle and over-wiſe in their Con- 


ceptions. 


Now what theſe Men fincy they know of Women by 
ReflzQion, your lewd and vicious Men believe they 
have learned by Experience. They have ſeen the poor 


Huſband fo miſled by Tricks and Art fices, and in the 


midit of his Inquiries ſo loſt and bewilder'd in a crooked 
Intrigue, that they flill ſuſpeR an Under Plot in every 
female Action ; and eſpecially where they ſee any Re- 
ſemblance in the Behaviour of two Perſons, are apt to 
fancy it proceeds ſrom the ſime Deſign ia both. Theſe 
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Men therefore bear hard upon the ſuſpected Perſon, pur- 
ſue her cloſe through all her 'Turnings ard Windings, 
ard are two well acquainted with the Chaces, to be flung 
off by any falſe Steps or Doubles : Beſides, their Ac- 
quaintance and Converſation has lain wholly among the 
vicious Part of Womankind, and therefore it is no Won- 
der they cenſure all alike, and look upon the whole Sex 
as a Species of Impoſtors. But if, notwithſtanding their 


Private Experience, they can get over theſe Prejudices, 


and entertain a favourable Opinion of ſome V omen; yet 
their own looſe Defires will ſtir up new Suſpicions {rom 
znother Side, and make them believe all Men ſut j-& to 
the ſame Inclinations with themſelves. 

Whether theſe or other Motives are moſt predominant, 
we learn from the modern Hiſtories of America, 3s well 
es from our own Experience in this Pert of the World, 
that Jealouſy is no Northern Paſſion, but rages moſt in 
theſe Nations that lie neareſt the Influence of the Sun. 
Jt is a Misfortune for a Woman to be born between the 
Trepicks ; for there lie the hotteſt Regions of Jealouſy, 
which as you come Northward cools all along with the 
Climate, *til} you ſcarce meet with any thing like it in 
the Polar Circle, Our own Nation is very temperately 
f::uated in this reſpe& ; and if we meet with ſome few 
diſordered with the Violence of this Paſhon, they are 
rct the proper Growth of our Country, but are many 
Degrees nearer the Sun in their Conſtitutions than in their 
Climate. | 

After this ſrightful Account of Jealouſy, and the Per- 
ſons who are moſt ſubject to it, it will be but fair to 
ſhew by what means the Paſſion may be beſt allay'd, and 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it ſet at eaſe, Other Faults 
indeed are not under the Wife's Juriſdiftion, and ſtould, 
if poſſible, eſcape her Obſervation ; but Jealouſy calls 
upon her particularly for its Cure, and deſerves all her 
Art and Application in the Attempt: Beſides, ſhe has 
this for her Encouragement, that her Endeavours will be 
always plerſing, and that ſhe will ſtitl find the Affection 
of her Husband riſing towards her in Proportion as his 
Doubts and Suſpicions vaniſh ; for, as we have ſeen all 
along, there is ſo great a Mixture of Love in Jealouſy as 
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is well worth the ſeparating. But this ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of another Paper. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 170. 


Having in my Yeſterday's Paper diſcovered the Na- 
ture of Jealouſy, and pointed out the Perſons who are 
molt ſu! ject to it, I muſt here apply myſelf to my fair 
Correſpondents, who deſire to live well with a Jealous 
Husband, and to eaſe his Mind of its urjuſt Suſpicions. 

Tae firſt Rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved is, that 
you never ſeem to diſlike in another what the Jealous 
Man 1s himſelf guilty of, or to admire any thing in 
which he himſelf does not excel. A jealous Man is very 
quick in his Applicatiors, he knows how to find a double 
Edge in an InveQive, and to draw a Satire on himſelf 
out of a Panegyrick on another, He does not trouble 
himſelf to conſider the Perſon, but to direct the Cha- 
racter, and is ſecretly pleaſed or confounded as he finds 
more or leſs of himſelf in it. The Commendation of 
any thing in another ſtirs up his Jealouſy, as it ſhews you 
have a Value for others beſides himſelf ; but the Com- 
mendation of that, which he himſelf wants, inflames 
him more, as it ſhews that in ſome Reſpects you prefer 
others before him. Jealouſy is admirably deſcribed in 
this View by Horace in his Ode to Lydia. | 


Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem roſeam, & cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, we meum 

Ferwens d fficili bile tumet jecur: 
Func nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certa ſede manet ; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens | 


lam lentis pen. tus macerer ignibus, Od. 13, J. . 


When Telephus his youthful Charms, 
His roſy Neck and winding Arms, 
With endleſs Rapture you recite, 
And in the pleaſing Name delight; 
My Heart, inflim'd by jealous Heate. 
With numberleſs Reſentments beats ; 
From my pale Cheek the Colour flies, 
And all the Man within me dies: 
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By Turns my hidden Grief appears, 

In riſing Sighs and falling Tears, 

That ſhew too well the warm Deſires, 

The flent, flow, conſuming Fires, 

W hich on my inmoſt Vitals prey, 
And melt my very Soul away. 


The jealous Man is not indeed angry if vou Cfſl:ke 
another ; but if you find thoſe Fau'ts which are to be 
found in his own Character, ycu d-{cover rot only your 
Diſlike of arother, but of himſelf In ſhort, he 1s fo 
deſirous of engrofling all your Love, tht he is grieved 
at the want of any Charm, wh ich he believes has Power 
to raiſe it; ard if he finds by your Cenfurcs on others, 
that he is rct fo epreeable in your Opinion as he might 
be, he naturally concluces you could love him better if 
he had other Qualifications, and that by Conſequence 
your Aﬀ ion does not rife ſo high as he thinks it ought, 
If therefore his Temper be grave cr ſullen, you muſt 
not be too much pleaſed with a Jeft, or tranſported with 
any thing that is gay and diverting. If his Beauty be 
none of the beſt, you mult be a profeſſed Admirer of 
Prudence, or any other Quility ke is Maſter of, or at 
leaſt vain enough to think he is. - 

In the next place, you muſt be ſure to be free and 
open in your Converſations witn him, and to let in 


Light upon your Actions, to unravel all your Deſigns, 


and diſcover every Secret however trifling or indifferent. 
A jealous Husband has a particular Averſion to Winks 
and Whiſpers, and if he does not fee to the Bottom of 
every Thing, will be ſure to go beyond it ia his Fears 
and Suſpicions, He WII always expect to be your chief 
Confident, and where he finds Eimſclt kept out of a 
Secret, wul believe there is more in it than there ſhould 
be. And here it is of great Concern, that you preſerve 

the Character of your Sincerity uniform and ef a piece: 
for it he once finds a falſe Gloſs put upon any ſingle Ac- 
tion, he quickly ſuſpects all the reſt ; his working Ima- 
gication immediately takes a falſe Hint, and runs off 
with it into ſeveral remote Conſequences, till he has 


proved very ingenious in working out his own Milery. 
If 
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If both theſe Methods fail, the beſt way will be to let 
him ſee you are much down caſt and afflicted for the ill Opi- 
nion he entertains of you, and the Diſquietude he him- 
ſelf ſuffers for your Sake, There are many who take 
a kind of barbarous Pleaſure in the J-1 cuſy of thoſe 
. who love them, that inſult over an aking Heart, and 
triumph in their Charms which are able to excite ſo 
much Uneaſineſs. 


Ar deat ipſa licet, tormentis gaud:t amantis. 
| - Jay. Gat; 6; 3: 2997 


Tho! equal Pains her Peace of Mind deſtroy, 
A Lover's Torments give her ſpiteful Joy. 


But theſ often carry the Humour ſo far, till their af- 
fected Coldneſs and Indifference quite kills all the Fond- 
nels of a Lover, and are then ſure to meet in their Turn 
with all the Contempt and Scorn that is due to ſo inſo- 
lent a Behaviour, Oa the contrary, it is very probable 
a melancholy, dejected Carriage, the uſual Effects of 
injazed Innocence, may ſoften the Jealous iHusband into 
Pity, make him ſeruibis of the Wrong he docs you, and 
work out of his Mind all thoſe Fears and Suſpicions that 
mike you both unhappy. At leaſt it will have this 
good Effect, that he will keep his jeslouſy to bimſolf, 
and repine in private, either becauſe he is ſenſible it is a 
Weakneſs, and will therefore hide it from your Know- 
I-dge, or becauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill Effect 
it may produce, in cooling your Love towards him, or 
diverting it to arother. 

There is ſtill another Secret that can never fail, if 
you can once get it believ'd, and which is often practis'd 
by Womes of greater Cunning than Virtue: This is to 
charge Sides for a while with the jealous Man, and to 
turn his own Paſſion upon kimſ-lf; to take ſome Ocei- 
ſion of growing jealous of him, and to follow the Ex- 
ample he himſelf hath ſet you. This counterſeited Jea- 
louty will bring him a great d-al of Pleaſure, if he 
thinks it real; for he knows experimcntally how much 
Love goes along with this Paſſion, and will beſides feel 
lomethirg like the Satisfaction of a Revenge, in ſeeing 
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you undergo all his own Tortures. But this, indeed, is 
an Artifice ſo difficult, and at the ſame time fo diſin- 
genuous, that it ought never to be put in practice, but 
by ſuch as have Skill enough to cover the Deceit, and 
Innocence to render it excuſable. 

I ſhall conclude this Efſ:y with the Story of Herod 
and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of Fo/ephus; 
which may ſerve almeſt as an Example to whatever can 
be ſaid on this Subject. 

Mariamre had all the Charms that Beauty, Birth, 
Wit and Youth could give a Woman, and Hered all the 
Love that ſuch Charms are able to raiſe in a warm and 
amorous Diſpoſitzon. In the midit of this his Fondneſs 
for Mariamne, he put her Brother to Death, as be did 
her Father net mary Years after. The Barbarity of the 
Action was repreſented to Mark Antony, who immedi— 
ately ſummoned Herod into Zg ypr, to anſwer for the 
Crime that was there laid to his Charge. Herod attri- 
buted the Summons to Artony's Defire of Mariamne, 
whom therefore, before his Departure, he gave into the 
Cuſtody of his Uncle 7o/eph, with private Orders to put 
ber to Death, if any ſuch Violence was offered to him- 
ſelf. This Jeſepb was much delighted with Mariamne's 
Converſation, and endeavoured, with all his Art and 


Rhetorick, to ſet out the Exceſs of Herod's Paſſion for 


her ; but when he ſtill found her cold and incredulous, 
he incorſiderately told her, as a certain Iuſtance of her 
Lord's Affection, the private Orders he had left behind 
him, which plainly ſhewed, accordirg to Feſepb's Inter- 
pretation, that he could neither live nor die without her. 
This barbarous Inſtance of a wild unre:ſonabie Paſſion, 
quite put out, for a time, thoſe little Remains of Aﬀec- 
tion ſhe fti}l had for her Lord: Her Thoughts were ſo 
wholly taken up with the Cruelty of his Orders, that 
the could not conſider the Kindneſs that produced them, 
and therefore repreſented him in her Imagination, rather 
under the frightful Idea of a Murderer than a Lover. 
Herod was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed by Mark 
Anteny, when his Soul was all in Flames for his Mari- 
amne; but before their Meeting, he was not a little 
alarm'd 2t the Report he had heard of his Uncle's Con- 


verſation and Familiarity with her in his Abſence. This 
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therefore was the firſt Diſcourſe he entertained her with, 

in which ſhe found it no eaſy matter to quiet his Suſpi- 

cions. But at laſt he appeared ſo well ſatisfied of her 

Innocence, that from Reproaches and Wranglings he fell 

to Tears and Embraces. Both of them wept very ten- 

; derly at their Reconciliation, and Her:d poured out his 

j whole Soul to her in the warmeſt Proteſtations of Love 

and Conſtancy ; when amidſt all his Sighs and Languiſh- 

| ings ſhe aſked him, whether the private Orders he left 

k with his Uncle Zo/eph were an Inſtance of ſuch an in- 

flamed Affection. The jealous King was immediately 

6 rouſed at ſo unexpected a Queſtion, and concluded his 

| | Uncle muſt have been too familiar with her, beſore he 

' would have diſcovered ſuch a Secret. In ſhort, he put 

his Uncle to Death, and very difficultly prevailed upon 
himſelf to fpare Mariamne. 

After this he was forced on a ſecond Journey into 

Egypt, when he committed his Lady to the Care of 

Sobemus, with the ſame private Orders he had before 


given his Uncle, if any Miſchief befel himſelf, In the 
| mean while Mariamne ſo won upon Sobemus by her Pre- 
ö | ſents and obliging Converſation, that ſhe drew all the 


Secret from him, with which Herod had intruſted him ; 
ſo that after his Return, when he flew to her with all 
the "Tranſports of Joy and Love, ſhe received him coldly 
with Sighs and Tears, and all the Marks of Indiffererce 
and Averſion. This Reception ſo ſtirred up his Indig- 
nation, that he had certainly ſlain her with his own 
Hands, had node feared he himſelf ſhould have become 
the greater Suffer by it. It was not long after this, 
when he had another violent Return of Love upon him; 
Mariamie was therNore ſent for to him, whom he en- 
deavoured to ſoften Fnd reconcile with all poſſible con- 
jugal Careſſes and Hndearments ; but ſhe declined his 
Embraces, and anſwdred all his Fondneſs with bitter In- 
vectives for the Death of her Father and Brother. This 
Behaviour ſo incenſed Herod, that he very hardly re- 
frained from ſtriking her; when in the Heat of their 
Quarrel there came in a Witneſs, ſuborn'd by ſome of 
Mariamne's Enemies, who accuſed her to the King of a 
Deſign to poiſon him. Ferod was now prepared to hear 
any Thing in her 2629" and immediately 2 
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her Servant to be ſtretch'd upon the Rack; who in the 
Ex;remity of his Tortures confeſt, that his Miſtreſs's 
Averſion to the King aroſe from ſomething Sabemus had 
told her; but 7s for any Deſign of poiſoning, te utterly 
diſ>wned the leaſt Knowledge of it. This Confeflion 
qu ckly proved fatal to Szhemus, who now lay under the 
lame Suſpictons and Sentence that 7%) had beſore 
him on the like Occaſion. Nor would 1: reſt here; 
but accuſed her with great Vehemence of a Deſign upon 
bis Life, and by his Authority with the Judges bad her 
Pub! clly condemned and executed, Herod ſoon after 
her Death grew melancholy.and d:j:Qed, retiting from 
the Publick Acminiftration of Aff. its into a ſolitary 
Foreſt, ard there abardoning himſelf to all tie black 
Conficerations, which naturally ariſe from a Paſſion 
made up of Love, Remorſe, Pity and Deſpair. He uſed 
to rave for his M, ariamne, and to call upon her in his 
uiltraed Fits; and in all Probability would ſcon have 
fo'luwed her, had not his Thoughts been ſeaſonably 
er off from ſo fad an Object by Publick Storms, 

d hich at that Time very rear'y threatned him. L 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 171. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


. Courſe of my laſt . led me inſenſi- 
bly into a Subject upon which always meditate 
- with great Delight, I mean the Immortality of the Soul. 
1 was Yelterday walking alone in ore ot my Friend's 


Yocds, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeab!ly, as I Was 


runring over in my Mind the ſeveral Arguments that 
elk lh this great Point, which is the Biſis of Morality, 
and the Source of all the pic: fing Hopes ard ſecret Joys 
that can ariſe in the Hcart of a reaſonable Creature, I 
conſidered thoſe ſeveral Proofs, drawn, 


Firf?, From the Nature cf the Soul itſelf, and parti- 


cularly its «ma ateriality ; which, tho' not abſolutely 
nece ſſa ry to the Eternity of its Duration, has, I think, 
been evinced to almcſt a Demonſtration. 
Secondly, From its Paſſions and Sentimerts, as parti- 
cularly from its Love of Exiſtence, its Honor of Anni- 
hilation, 
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hilation, and its Hopes of Immortality, with that ſecret 
Satisfaction which it finds in the Practice of Virtue, and 
that Uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the Commiſſion 
of Vice. 

Thirdly, From the. Nature of the Supreme Being, 
whole Juſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Veracity are all 
concerned in this Point, 

But among theſe and other excellent Arguments fer 
the Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual Progreſs of the Soul to its Perfection, with- 
out a Poſlibility of ever arriving at it; which is a Hint 
do not remember to have ſeen opened and improved 
by others who have written on this Subject, tho' it ſeems 
to me to carry a great Weight with it, How can it 
eater into the Thoughts of Man, that the Soul, which 
is capable of ſuch immenſe Perfe&iors, and of receiving 
new Improvements to all Eternity, ſhall fall away into 
nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch Abili- 
ties made for no Purpoſe? A Brute arrives at a Point of 
Perfection that he can never paſs: In a few Years he has 
all the Endowments he is capable of; and were he to 
live ten thouſand more, would be the ſame thing he is 
at preſent, Were a human Soul thus at a ſtand in her 
Accompliſhments, were her Faculties to be full blown, 


and incapable of farther Ealargements, I could imagine 


it might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a 
State of Anvihilation, But can we believe a thinking 
Being that is 10 a perpetual Progreſs of Improvements, 
and travelling on from Perfection to Perfection, after 
having juſt looked abroad into the Works of its Creator, 
and made a few Diſcoveries of his infinite Goodnels, 
Wiſdom and Power, mutt periſh at her firſt ſetting out, 
and in the very Beginning of her Inquiries? . 

A Man, conſidered in his preſent State, ſeems only 
ſent into the World to propagate his Kind. He provides 
himſelf with a Succeſſor, and immediately quits his Polt 
to make room for him. 


= — Here 
Hacredem alter ius, velut unda ſupervenit undam. 
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— Heir crowds Heir, as in a rolling Flood 
Wave urges Wave, CREECH, 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy Life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in 
Animals, which are formed for our Uſe, and can finiſh 
their Buſineſs in a ſhort Life. The Silk-worm, after 
having ſpun her Taſk, lays her Eggs and dies. But a 
Man can never have taken in his full meaſure of Know- 
ledge, has not time to ſubdue his Paſſions, eſtabliſh his 
Soul in Virtue, and come up to the Perfection of bis 
Nature, before he is hurried off the Stage. Would an 
infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious Creatures for ſo 
mean a Purpoſe? Can he delight in the Production of 
ſuch abortive Intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable 
Beirgs? Would te give us Talents that are not to be 
exerted ? Capacities that are never to be gratified ? How 
can we find that Wiſdom which fhires through all his 
Works, in the Formation of Man, without looking on 
this World as only a Nurſery for the next, and believing 
that the ſeveral Gererat ons of rational Creatures, which 
riſe up and diſappear in ſuch quick Succeſſions, are only 
to receive their firſt Rudiments of Exiſtence here, and 
afterwards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly Cli- 


mate, where they may ſpread and flouriſh to all Eterni- 


ty? 


There is not, in my Opinion, a more pleaſing and 


triumphant Confideraticn in Religion than this of the 
perpetual Progreſs which the Soul makes towards the 


Perfection of its Nature, without ever arriving at a Pe- 


riod in it. To look upon the Soul as going, on from 
Strength to Strength, to conſider ſhe is to ſhine for ever 
with new Acceſſions of Glory, and brighten to all Eter- 
rity; that ſhe will be ſtil] adding Virtue to Virtue, and 
Knowledge to Knowledge; carries in it ſomething won- 
derfully agreeable to that Ambition which 1s natural to 
the Mind of Man. Nay, it muſt be a Proſpect pleaſing 
to God himſelf, to ſee his Creation for ever beautifying 
in his Eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by greater De- 

grees of Reſemblance. | | 
Methinks this ſingle Conſideration, of the Progreſs 
of a finite Spirit to Perfection, will be ſufficient to ex- 
| tinguiſn 
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tinguiſh all Envy in inferior Natures, and all Contempt 
in ſuperior. That Cherubim, which now appeirs as a 
God to a human Soul, knows very well that the Period 
will come about in Eternity, when the human Soul ſhall 
be as perfect as he himſelf now is: Nay, when ſhe hall 
look down upon that Degree of Peric&ion, as much as 
ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true the higher Nature 
ſtill advances, and by that means preſerves his Diſtance 
and Superiority in the Scale of Being; but he knows 
that, how high ſoever the Station is of which he ſtands 
poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior Nature will at length 
mount up to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame D-gree of 

Glory. | 
With what Aſoniſhment and Veneration may we 
look into our own Souls, where there are ſuch hidden 
Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, ſuch inexhaulted 
Sources of Perfection? We know not yet what we ſhall 
be, nor will it ever enter into the Heart of Man to con- 
ceive the Glory that will be always in Reſerve for him. 
The Soul, conſidered with its Creator, is like one of 
thoſe Mathematical Lines that may draw nearer to ano- 
ther for all Eternity without a Poſſibility of touching it: 
And can there be a Thought ſo tranſporting, as to con- 
ſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual Approaches to Him, 
who is not only the Standard of Perfection but of Hap- 
pineſs, L 
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. 
* I am fully perſuaded that one of the beſt Springs of 
s generous and worthy Actions, is the having generous 
* and worthy Thoughts of ourſelves. Whoever 
* has a mean Opinion of the Dignity of his Nature, 
* will act in no higher a Rank than he has allotted him- 
* ſelf in his Eſtimation. If he conſiders his Being as 
* circumſcribed by the uncertain Term of a few Years, 
his Deſigns will be contracted into the ſame narrow 
Span he imagines is to bound his Exiſtence, Ho-) 
can he exalt his Thoughts to any thing great and 
noble, who only believes that, after a ſhort Turn on the 
Stage of this World, he is to fink into Oblivion, and 
to loſe his Conſcioulnels for ever? 1 
os 
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For this Ren ſon I am of Op nion, that ſo uſeful and 
elevated a Contemplation as that of the Ss Lime ta- 
lity cannot be reſumed too often. I here is not a more 
improving Ex reiſe to the human Mind, thin to be 
frequently reviewing its owa great Privileges ad En- 
dowments ; nor a more eff, tual Means to awaken in 
us an Ambition raiſed above low O jects and I ttle Pur- 
ſuits, than to value ourſelves as Heirs of Eternity. 
* It is a very great Satisfaction to conſider the beſt and 
wiſeſt of Mankind in all Nations and Ages, aſlertirg, 
as With one Voice, this their B rth-right, and to find 
it ratify'd by an expreſs Revelation. At the time 
time if we turn cur Thoughts inward upon vurlcives, 
we may meet with a kind of ſccret Senſe concurring 
with the Proofs of our own Immortality. 
* You have, in my Opinion, raiſcd a good preſump- 
tive Argument from the increaſing Appetite the Mind 
has to Knowledge, and to the extending its own Fa- 
culties, which cannot be accompliſhed, as the more re- 
ſtrained Perfection of Jower Creatures may, in the Li- 
mits of a ſhort Life, I think another probable Con- 
j dure may be raiſed from our App-tite to Duration 
itſelf, and from a Reflexion on our Progreſs through 
the ſcveral Stages of it: Ile are complaining, as you 
obſerve in a- former Speculation, 7 the Shortneſs of 
L fe, aud yet are perpeiually hurryins over the Parts of 
N, to arrive at certain little Settlements, or imaginary 
Points of Reſt, aul ich are diſperſed up and diwn in it. 
No let us conſider what happers to us when we ar- 
rive at theſe imaginary Points of Reft : Do we ſtop 
our Motion, and tit down {:tished in the Settlement 
we have gain'd ? crare we not removing the Boundary, 
and marking out new Points of Reſt, to which we 
preſs forward wita the like Eugerneſs, and which ceaſe 
to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them ? Our Caſe is like 
that of a Traveller upon the Hi, who ſhould fancy 
that the Top of the rext Hill muſt end nis Journey, 
becauſe it terminates his Proſpe& ; but he no ſooner 
arrives at it, than he-ſecs new Ground and other Hills 
beyond it, and cor tinues to travel on as before, 
This is ſo plainly every Man's Condition in Life, 
that there is no one who has oblerved any thing, but 
may 
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hope for Annihilation, and pleaſe himſelf to think that 


rn 


tom which the Miad cf Man has of its own Imaor- 
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may obſerve, that as faſt as his Time wears away, his 
Appetite to ſomething future remains. The U 
therefor? | wou!d make of it is this, That ſince Na- 
ture (as ſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, 
or, to ſpeak properly, ſince the Author of our Being 
has planted no wandering Paſſion in it, no Deſire which 
his rot its Object, Futurity is the proper Ob ject of the 
Paſſion ſo conſtantly exercis'd about it; and this Reſt- 
leſneſs in the preſent, this aſſigniag curſelves over to 
farther Stages of Durition, this ſucceſive graſping at 
ſomewhat fill to come, appears to we (whatever it 
may to others) s kind of Inſtinct or natural Symp- 
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tility. 

I take it at the ſame time for granted, that the Im- 
mortality of the Soul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by other 
Arguments: And if fo, this Appetite, which other- 
wiſe would be very unaccountavle and abſurd, ſeems 
very reaſonable, and adds Strerpth to the Concluſion. 
But I am amazed when I corfider there are Creatures 
capable of Thought, who, in ſpite of every Argu- 
ment, can form to themſclves a fallen Satisfaction in 
thinking otherwiſe, There is ſomething ſo pitifully 
mean in the inverted Ambition of that Man who can 


his whole Fabrick ſhall one Day crumble into Duſt, 
and mix with the Maſs of inanimate Beings, that it 
equally deſerves our Admiration and Pity. The My- 
ſtery of ſuch Mens Unbelief is not hard to be pene- 
trated 3 and indeed amounts to nothing more than a 
ſordid Hope that they ſhall not be immortal, becauſe 
they dare not be ſo, 
This brings me back to my firſt Obſervation, and 
gives me Occaſion to ſiy firther, That as worthy 
Actions ſpring from worthy Thoughts, ſo worthy 
Thoughts are likewiſe the Coaſequence of worthy - 
Actions: But the Wretch who has degraded himſelf 
below the Character of Immortality, is very willing 
to reſign his Pretenſions to it, and to ſubſtitute in its 
Room a dark negative Happinels in the Extinction of 
his Beirg. 
* The admirable Seer has given us a ſtrong 
: | Image 
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Image of the unſupported Cond tion of ſuch a Perſon 
in his laſt Minutes in the ſecond Part of King E&nry 
the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who had becn 
concerned in the Murder of the good Duke Humphrey, 
is repreſented on his Death-bed. After ſome ſhort 


confuſed Speeches which ſhew an Imagination diſturb- 


ed with Gilt, jaſt as he was expiring, King Henry 


* Randing by him full of Compaſſion, lays, 


o 
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Lord Cardinal! if thou think'/? or Heaven's Bliſs, 
Hod up thy Hand, mate Signal of that Hape! 
He dies, and makes no Sign 


The Defpair which is here ſhewn, without a Word 
or Action on the Part of the dying Perſon, is beyond 
what could be painted by the moit forcible Expreiticns 
whatever. 

* I ſhall not purſue this Thought farther, but only 
add, That as Annihilation is not to be had with a 
Wiſh, ſo it is the moſt abject Thing in the World to 
wiſh it. What are Honour, Fame, Wealth, or Pow- 
er, when compared with the generous Expectation of 
a Being without End, and a Happineſs adequate 
to that Being ? 

* I ſhall trouble you no farther ; but with a certain 
Gravity which theſe Thoughts have given me. I re- 
flect upon ſome Things People ſay of you, (as they 
will of Men who diſtinguiſh themſelves) which I hope 


are not true ; and wiſh you as good a Man as you are 
an Author, 


Tam, SIR, 
Yeur mit obedient humble Servant, 


„ 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 2 10. 


* I cannot, my Friends, forbear letting you know 
what I think of Death; for methinks I view and un- 
derſtand it much better, the nearer I approach to it. 
I am convinced that your Fathers, thoſe 2 

TPerſons 
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Perſons whom I ſo much loved ard honoured, do not 
ceaſe to live, tho' they have paſſed thro' what we call 
Death; they are undoubtedly ſtill Living, but 'tis that 
fort of Life which alone deſerves truly to be called 
Life, In effect, while we are corfined to Bodies we 
ought to eſteem ourſelves no other than a ſort of Gal- 
ley Slaves at the Chain, fince the Soul, which is ſome- 
what Divine, and deſcends from Heaven as the Place 
of its Original, ſeems debaſed and diſhonoured by the 
Mixture with Fleſh and Blood, and to be in a State of 
Þiniſhment from its Celeſtial Country. I cannot help 
thinking too, that one main Reaſon of uniting Souls 
to Bodies was, that the great Work of the Univerſe 
might have Spectators to admire the beautiful Order 
of Nature, the regular Motion of heavenly Bodies, 
who ſhould firive to expreſs that Regularity in the 
Uniformity of their Lives. When I conſider the 
bound'eſs Activity of our Minds, the Remembrance 
we have of Things paſt, our Foreſight of what is to 
come: When I reflect on the roble Diſcoveries, and 
vaſt Improvements, by which theſe Minds have ad- 
vanced Arts and Sciences; I am entirely perſuaded, 
and out of all doubt, that a Nature which has in itſelf 
a Fund of ſo many excellent Things cannot poſſibly 
be Mortal. I obſerve further, that my Mind is alto- 
gether ſimple, without the Mixture of any Subſtance 
or Nature different from its own ; I conclude from 
thence that *us indiviſible, and conſequently cannot 
rich. 

ey no means think therefore, my dear Friends, 
when I ſhall have quitted you, that J ceaſe to be, or 
ſhall ſubſiſt no where. I remember that while we live 
together you do not fee my Mind, and yet are ſure 
that I have One actuating and movirg my Body; 
doubt not then but that this ſame Mind will have a 
Being when 'tis ſeparated, tho' you cannot then per- 
ceive its Actions. What Nonſenſe would it be to pay 
thoſe Honours to great Men after their Deaths, which 
we conſtantly do, if their Souls did not then ſubſiſt? 
For my own part, I could never imagine that our 
Minds live only when united to Bodies, and die when 
they leave them ; or that they ſhall ceaſe to think = 
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underſtand when diſengaged from Bodies, which with- 
cut them have neither Senſe nor Reaſon; on the con- 
trary, I believe the Soul when feparated from Matter, 
to er joy the greateſt Purity and S:mplicity of its Na- 
ture, and to have much more Wiſdom and _ than 
wile it was united, We ſee when the Bos 'y d s what 
tecomes of all the Parts which compoſed it; 7 we 
do not ſee the Mind, either in the Body, or when it 
le ves it. Noth ing more feſembles Death than Sleep, 
and 'tis in that State that the Soul chiefly ſhews tt has 
ſomethirg Divine in its Nature. How much more 
tuen mull it ſnew it, when entirely diſengaged ?? 


GuarDiay, Vol. II. No. gz. 


INCONSTANCY. 


—— HAT it ſhould come to this! 
But two Months dead! Nay, not ſo much, not 
ww9 / 
So excellent a King ! That was, to this, 
Hyperion 79 a Satyr: So hwing to my Mother, 
That he permitted not the Winds of Heaw'n 
To wifit her Face too roughly, Heaven and Farth ! 
Muſt I remember? Why jhe would hang on him, 
As if Increaſe of Appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: And yet, within a Month ! 
Let me not think on't — Frailty, thy Name is Woman ! 
A little Month Or &er thoſe Shoes auere oll, 
With awhich fhe fill d my poor Father's Body, 
Like Niobe, all Tears, Why he, even /þbe, 
Oh Heaw'n! A Brute, that wants Diſccur fe ef Rea ſm, 
V:uld have mourn'd longer married with mine Uncie? 
My Father's Brother ! but 19 more like oy Father, 
Than 110 Hercules, I 7t/in a Month ! 
E'er yet tle Sad of mil unrighteous Tears 
Had lift the Fluſhing of her gauled Ejes, 
She marry'd—O moſt wicked Speed, to pat 
With fuch Dexterity to ince/iuous Sheet? 
It is not, nor it cannot come to Good, 


But break my Heart; for 1 muſt hold my Tongue. Hamlet, 


INGR A- 
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T is common with me to run from Book to Book to 
exerciſe my Vivd with many Objects, ard qualify 
myſelf for my d-ily Libours, After an Hour ſpeit in 
this loitering way of ITE ding, ſomething will remain 
to be Food to the Imagination. The Wiritings that 
lenſe me moſt on ſuch Occaſions are Stories, for the 
Truth of which there is a good Authority. Tne Mind 
of Man is naturaily a Lover of Juſtice, and when we 
read a Story wherein a Criminal is overtaken, in whom 
there is no Quality which is the Obj. ct of Pity, the 
Soul enjoys a certain Revenge for the Offence done to 
its Nature, in the wicked Actions committed in the pre- 
ceding part of the Hiſtory. This will be better under- 
ſtood by the Reader from the following Narration itſelf, 
than from any thing which I caa ſay to introduce it. 


WII EN Carli. Duke of Burgundy, ſitnamed The 
Bell, reigned over ſpicious Dominions, now ſwal- 
lowed up by the Power of France, he heaped many Fa- 
vours and Honours upon 6 Rhyn/ault, a German, 
who had ferv'd him in his Wars againſt the Inſults of 
his Neigubours. A great part of Zealand was at that 
time in ſubjection to that Dukedom. Ine Prince him - 
ſelf was a Perſon of ſingular Humanity and juſtice. 
Rl ynſault, with no other real Quality than Courage, 
had Diſſimulation enough to paſs upon his generous and 
unſuſpicious Maſter for a Perfon of blunt Honeſty ard 
Fidelity, without any Vice that could bias him from tte 
Execution of juſtice. His Highneſs prepoſſeſſed to his 
Advantage, upon tne Ttecenſe of the Governor cf his 
chief 'l'own of Zealaud, gave Rhyn/ault that Command. 
He was not long ſeated in that Government, before he 
caſt his Fyes upon Sabi, a Woman of exquiſite 
Beauty, the Wife of Pau/ Darve!t, a wealthy Merchant 
of the City under his Protection and Government, Rhyn + 
fault was a Man of a warm Conſtitution, and violent 
Inclination to Women, end not unſ{kilied in the ſoft Arts 
which win their Favour, Ile kne what it was to en- 
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joy the Satisfactions which are reaped from the Poſſeſſion - 
of Beauty, but was an utter Stranger to the Decencies, 
Honours and Delicacies, that attend the Paſſion towards 
them in elegant Minds. However, he had ſo much of 
the World, that he had a great ſhare of the Language 
which uſually prevails upon the weaker part of that Sex, 
and he could with his Tongue utter a Paſſion with which 
his Heart was wholly untouch'd. He was one of thoſe 
brutal Minds which can be gratified with the Violation 
of Innocence and Beauty without the leaſt Pity, Paſſion, 
or Love to that with which they are ſo much delighted. 
Ingratituce is a Vice inſeparable to a luſtful Man; and 
che Poſſeſſion of a Woman by him who has no thought 
but allaying a Paſſion painful to himſelf, is neceſſaril) 
followed by Diſtaſte and Averſion. Rhyn/ault being re- 
ſolv'd to accompliſh his Will on the Wife of Danve!, 
left no Arts untried to get into a Familiarity at her 
Houſe ; but ſhe knew his Character and Diſpoſition tco 
well, not to ſhun all Occaſions that might inſnare her 
into his Converſation. The Governor deſpairing of Suc- 
ceſs by ordinary means, apprehended and impriſoned her 
Huſband, under pretence of an Information that be was 
guilty of a Correſpondence with the Enemies of the 
Duke to betray the Town into their Poſſeſſion. This 
Deſign had its defired Effet ; and the Wite of the un- 
fortunate Danvell, the Day before that which was ap- 
pointed for his Execution, preſented herſelf in the Hall 
of the Governor's Houſe, and as he paſs'd thro". the A- 
partment, threw hericlf at his Feet, and holding his 
Knees, beſceched his Mercy, Rhyn/ault beheld her 
with a diſſembled Satisſaction, and ailuming an Air of 
Thought and Authority, he bid her ariſe, and told her 
ſhe muſt follow him to his Cloſet ; and aſking her whe- 
ther ſhe knew the Hand of the Letter he pulled out of 
his Pocket, went from her, leaving this Admonition a- 
loud, F you ill fave your Huſband, you muff give me ar 
account of all you know without Prevarication ; for every 
body is ſatisfied he was tw fond of you to be alle to hide 
from you the Names of the reſt of the Conſpirators, or any 
other Particulars whatſoever. He went to his Cloſet, 
and ſoon after the Lady was ſent for to an Audience. 
The Servant knew his diſtance when Matters of State 
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were to be debated; and the Governor laying aſide the 
Air with which he had appear'd in publick, began to be 
the Supplicant, to rally an Affiftion, which it was in 
her power eaſily to remove, and relieve an innocent 
Man from his Impriſonment. She cafily perceiv'd his 
Intention, and, bathed in Tears, began to deprecate fo 
wicked a Design. Luſt, like Ambition, takes all the 
Faculties of the Mind and Body into its Service and Sub- 
jection. Her becoming Tears, her honeit Anguiſh, the 
wringing of her Hands, and the many Changes of her 
Poſture and Figure in the Vehemence of ſpeaking, were 
but ſo many Attitudes in which he beheld her Beauty, 
and farther Incentives of his Deſire. All Humanity 
was loft in that one Appetite, and he fignifizd to her in 
ſo many plain Terms, that he was unhappy till he had 
poſſeſs'd her, and nothing leſs ſhou'd be the Price of her 
Huſbind's Life; and ſhe mult, before the following 
Noon, pronounce the Death or Enlargement of Danve lt. 

After this Notification, when he ſaw Sapphira enough 
again diſtracted to make the Sutj<C of tneir Diſcourſe 
to common Eyes appear different from what it was, be 
called Servants to conduct her to the Gate. Loaded 
with inſupportable Affliction, ſhe immediately repairs to 
her Huſbind, and having ſignified to his Goalers, that 
ſhe had a Propoſal to make to her Huſbind from the 
Governor, ſhe was left alone with him, reveal'd to him 
all that had paſs'd, and repreſented the endleſs Conflict 
ſhe was in between Love to his Perſon, and Fidelity to 
his Bed. It is eaſy to imagine the ſharp Affliction this 
honeſt Pair was in upon ſuch an Incident, in Lives rot 
us'd to any but ordinary Occurrences, The Man was 
bridled by Shame from {peaking what his Fear prompt- 
ed, upon ſo near an approach of Death; but let fall 
Words that ſignified to her, he ſhould not think her 
polluted, though ſhe had not yet confeſs'd to him that 
the Governor had violated her Perſon, ſince he knew her 
Will had no part in the Action. She parted from him 
with this oblique Permiſſion to ſave a Life he had not 
Reſolution enough to reſign for the ſafety of his Honour. 

The next Morning the unhappy Safpphira attended 
the Governor, and being led into a remote Apartment, 
ſubmitted to his Deſires. Riyn/ault commended her 
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Charms, claim'd a Fappllinrity aſter what had pil.'d 
between them, and with an Air of Gaicty in the Lan— 
guage of a Gallant, bid ber return, and take her Hul- 
baud out of Priſon : But, co tinu'd he, my Fair One 
_ mult not be cffended that J have tiken care he ſhould 
not be an Interruption to our future Align itio1s, Tucſe 
laſt Words foreboded waat ſhe iound when ſhe came 
to tue Goal, her Husband ex.cuted by the Order cf 
Riynſautt. 

It was remarkable that the Woman, wio wis full of 
Tears and Lamentations ducing the whole Cuuile of ter 
AM ction, uttered neither Bs ror CTOmp.aiut, but ſtood 
fx'd with Grief at this Corniumraation ot her Vitzfors 
tunes. vie betook herſelt to her A ode, and after have 
ing in Soiitede paid her A o him who is tie 
Avenger of Innocence, the FA ir'd privatehh to Court. 
Her Perſon „ and @ certain Grandcur of Sorrow negli— 
gent of Lorms, gain'd her P ol e into the Preſence of 
the Duke her Sovereign. As icon as the canic into the 
Pr-i-nce, ihe rohe ferth into the following Words, 
Behoit, O mighty Charles, a Wreich weary of Lije, 
Hugh it has always bern ſpent with luntcence aud Virtue, 
It is nit id your Pazver ta re hefi my {-Jurics, but it is t0 a- 
NT Je them. And d if 15 0 Pro. eien of 4 „e 1 fired, aud 
the Dum 1 & Op: n, 15 a Tak © vartry a Prance , 


G7 bring the Luke of Burguicy nl matier for doing 


Hincur to bis great Name, and xipirg If off if 
mince. 

When ſhe had ſpoke this, ſhe deliver'd the Duke a 
Paper recitiag ner Story, Le read it with all the Eino- 
tions taat Iadignation and Pity cuuld T.ilc in a Prir.ce 
J-alous of his Honour in the Behaivour of his Officers, 
and Proſperity or dus Subjects. 

Upon an appointed Lay, Rn was ſent for to 
Court, and in che Preſence cf a tew o! the Council, con- 
fronted by 0 afphira : The Prince asking, Da you Know 
that Lady? Kiynjault, as ſoon as he could recover bs 
Surpriſe, told the Duke he would marry ger, if his 
Higherels would pleaſe to think that a Keparation, 
Ine Duke ſeem'd contented with this Anſwer, and 
ſtood by during tte immediate Solemnization of the 
Ceremony. At the Conclution of it he toid Rhynſautt, 

{ has 
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Thus far you have dane as conſtrain'd by my Authority : 
1 ſhall not be ſatisfied of your kind Uſage of her, without 


you ſign a Gift of your whole Eflate to her after your De- 


ceaſe. To the Performance of this alſo the Duke was 
a Witneſs. When theſe two Acts were executed, the 
Dake turned to the Lady, and told her, It now remains 
for me to put you in quiet Poſſeſſion of what your Huſ- 
band has ſo bountifully beſtow'd on you; and order'd 
the immediate Execution of Rhynſau!t.. 'Q 


SPECTATOR, Vol, VII. No. 491. 
tre. 


HERE is no Virtue ſo truly great and godlike 
as Juſtice, Mott of the other Virtues are the 
Virtues of created Beings, or accommodated to our Na- 
ture as we are Men. Juſtice is that which is practiſed 
by God himſelf, and to be practiſed in its Perfection by 
none but him. Omniſcience and Omnipotence are re- 
quired for the full Exertion of it. The one to diſcover 
every Degree of Uprightneſs in Thoughts, Words and 
Actions. The other, to meaſure out and impart ſuitable 
Rewards and Puniſhments. | 
As to be perfectly juſt is an Attribute in the D'vine 
Nature, to be ſo to the utmoit of our Abilities is the 
Glory of a Man, Such an one who has the Publick 
Adminiſtration in his Hands, acts like the Repreſenta- 
tive of his Maker, in recompeniing the Virtuous, and 
puniſhing the Offerder. By the extirpating of a Crimi- 
nal he averts the Judgments of Heaven, when ready to 
fall upon an impious People; or, as my Friend Cato ex- 


preſles it much better in a Sentiment conformable to his 
Character, 


When by juſt Vengeance impious Mortal: perifp, 
The Gods behold their Puniſhment with Pleaſure, 
And lay th uplifted Thunderbolt aſide. 


When a Nation once loſes its Regard to Juſtice; 
when they do not look upon it as ſomething veeratle, 


holy and inviolable; when any of them date preſume to 
You. II. L 


leſſen, 
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leſſen, affront or terrify thoſe who have the Diſtribution 
of it in their Hands; when a Judge is capable of being 
influenced by any thing but Law, or a Cauſe may be 
recommended by any thirg that is foreign to its own 
Merits, we may venture to pronounce that ſuch a Nation 
is haſtening to its Ruin. 

I always rejoice when I ſee a Tribunal filled with a 
Man of an upright and inflexible "Temper, who in the 
Execution of his Country's Laws can overcome all pri- 
vate Fear, Reſentment, Solicitation, and even Pity itſolf. 
Whatever Paſſion enters into a Sentence cr Decition, ſo 
far will there be in it a TinRure of Injuſtice. In ſtiort, 
Juſtice diſcards Party, Friendſhip, Kindred, and is there- 
fore always repreſented as blind, that we may ſuppoſe 
her Thoughts are wholly interit on the Equity of a 
Cauſe, without being diverted or prejudiced by Objects 
foreign to it, 

I tha!! conclude this Paper with a Perſan Story, which 
is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject. It will not a 
little pleaſe the Reader, if he bas the ſame Taſte of it 
which I myſelf have. 

As one of the Sultars lay encamped on the Plains of 
Arala, a certain great Man of the Army entered by 
Force into a Feaſant's H uſe, and finding his Wife very 
handſome, turned the good Man cut of his Dwelling and 
went to bed to her. The Peaſant complain'd the next 
Morring to the Sultan, and deſir'd Redreſs; but was not 
able to point out the Criminal. The Emperor, who 
Was very much incenſed :t the Irjury done to the poor 
Man, told him that probably the Offender migbt give 
his Wife another Viſit, and if he did, commarded him 
immediately to repair to his Tent and acquaint him 
with it. Accordingly within two or three days the 
Officer entered agein the Peaſant's Houſe, and turned 
the Owner out cf Doors; who thereupon zpplied him- 
ſelf to the Imperial Tent, as he was ordered. The Sul- 
tan went in Perſon, with his Guards, to the poor Man's 
Ilouſe, where he arrived about Midnight, As the 
Attendants carried each of them a Flambeuux, in their 
Hands, the Sultan, after having ordered all the Lights 
to be put out, gave the Word to enter the Houſe, find 
cut the Criminal, and put him to Death, This was 
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inmediately executed, and the Corps laid out upon the 
*loor by the Emperor's Command, He then bid ever 

one light his Flambeaux, and ſtand about the dead Body. 
The Sultan approaching it look'd upon the Face, ard 
immediately fell upon his Knees in Prayer. Upon his 
riſing up he ordered the Peaſant to ſet before him what- 
ever Food he had in his Houſe, The Peaſant brought 
out a great deal of coarſe Fare, of wi'ic\i the Emperor 
cat very heartily. The Peaſant ſeeing him in Good- 
humour, preſumed to 2k of him, why he had ordered 
the Flambeaux to be put out beſore he had con manded 
the Adulterer ſhould be ſliin ? Why, upon their being 
lighted again he look'd upon the Face of the dead Body, 
and fell down in Pray'r? and why, after this he had 
ordered Meat to be ſet before him, of which he now eat 
{2 heartily ? The Saltan being willing to gratify the 
Curioſity of his Hoſt, anſwered him in this manner, 
* Upon hearing the Greatneſs of the Offence which had 
been committed by one of the Army, I had reaſon to 
think it might have been one of my own Sons, for 
* whoelſe would have been ſo audacious and preſumiog f 
I gave Orders therefore for the Lights to be extin- 
* guiſhed, that I might not be led attray by Partiality 
* or Compaſſion, from doing Juſtice on the Criminal. 
Upon tie lighting the Flambeaux a ſecond time, I 
* look'd upon the Face of the dead Perſon, and to my 
* unſpeakable Joy, found it was not my Son, It was 
* for this Reaſon that I immediately fe!l upon my Knees 
and gave Thanks to God. As for my eating heartily 
* of the Food you have ſet before me, you will ceaſe to 
* wonder at it, when you know that the great Anxi:ty 
* of Mind I have been in, upon this Occaſion, fince the 
* firſt Complaints you brouznt me, has hindred my eat- 
ing any thing from that time till this very Moment.” 
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H E, laſt Method which I propoſed in my Satur- 

day's Paper, for filiirg up thole empty Spaces of 

Lite which are ſo tedious and burdenſom (o idle People, 
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F is the employing ourſclves in the Purſuit of Knowledge. 
| I remember Mr. Bey, ſpeaking of a certain Mineral, 
tells us, That a Man may conſume his whole Life in 
the Study of it, without arriving at the Knowledge of 
all its Qualities. - The Truth of it is, there is not a ſin- 
gle Science, or any Branch of it, that might not furniſh 
a Man with Buſineſs for Life, though it were much 
longer than it is. | 
I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten Subjects of 
the Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, nor of the Pleaſure and 
Perfection it gives the Mind, nor on the Methods of at- 
tainirg it, nor recommend any particular Branch of it, 
all which hive been the Topicks of mary other Wri- 
ters; but ſhall indulge myſelf in a Specul:tion that is 
more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be more 
entertaining. | 
I have before ſhewn how the unemployed Parts of 
Life appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endeavour 
8 to ſhew how thoſe Parts of Life which are exerciſed in 
Study, Reading, and the Purſuits of Knowledge, are 
long but not tedious, and by that means diſcover a Me- 
thod of lengthening our Lives, and at the ſame time of 
turning all the Parts of them to our Advantage. 
Mr. Locke obſerves, ** Toat we get the Icea of Time, 
& or Ducation, by refle Qing on that Train of Ideas 
„ which ſucceed one another in our Mirds: That for 
„this Reaſon, when we ſleep ſoundly without cream - 
„ing, we have no Perception of Time, or. the Length 
© of it, whilit we ſleep; and that the Moment where- 
„% in we leave cf ro think, till the Moment we 
« begin to think again, ſcems to have no D ſ- 
* tance.” To which the Author adds, ** Ard fo I 
doubt not but it would be to a wz:kirg Man, if it 
1 «© were poſſible for him to keep only one I in lis 
w | Mind, without Variation, and the Succeilion of 
«© others; ard we ſce, that one who fixes his 
«© Taoughts very in tently on one thing, ſo as to take 
„but little notice of the Succ-fſi.n of Ideas that pas 
in his Mind whilſt he is taken vp with that carne 
«* Contemplation, lets flip out of his Account a good 
„Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter 
than it is.“ a 
g | : Ws 
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We might carry this Thought farther, and conſider 
a Man as, on one Side, ſhortening his Time by think- 
ing on nothing. or but a few things ; fo, on the other, 
as lengthening it, by employing his '"Tnouyhts on many 
Sabj-&<, or by entertaining a quick and conſtant Suc— 
ceſſion of Ideas. Accordingly Monſicur Mallbranche, 
in his Iigunty after Truth, (which was publiſhed ſeveral 
Years before Mr, Locke's Fay en Human Underflana- 
tells us, That it is poſſible ſome Creatures may taink 
Hait an Hour as long as we do a thouſtind Years ; or 
lus upon that Spice of. Duration which we cull a 
Minute, as an Hour, a Weck, a Month, or a Meile 
Age. | 

This Notion of Monſieur 0M2/75rarche is capable of 
ſome little Explinations from what J have quoted our 
of Mr. Locke; for it our Notion of lime is produced 
by our retl-el:ng on the Succeſſion of Ideas ig our 
Mind, and this Succeſſi»n may be in fig itely accelerated 


or retarded, it will follow, taat different Beings may 
have d.ftzrent Notions of the ſame Parts of Daration, 


according as their Ideas, which we ſuppoſe are equaliv 
dilti:.& in each of them, follow one another in a greater 
or leſs Degree of Rapidity. | 

There is a famous Paſſige in the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mahamet had been poſſeſſed of the Notion we 
are now ſpeaking of. It is there ſud, That the Angel 
Gatriel took Mahymet out of his Bed one Morning to 


give him a Sight of all things in the Seven Heavens, 


in Paradice, and in Hell, which the Prophet took a diſ- 
tint View of ; and after having held ninety thouſand 
Conferences with God, was brought back again to his 
Bed. All this, ſays the Alcoran, was tranſacted in fo 
{mall a Space of Time, that 1qhomet at his Return 
found his Bede ſtill warm, and took vp an Eirthen Pitch- 
er, (Which was thrown down at the very Inſtant that 
the Angel Gabriel carried him away) before the Water 
was all fpilt. 

There is a very pretty Story in the Turki/þ Tales 
which relates to this Paſſuge of that f:mous lmpottor, 
and bears ſome Affinity to the Subject we are now 
upon. A Sultan of Egypt, who was an Infidel, uſed to 


laugh at this Circumſtance in Mahmet's Life, as what 
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was altogether impoſſible and abſurd: But converſing 
one Day with a great Doctor in the Law, who had the 
Gift of working Miracles, the Doctor told him he 
would quickly convince him of the Truth of this Pal- 
ſege in the Hiſtory of Mahomet, if he would conſent to 
do what he ſhould defire of him. Upon this the Sul— 


ten was directed to place himſelf by an huge Tub of 


Water, which he did accordirgly ; and as he ſtcod by 
the Tub amidſt a Circle of his great Men, the holy Man 
bid him plunge his Head in the Water, and draw it up 
again : The King accordingly thruſt his Head into the 
Water, and at the ſame time found himſelf at the Foot 
of a Mountain on a Sea- Shore. The King immediate- 
ly began to rage againſt his Doctor ſcr this Piece of 
'Freachery ard Witchcraft; but at lergth, knowing it 
v.as in vain to be angry, he {:t himſelf to think on pro- 
per Methods for getting a Livelihood in this ſtrange 
Country : Accordingly he applied himſelf to ſome Peo. 
le whom he ſaw at work in a Neighbouring Wood; 
theſe People conducted him to a Town that ſtood at a 
lite Dillance from the Wood, where after ſome Ad- 
V<r.iures, he married a Woman ef great Beauty and For- 
tune. Ie lived with this Weman 10 lorg till he had 
by her ſeven Sons and ſeven Daughters: He was aſter- 
wards reduced to great Want, and forced to think of 
piying in the Streets as a Porter for his Livelihood. 
Ine Day es he was walkirg alone by the Sea-fide, being 
{r:zed with mary melancholy Reflexions upon bis former 
2rd his preſent State of Life, which had raiſed a Fit of 
Pevetion in him, he threw off his Clothes with a De- 
fon to waſh himſelf, according to the Cuſtom of the 
al emetans, before he ſaid his Prayers. 

After his firſt Plunge into the Sea, he no ſooner raiſed 
his Head above the Water but he found bimſelf 
itanding by the ſide of the Tub, with the great Men of 
His Court about him, and the holy Man at his Side. 
He immediately upbraided his Teacher for having ſert 
him on ſuch a Courſe of Adventures, and betrayed him 
into ſo lorg a State of Miſery and Servitude; but was 
wonderfully ſurpriſed when he heard that the State he 
talked of was only a Dream and Deluſion; that he had 
rot ſtirred from the Place where he then Rood ; e 

; that 
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that he had only dipped his Head into the Wzters 
and immediately taken it out again. 

The Mahom?tan Doctor took this Occaſion of in- 
ſtructing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with 
God; and that He, with whom a thouſand Years are 
but as one Day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle Day, 
niy a ſingle Moment, appear to any of his Creatures 
as a Thouſand Years. 

I ſhall leave my Reader to compare theſe Eaſtern 
Fables with the Notions of thoſe two great Philoſo- 
phers whom I have quoted in this Paper; and ſhall 
only, by way of Application, defire him to conſide, 
how we may extend Liſe beyond its nitural Pimenſioner 
by applying ourſelves. diligently to the Parſalts of 
K nowledpe. | 

The Hours of a wiſe Man are lengthened by his 
Ideis, as thoſe of a Fool ate by his Paſſions: The 
Time of the one is lrg, becauſs he does not know 
what to do with it; ſo is that of the other, b:caulz 
he diſtinguiſhes every Moment of it with uſeful or 
amuſing Thoughts; or, in other Words, becauſe the 
one is always wiſhing it away, «nd the other always 
erjoying it. 

How different is the View of paſt Life, in the Man 
wio is grown old in Knowledge and Wiſdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in Iznorance and Fal- 
ly : The latter is like the Owner of a barren Country 
that fills his Eye with the Proſpect of naked Hills and 
Plains, which pro luce nothing either proſitable or orna- 
mental; the other beholds a beautiſul and ſpacious 
Landskip, divided into delightful Gardens, green Mea- 
dows, fruitful Fields, and can ſcarce caſt his Eye on a 
ſingle Spot of his Poſſeſſions that is not covered with 
ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. L 
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I am very much concerned when I ſee young Gentle- 
men of Fortude and Quality ſo whol'v ſet upon Plea- 
ſures and Diverſions, that they neg'ct all thoſe Im- 
provements in Wiſdom and Knowledge which may 
make them eaſy to themſelves and uſeful] to the World. 
The greateſt part of our Britich Youth loſe their Figure 
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and grow out of Faſhion by that Time they are five and 
twenty. As ſoon as the natural Gaiety and Amiableneſs 


of the young Man wears off, they have nothing left to 


recommend them, but % by the reſt of their Lives among 
the Lumber and Refuſe of the Species. It ſometimes 
happens indeed, that for want of applying themſelves in 
due time to the Purſuits of Knowledge, they take up a 
Book in their declining Years, and grow very hopefal 
Sciolars by that time they are threcſcore. I mull there- 
fore earneitly preſs my Readers, who are in the Flower of 
their Youth, to labour at thoſe Accompliſhments which 
may ſet off their Perſcrs when their Bloom is gone, and 
to /iy iz timely Proviſions for Mani.o:d ard old Ape. 
In (tort, I would adviſe the Yeuth of fitt: cn to be drel- 
lirg vp every Day the Man of fiity, cr to corfider how 
w ke him ſelf venerable at Threeſcore. 

Yevrg Men, who are naturally ambitiovs, won!d do 
wel to cbſerve how the greuteſt Men of Antiquity mace 
3t their Ambition to excel all their Contemporarics in 
Krnewledge. Jiu, Cæſar and Alrxander, the mit 


celebrated Inſtances of Human Gre..tnefs, teck a parti- 


cular Care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Sb ill in the 
Arts ard Sciences. We have ſtill extant feveral Rem ins 
of the former, which juſtily the CharoGter given of him 
by the lcarred Men ot his own Age. As for the latter, 
it is a known Saying of hie, that be was more cbliged 
to Ari//1t.e who had irſttucted him, than to P/i/p who 
had given him Life and I'mpize. There is a Letter of 
his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellivs, which he 
wrote to Ari/iotle upon hearirg that he had publiſhed 
thoſe Lectures he had given him in private. This Let 
ter was Written in the flowing Words at a time when 
he was in the height of his Pe,ſian Corquells. 


Alexander 7 Ariftotle, Greeting. 
7520 bade not done arell to publiſh your Bestes of Sel. 4 
Knowledge ; for what is there now in which 1 can 
ſurpaſs ethers, if thoſe things which [ hawe been inſirufted 
in are Communicated to every Body? For my vun part 1 
declare to you, TI would rather excel others in Knowhkoge 
than Power. Farewel. 


We 


| 
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We ſee by this Letter, that the Love of Conqueſt 
was but the ſecond Ambition in Alexander's Soul. 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to Virtue, truly 
and eſſentially raiſes one Man above another. It finiſhes 
one half of the Human Soul. It makes Being pleaſant 


to us, fills the Mind with entertaining Views, and ad- 


miniſters to it a perpetual Scries of Gratifications, It 
gives Eaſe to Solitude, and Gracefulneſs to Retirement, 


It fills a publick Station with ſuitable Abilities, and adds 


a Luſtre to thoſe who are in the Poſſeſſion of them. 


Learning, by which I mean all uſeful Knowledge, - 


whether Speculative or Practical, is in popular and mixt 
Governments the natural Source of Wealth and Honour. 


If we look into molt of the Reigns from the Conqueſt, 


we ſhall find that the Favourites of each Reign have 
been thoſe who have raiſed themſelves. The greateſt 
Men are generaily the Growth of that particular Age in 
which they flourih. A ſuperior Capacity for Buſineſs, 
and a more exterſive Knowledge, are the Steps by which 
a new Min often mounts to Favour, and outſhines the 
reſt of his Contemporaries. But when Men are actually 
born to Titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould 
fail of receiving an add tional Greatnels, if they take 
care to accompliſh themſclves for it. | 


Tae Story of Schmon's Choice does not only inſtruct 
us in that Point of Hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine 


Moral to us, namely, that he who applies his Heart to 
Wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the moſt proper 


Method for gaining long Life, Riches and Reputation, 
which are very often not only the Rewards, but the 


Eff Qs of Wiſſom. 


As it is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject, I ſhall 
firſt of all quote this Paſſage in the Words of ſacred Writ, - 


and afterwards mention an Allegory, in which this 


whole Paſſage is repreſented by a famous French Poet; 
not queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch ot 


my Readers as have a Taſte of fine Writing. 


IN Gibeon the Lird appeared to Solomon in a Dream 
by night : and God ſaid, Ait what 1 fhall groe thee. - 
And Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhewn unta thy Servant Da- 


vid my Father great mercy, according as he walked be- 
fore thee in truth and in rightecuſnejs, and in uprighneſs 
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of heart with thee, ani il ou haſi lept for him this great 
Kn. and toou loft given him a Son: to fit en bis Throne, 
as it is this day. And now, O Lord my God, theu laſt made 
thy Servant Ning inflead of David my Father : and 1 am 
but a little Child: I know not how to go cut or come in. 
Give therefore thy Servant an unde: ſianding heart fo Judge 
thy Pes r. that I may diſcern between geod and bad : 
ache is able to judge this thy ſo great a People | And the 
Speech pleaſed the Lord, that Solemon had asked this thing. 
| And God ſaid unto him, Becauſe thou haſt asked this thing, 
ard haſt nat afced for thy/olf ng fe neither haff arked 
riches for thyſelf, nor haſt ashed Life of thine Enemies, but 
faſt as: 7 fer thyſelf Underſtanding to diſcern Suggment : i 
Beholi I hawe gone ace ding to thy © avords : b Jae 
given thee a wile and under landing weart, ſo that there 
Leas RIPE lite thee Lefore thee. Ard I lave alh given 
thot ar kich thou haſt not asked, both riches ard honour, fo 
that there ſpall not be any ameng the Rings like unto ebee 
all thy Days. And if thou wilt wals in my ways, to keep my 
Statutes, and my Commandments, as thy father David did 
walz, . 1 xvill lkngthen thy Days. And Solomon a- 
nc, and bebold it was Dam. — 

THE French Poet has ſhadowed this Stcry in an 
Allegory, of which he ſeems to have taken the Hint 
from the Fable of the three Goddcil's g ppcaring to 
Paris, or rather from the Viſion of Hercules, record- 
ed by Aenpbon, where Pllaſure ard Virtue are repre- 
ſented as real Pcrſons making their Ccurt to the Hero 
with all their ſeveral Charms and Allurements. Health, 
Wealth, Victory and Honour are introduced ſucceſſive- 
ly in their proper Emblems and Characters, each of 
them ſpreading her 'Temptetions, and recommendirg 
herſelf to the young Monarch's Choice. Wiſdom en- 
ters the laſt, and fo captivates him with her Appearance, 
that he gives himſelf up to her. Upon which he in- 
forms him, that thoſe who appeared before her were 
rothing elſe but her Equipage, and that ſince he had 
0 his Heart upon Wiſdom ; Health, Wealth, 

Victory and Honour ſhould always wait on her as her 
Handmaids. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 3. 
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KNOWLEDGE of One's-Self. 


YPOCRISY, at the faſhionable End of the 

Town, is very different from Hypocriſy in the 
City. The modiſh Hypocrite endeavours to appear 
more vicious than he really is, the other kind of Hy- 
pocrite more virtuous. The former is afraid of every 
thing that has the Shew of Religion in it, and would 
be thought engaged in many Criminal Gallantries and 
Amours, which he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes 
a Face of SarCtity, and covers a Multitude of Vices un- 
der a ſeeming Religious Deportment. 

But there is another kind of Hypocriſy, which dif- 
fers from both theſe, and which I intend to make the 
Sul ject of this Paper: I mean that Hypocriſy, by which 
a Man does not only deceive the World, but very often 
impoſes on himſelf : That Hypocriſy which conceals his 
own Heart from him, and makes him believe he is more 
virtuous than he really is, and either not attend to his 
Vices, or miſtake even kis Vices for Virtues. It 1s this 
fatal Hypocriſy and Self-deceit, which is taken notice of 
in thoſe Words, Who can underſtand his Errors? cleanſe 
thou me from ſecret Faults, 

It the open Proſeſſors of Impiety deſerve the utmoſt 
Application and Endcavours of Moral Writers to 1eco- 
ver them from Vice and Folly, how much more may 
thoſe lay a Claim to their Care and Compaſſion, who 
are walking in the Paths of Death, chile they fancy 
themſelves engaged in a Courſe of Virtue! I ſhall en- 
deavour, therefore, to lay down ſome Rules for the 
Diſcovery of thoſe Vices that lurk in the ſecret Corners 
of the Soul, and to ſhew my, Reader thole Methods by 
which he may arrive at a true and impartial Knowledge 
of himſclf, The uſual Means preſcribed for this Pur» 

ole, are to examine ourſclves by the Rules which are 
Eid down {or our Ditection in Sacred Writ, and to com- 
pare our Lives with the Life of that Perſon who acted 
up to the Perfection of Human Niture, and is the ſtand- 
ing Example, as well as the great Guide and Inſtructor, 
of thoſe Who receive his Doctrings, Though theſe two 
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Reads cannot be too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juit 
mention them, ſince they have been handled by many 
Great and Eminent Writers. 

I would th.retore propoſe the following Methods to 
tie Conſiteration of fuch as would find out their ſecret 
Fav'ts, and make a true Eſtimite of themſelves. 

In the firſt Place, let them conſider well what are. the 
Characters which they bear among their Enemics. Our 
Friends very often flatter us, as much as our own Hearts. 
They either do not ſee our Faults, or conceal them from 
us, or ſoften them by their Repreſentations, after ſuch a 
manner, that we think them too trivial to be taken no- 

ice of An Adverſary, on the contrary, makes a ſtricter 

Search into us, Giſcovers every Flaw and Impert Con in 
vur Jempers, and though his Malice may ſet them in 
too Hrerg a Ligtt, it has gencrally ſome Ground fur 
what it advances. A Friend ex: ggerates a Man's Vir- 
tues, an Enemy inflames his Crimes. A wiſe Man 
ſhould give a juſt Attention to both of them, ſo far as 
they may terd to the Improvement cf one, and the Di- 
minution of the other. Plutarch has written an Fil.y cn 
the Benefits which a Man may receive from his Ene- 
mies, and, among the good Fruits of Enmity, mer.t1ons 
this in particular, that by the Reproaches which it caſts 
vpon us we ſee the worſt Side of ourſelves, and open our 
t ves to ſeveral B'emiſhes and Defects in cur Lives and 
Converſations, which we ſhould not have obſerved, with- 
out the Help of ſuch ill- natured Monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come at a true Knowledge of our- 
ſcivet, we ſhould conſider on the other hand how far we 
may-deſerve the Praiſes and Approbations which tne 
World beſtow upon us; whether the Actions they cele- 
brate proceed from laudable and worthy Motives ; and 
how far we are rally poſſeſſed of the Virtues which 
gain us Applauſe among thoſe with whom we converſe. 
duch a Reflexion is abſolutely neceſſary, if we conſider 
low apt we are cither to value or condemn ourſelves by 
. the Opinions of others, and to ſacrifice the Report of 
our own Hearts to the Judgment of the World. 

In the next Place, that we may not deceive ourſelves 
in a Point of ſo much Importance, we ſhould not lay 
too great a Streſs on any ſuppłſed Virtues we poſſeſs that 
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are of a doubtful Nature: And ſuch we may eſteem all 
thoſe in which Multitudes of Men diſſent from us, who 
are as good and wiſe as ourſelves. We ſhould always act 
with great Cautiouſneſs and Circumſpection in Points, 
where it is not impoſſible that we may be deceived, In- 
temperate Zeal, Bigotry and Perſecution ſor any Party 
or Opinion, how praiſe-worthy ſoever they may appear 
to weak Men of our owa Principles, produce infinite 
Calamities among Mankind, and are highly criminal in 
their own Nature; and yet how many Perſons, emirent 
for Piety, ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd Principles of 
Action to take Root in their Minds under the Colour 
of Virtues ? For my Part I muſt own, I never knew any 
Party ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a Man could follow it in 
its Height and Violence, and at the ſame time be innocent. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very appreheniive of thoſe 
Actions which precced from natural Conſtitution, fa- 
vourite Paſſions, particular Education, or whatever pro- 


motes our worldly Intereſt or Advantage. In theſe and 


the like Caſcs, a Mzn's Judgment is caſily perverted, 
and a wrong Bias hung upon t.is Mind. 'Tteſe are the 
Inlets of Prejudice, the unpuarded Avenves of the Mind, 
by which a thouſand Errors and ſecret Faults fied Ad- 
miſtion, without being obſerved or taken notice of. A 
wife Man will ſaſpect thote Actions to which he is di- 
rected by ſomett irg beſides Reaſon, and always appre- 
hend ſome concealed Evil in every Re<folution that is of 
a diſputable Nature, waen it is conſormable to his par- 
ticular 'I'emper, his Age, or Way of Life, or when it 
favours his Pleaſure or his Profit. 

there is rothing of greater Importance to us than 
thus diligently to tift out Thoughts, and examine all 
theſe dark Receſſes of the Mind, if we would eſtabliſh 
our Souls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubltantial Virtue as will 
turn to Account in that great Day, when it mult ſtand 
the Teſt of infinite Wiſdom and Juitice. 

I ſhall conclude this Eflay with obſerving, that the 
two kinds ot Hypocriſy 1 have here ſpoken of, namely, 
that of deceivirg. the World, ard that of impoſing on 
ourſelves, are touched with wonderful Beauty in the 
hundred thirty ninth Pfalm. The Folly of the firſt 
kind of Hypocriſy is there ſet forth by nan. I 
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God's Omriſcience and Omnipreſence, which are ccle- 
brated in as noble Strains of Poetry as any other I ever 
me: with, either Sacred or Profane. I'he other kind of 


Hyprocriſy, whereby a Man deceives himſelf, is intima- 


te. in the two lait Verſes, where the Pſalmiſt addreſſes 
himſeif to the great Searcher of Hearts in that empha- 
tical Petition; Try ne, O God, and ſeek the ground of my 
Heart; prove me, and exam:me my Thoughts, Look aue 
if there be any way of wickedue/s in me, and lead me in 
the way everlaſiing. L 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 399. 


LETT ERS on various Occaſions. 


. | 1 
2 | AM one of thoſe unhappy Men that are plagued 
with a Goſpel-Goſſip, ſo common among Diſſen— 
ers (eſpecially Friends). Lectures in the Slorning, 
Churca-Meetiogs at Noon, and Preparätion- S. rmons 
at Night, take up ſa mach of her Time, cis very rare 
ſhe knows what we have for Dinner, unleſs when 
the Preacher is to be at it. With him come a Tribe, 
6 l Brothers and Siſlers it ſeems 3; waile others, 
really fuch, are deemed no Relations, If at any 
time I have her Company alone, ſhe is a meer Ser— 
mon Pop gun, repeativg and diicharging Texts, Proofs, 
and Applications ſo perpetually, that however weary 
I may go to Bid, the Noiſe in my Head will not let 
me lep ' till towards Morning. The Miſery of my 
Caſe, and great Numbers of ſuch Sufferers plead your 
Pity and ſpeedy Relief, otherwiſe mult expect, in a 
I'ttle time, to be lectured, preiched and prayed into 
Want, unleſs the Happineſs of being ſooner talked 
to Death prevent it. 


FA @ 


J am, &c. R. G. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 46. 


To Colnel R s in Spain, | 
B EFORE this can reach the beit of Husbands 
and the ſondeſt Lover, thoſe tender Names will 


be no more of Concern to me. The Iadiſpoſition in 
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which you, to obey the Dictates of your Honour and 
Duty, left me, has increaſed upon me; and 1 am ac- 
quainted by my Phyſicians I cannot live a Week lon- 
ger. At this time my Spirits fail me; and it is the 
ardent Love I have for you that carries me beyond 
my Strength, and enables me to tell you, the moſt 
painful Tning in the Proſpect of Death, is, that I muſt 
part with you. But let it be a Comfort to you, 
that I have no Guilt hangs upon me, no unrepented 
Folly that retards me; but I paſs away my laſt 
Hours in Reflexion upon the Happineſs we have lived 
ia together, and in Sorrow that it is {9 ſoon to have 
an End. This is a Frail:y which I hope is ſo far 
from criminal, that methinks there is a kind of Pie- 
ty in being fo unwilliog to be ſeparated from a State 


which is the Taſlitution of Heaven, ard in which we 


have lived according to its Laws. As we know no 


more of the next Life, but that it will be an happy 


one to the Good, and miſerable to the Wicked, why 
may we not pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt, to alleviate the 
Dithcu'ty of reſigning this Being, in imagining that 
we ſhall have a Seuſe of what pailes below, and may 
poſſibly be employed in gu ding the Steps of thoſe 
with whom we walked with Innocence when mortal? 
Why may not I hope to go on in my uſual Work, 
and tho' unknown to you, be aſſiſtant in all the Con- 
flicts of your Mind: Give me leave to ſay to you, O 
beſt of Men, that I cannot figure to myſelf a greater 
Happineſs than in ſuch an Employment : To be pre- 
ſent at all the Adventures to which human Life is ex- 
poſed, to adminiſter Slumber to thy Eyelids in the 
Agonies of a Fever, to cover thy beloved Face in the 
Day cf Battle, to go with thee a Guardian Angel, 
incapable of Wound or Pain, where I have longed 
to attend thee when a weak, a fearful Woman: 
Theſe, my Dear, are the 'I'houghts with which I 
warm my poor languid Heart; but indeed I am not 
capable under my preſent Weakneſs of bearing the 
ſtrong Agonies of Mind I fail into, when I form to 
myſelf the Gricf you will be in upon your firſt hearing 
of my Departure. I will not dwell upon this, becauſe 


your kind and generous Heart will be but the more 
; 17 „ afflicted, 
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afflicted, the more the Perſon for whom you lament 
offers you Conſolation, My laſt Breath will, if I am 
myſelf, expire in a Prayer for you. I ſhall never 
ſce thy Fece again, Farewell for ever. * 

SPECTATOR, Vol, III. No. 204. 


Ta Mr, SPECTATOR, 


S 1 R, 
O UR having done conſiderable Services in 
this great City, by rectify ing the Diſorders of 
Families, and ſeveral Wives having preferred your 


 Acvice and Directions to thoſe of their Husbards, 


embeldens me to apply to you at this time. I am a 
Snop-".ceper, and tno' but a young Man, I fnd by 
Experience that nothing but the utmolt Diliger ce 
both of Husbard and Wife (among tradirg Peoy ie) 
can keep Affairs in any tolerable Order. My Wife 
at the Beginning of our Eſtabliſt ment ſhewed herſelf 
very ail:iting to me in my Buſineſs, as much as could 
lie in her Way, and I have Rcaſon to believe ' twas 
with her Inclination ; but of late ſhe has got 2c- 
quainted with a Scheojiman, who values himlelt for 
his great Knowledge in the Greek Torgue. He en- 
tertains her frequently in the Shop with Diſcourſes 
of the Bezutics and Excellencies of that Language; 
and repeats to her ſeveral Paſſages out of the GreeZ 
Poets, wherein he tells her there is unſpeakable 
Harmony and agrecable Sourds, that all other Lan— 
guages are wholly unzcquaiated with. He has ſo 
inſatuated her with his Jargon, that inſtead of uſing 
her former Diligence in the Shop, ſhe now negletts 
tune Affeirs cf the Hovſe, and is wholly taken up 
with her Tutor in learning by heart Scraps of Gresk 
which ſhe vents upon all Cccaſions. She told me 
ſome Days ago, that whereas I uſe ſome Latin In- 
ſcriptions in my Shop, fhe adviſed me, with a great 
deal of Concern, to have them changed into Greet; 
it being a Language leſs underſtood, would be more 
conicrmable to the Myltery of my Profeſſion ; that 
our good Friend would be aflilting to us in this 
Work; aud that a certain Faculty of Gentlemen 

* would 
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would find themſelves ſo much obliged to me, that 
they would infzllibly make my Fortune ; In ſhort, 
her frequent Importunities upon this and other Im- 
dertinencies of the like nature make me very un- 
eaſy ; and if your Remonſtrances have no more Effect 
upon her than mine, | am afraid I ſhall be obliged 
to ruin my ſelf to procure ker a Settlement at Ox- 
fd with her Tutor, for ſtic's already tco mid for 
* Bedlam, Now, Sir, you free the Danger my Family 
* is expoſed to, and the Lkelikood of my Wife's be- 


coming both troubleſome and uſcleſs, unleſs her read- 


ing herſelf in your Paper may make her reflect. She 
is fo very learned that I cannot pretend by Wor4 of 
* Mouta to argue with her, She laugh'd out at your 
ending a Paper in Greet, and faid *twas a Hint to 
Women of Literature, and very civil rot to tranſlate 
" br expoſe them to the Vulgar. Lou. ſce how it is 
5 W:t 


IR, Your humble Servant, 
SPECTATOR Vol. IV, No. 278. 


When I conſi 'er the falſe Impreſſions which are re- 
ceived by the Gencrality of the World, I am troubled 
at rone more than a certain Levity of Thought, which 
many young Women of Quality have ertertained, to the 
H+zird of their Characters, ard the certain Mie fortune 
of tneir Lives, IJhe firſt of the following Letters may 
belt repreſent the Faults I would row point at, and the 
Anſwer to it the 'I'emper of Mind in a contrary Cha- 
racter. 


Ii dear Harriot, 
II thou art ſhe, but ok ! how fallen, how changed, 
what an Apoclilate! how Ioit to all that's gay and 
apreeable! Jo be married I find is to be buried alive; 
can't conceive it more diſmal to be ſhut up in a 
Vault to converſe with the Shades of my Anceſtors, 
than to be carried down to an old Manor-Houfe in the 
Country, and confined to the Converſation of a ſober 
* Huſhand and an auxward Chamber-Maid, For Va- 
* riety 1 ſuppoſe | vou may entertain yourſelf with Ma- 
cam 
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dam in her Grogram Gown, the Spoule of your Pariſh 
Vicar, who has by this time I am ſure well furniſhed 
you with Receipts for making Salves and Poſſets, di- 
ſtilling Cordial Waters, making Syrups, aud applying 
Poultices. 
Bleſt Solitude! I with thee Joy, my Dear, of thy 
loved Retirement, which indeed you would perſuade 
me is very agreeable, and different enough from what 
I have here deſcribed: But, Child, I am afraid thy 
Brains are a little diſordered with Romances and No- 
vels: Aſter ſix Months Marriage to hear thee talk cf 
Love, ard paint the Country Scenes ſo ſoftly, is a little 
extravagant; one would think you lived the Lives ct 
Slvvan Deities, or roved among the Walks of Paractitc, 
like the firſt happy Pair. But privthee leave theſe 
Whim ſies, ard come to Town in order to live and 
tals like other Mortals. However, as [ am exttemcly 
intereſted in your Reputation, I would willingly give 
you a little good Advice at your firit Appearar.ce un- 
der the Character of a married Woman: "Tis a little 
Irſolence in me perhaps, to acviſe a Matron ; but [ 
am ſo afraid you'll make ſo filly a Figure as a fond 
Wife, that I cannot kelp warning you not to appear 
in any publick Places with your Huſband, and never 
to ſanter about St. James's Park together: If you 
preſume to enter the Ring at Hide Park together, you 
are ruined for ever; ror muſt you take the Icall notice 
of ore another at the Play- houſe or Opera, unleſs you 
would be Javghed at for a very loving Coup'e molt 
happily paired in the Yoke of Wedlock. I would 
recommend the Example of an Acquaintance of ours 
to your Imitation; ſne is the molt regligent and fa- 
ſhionable Wife in the World; ſhe is bardly ever ſeen 
in the ſame Place with hcr Huſband, and it they hap- 
pen to meet, you would think them perfect Strangers: 
She never was heard to name bim in his Abſence, ard 
takes care he ſhall rever be the Subject of any Diſ- 
courſe that ſhe has a Share in. I hope you'll propoſe 
this LeCy 2s a Pattern, tho' I am very much afraid 
you'il be fo ſilly to think Portia, &c. Sabine and Ro- 
man Wives, much brighter Examples, I wiſh it may 
never come into your Head to imitate thoſe antiquated 
* Crea- 
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Creatures ſo far, as to come into Publick in the Habit 
as well as Air of a Roman Matron. You make already 
the Entertainment at Mrs. 112d:'s Tea- Table; ſhe 
ſays, ſhe always thought you a diſcreet Perſon, and 
qualified to manage a Femily with admirable Pru- 
dence ; ſhe dies to ſce what demure and ſerious Airs 
Wedlock has given you, but ſhe ſays ſhe ſhall never 
forgive your Choice of fo g:!lunt a Min as Pellamour 
to transform him to a mere {ober Huſband ; "twas un- 
pardonable : You ſee, my Dear, we all envy your Hap- 
pine ſs, and no Perſon more than 


Your humlle Servant, 


Lydia. 


BE rot in Pain, good Madam, for my Appearance in 
Town; I ſhall frequent no publick Places, or make 
any Viſits where the Charadder cf a modeſt Wife is 
ridiculous. As for your wild Rallery en Matrimony, 
tis all Hypocriſy; you, and all the handſome young 
Women of your Acquai: tance, ſhew yourſelyes. to no 
other Purpoſe than to gain a Conqueſt over ſome Man 
of Worth, in order to beſtow your Charms and For- 
tune on him. There's no Indecency in the Confeſſion, 
the Deſign is moceſt and honourable, and all your 
Afﬀ.Qation can't diſguiſe it. 
© I am married, and have ro other Concern but to 
pleaſe the Man I Love; he's the End of every Care 1 
have; if I dieſs "tis for him; if I read a Poem or a 
Play, 't's to qualify myſelf for a Converſation agree- 


able to his Taile : He's almoſt the End of my Devo- 


tions; half my Prayers are for his Happineſs —I love 
to talk of him, and never heir kim ramed but with 
P.eaſfure and Emotion. I am your Friend, and wiſh 
you Happineſs, but am ſorry to ſee by the Air of your 
Letter that there are a Set of Women who are got in- 
to the Common-Place Rallery of every thing that is 
ſober, decent, and proper: \}ztrimony and the Clergy 
are the Topicks cf People of little Wit and no Under- 
ſtanding. I own to you, I have learned of the Vicar's 
Wite all you tax me with; She is a difcreet, ingenious, 
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* pleaſant, pious Woman; I wiſh ſhe had the hardlirg 
* of you and Mrs, Modi; you would find, if you were 
too free with her, ſhe wovld ſoon make you as charm- 
ing as ever you were, ſhe would make you bluſh as 
* much as if you never had been fine Ladies. The 
* Vicar, Madam, is ſo kind as to viſit my Huſbard, 
* and his agreeable Converſation has brought him to 
* enjoy many ſober happy Hours when even J am 
* ſhut out, ard my dear Miſter is entertained orly with 
© his own Thoughts. Theſe Things, dear IAadam, 
© will be 'JLiling Satisfaftions, when the fire Ladies, 
and the Coxcomls by „hom they form themſelves, 
are irreparably ridiculoue, ridiculous in od Age. I 
mam, 


Maduun, yeur mi humble Servant, 


Mary Home. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 254. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


IAM the happy Father of a very towardly Son, in 
* © whom J do not only fee my Life, but alſo my 
* Manner of Life, renewed. It would. be extremely 
* beneficial to Society, if you would frequently reſume 
* Subjects which ſerve to bind theſe ſort of Relations 
* faſter, and endear the Ties of Blood with thoſe of 
* Good-will, Protection, Obſervance, Indulgence and 
* Veneration. I would, methinks, have this done af- 
ter an uncommon Method, and do not think any one, 
* who is not capable of writing a good Play, fit to un- 
dertake a Work wherein there will neceſſarily occur fo 
many ſecret Inſtincts, and Bizſ:s of human Nature 
* which would pals unobſerved by common Eyes. I 
* thank Hezven I have no outrageous Offence againſt 
my own excellent Parents to anſwer for; but when [ 
am now and then alone, and look back upon my palt 
Life, from my earlieſt Iofarcy to this Time there are 
* manyFaults which I committed that did not appear to 
me, even till I myſelf became a Father; I had not 
till then a Notion of the Earnings of Heart, which a 
Man has when he ſees his Chi:d do a laudable I bing, 
Sor the ſudden Damp which ſe.zcs him when he _ 
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he will act ſomething unworthy. It is not to be imagin- 


4 
* 


ed, what a Remorie touched me for a long Train of 
childiſn Negligences of my Mother, when I ſaw my 
Wife the other Day look out of the Window, and 
turn as pale as Aſhes upon ſecing my younger Boy 
ſliding upon the Ice. Theſe ſlight Intimations will 
give you to underſtand, that there are numberleſs lit - 
tle Crimes which Children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which upon Reflexion, when they ſhall 
themſelves become Fathers, they will look upon with 
the utmoſt Sorrow and Contrition, that they did not 
regard, before thoſe whom they off:aded were to be 
no more ſcen. How mary thouſand Things do 1 re- 
member, which would have highly pleaſed my Father, 
and I omitted for no other Reaſon, butthat I thought 
what he propoſed the Effect of Humour and old Age, 
which I am now convinced had Reaſon and good Senſe 
in it. I cannot now go into the Parlour to him, and 
make his Heart glad wita an Account of a Matter 
which was of no Conſcquence, but that I told it, and 
acted in it. The good Man and Woman are long 
fince in their Graves, who uſed to fit ard plot the 
Welfire of us their Children, while, pernips, we 
were ſomet mes luugaing at the od Folks at arother 
End of the Houſe. Ihe Truth of it is, were we 
merely to follow Nature inte great Duties of Life, 
tho' we have a ſtrong Initint towards the performing 
of them, we thould be on both Sides very Cefcieih, 
Ape is ſo unwelcom to the Grnerality of Mankind, 
and Growth tow:rus irlanhood % defirable to ail, that 
Reſignation to Decay is tov difficult a Task inthe Fa- 
ther; and Deference, amidit the Impulſe of gay De- 
ſires, appears unreaſonable to the Son. 'T'iere are fo 
few who can grow old with a good Grace, ard yet 
fewer who can come flow enough into the World, 
that a Father, were he to be acctus d by his D: fires, 
and a Son, were he to conſult himſelſ o ly, could net- 
ther of them behave hin.ſelf as he ou; ht to the other, 
But when Reſon interpoſes againſt Iriftir&, where it 
wou'd carry either out of the Intereſts of the other, 
there ariſes that happieſt Intercourſe of good Offices 
between thuſe drareil Relations of human Life. The 
Father, 
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Father, according to the Opportunities which are of- 
fered to him, is throwing down Bleſſings on the Son, 
and the Son endeavouring to appear the worthy Off- 
ſpring of ſuch a Father. Ir is after this manner that 
Cariilus and his Firſt-born-dwelli together. Camillus 
enjoys a pleaſing and indolent old Age, in which Pat- 


ſion is ſubdued, and Reaſon exalted, He waits the 


Day of his Diſſolution with a Reſignation mixed with 
Delight, and the Son fears the Acceſſion of his Father's 
Fortune with Piffidence, leſt he thould not enjoy or 
become it as well as his Predeceſſor. Add to this, 


that the Father knows he leaves a Friend to the Chil- 


dren of his Friends, an eaſy Landlord to his Tenants, 
and an agreeable Compan.on to his Acquaintance. 
He believes his Son's Behaviour will make him fre- 
quently remembered, but never wanted. This Com- 
merce is ſo well cemented, that without the Pomp of 
ſaying, Son, be @ Friend to ſuch à ore auben Tam gene; 
Camillus knows, being in his Favour, is Direction 
enough to the grateful Youth who is to ſucceed him, 
without the Admonition of his mentionirg it. Theſe 
Gentlemen are honcured in all their Neighbourl:cod, 
and the fame Effect which the Court bas on the Man- 
ners of a Kingdom, their Characters have on all who 
live within the Iuffuegce of them. 
* My Son and 1 arc not of Fortune to communicate 
our good Actions or Intenticns to ſo many as theſe 
Gentlemen do; but I will be bold to ſay, my Son 
has, by the Appl.ule and Approbation which his Be- 
bavtour towarcs me has gained him, occaſioned that 
many an old Man, beſides myſe!f, has rtjoyced. O- 
ther Mens Childien foilew the Example ot mire, and 
[ have the inexpreſſible Happiicſs of cver-hearing 
our Neiohbours, as we ride by, point to their Chil- 
dren, aud ſay, with a Voice of Joy, There they go. 
Lou cannot, Mr. SPECTATO R, paſs your time 
better than in inficuating the Delights which theſe 
Relations well regardes beſtow upon each other. Or. 
dinary Poſfages are vo longer ſuch, but mutual Love 
gives an Importance to the meſt indifferent things, 
and a Merit to Actions the moſt it ſignificant. When 
we look round the World, and obſctve the mary Miſ- 
* underkand regs 
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underſtandings which are created by the Malice and In- 

ſinuation of the meaneſt Servents between People thus 

related, how neceſſary will it appear that it were in- 

culcated that Men would be upon their Guard to ſup- 

port a Conſtancy of Affection, and that grounded up- 

on the Principles of Reaſon, not the Impulſes of In- 

ſtinct. | 

It is from the common Prejudices which Men re- 
ceive from their P. rents, that Hatreds are kept alive 
from one Generation to another; and when Men act 
by Inſtinct, Hatreds will deſcerd when good Offices 
are forgotten. For the Degeneracy of human Life is 
ſuch that our Anger is more eaſily transferred to our 
Children than our Love. Love always gives ſome- 
thing to the Object it delights in, and Anger ſpoils 
the Perſon againſt whom it is moved of ſomething 
laudable in him: From this Degeneracy therefore, 
and a ſort of Self-Love, we are more prone to take 
up the IIl-will of our Parents, than to follow them in 
their Friendſhips. | 

* One would think there ſhould need no more to 
make Men keep up this fort of Relation with the ut- 
molt Sanctity, than to examine their own Hearts. It 
every Father remembred his own Thoughts and In- 
clinstions waen he was a Son, and every son remem - 
bered what he expected from his Father, when be him- 
ſelf was in a State of Dependence, this one Reflexion 
would preſerve Men from being diſſolute or rigid in 
theſe ſeveral Capacities, 'I he Power and Subjection 
between them, when broken, make them more em- 
phatically Tyrants and Rebels gainſt each other, 
with greater Cru.Ity of Heart, than the Diſruption of 
States and Empires can poſſibly produce. I ſhall end 
this Application to you with two Letters which paſſed 
between a Mother and Son very lately, and are as fol- 
lows, 


Dear Frank, 
1* the Pleaſures, which I have the Grief to hear you 
purſue in Town, do not take up all your Time, do 
not deny your Mother ſo much of it, as to read ſeri- 
oully this Letter. You ſaid before Mr. Letacre, that ro 
Ot, 
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old Woman might live very well in the Country upon 


half my Jointure, and that your Father was a fond 
Eool to give me a Rent-Charge of Eight Hundred a 
Year to the Prejudice of his Son. What Letacre ſaid 
to you upon that Occaſion, you ought to have borne 
with more Decency, as he was your Father's well-be- 
loved Servant, than to have called him Country put, 
In the firſt place, Frank, I mult tell you, 1 will have 
my Rent duly paid, for I will make up to your Siſters 
for the Partiality I was guilty of, in making your Fa- 
ther do ſo much as he hath done for you. I may, it 
ſeems, live upon half my Jointure! I lived upon much 
leſs, Frank, when I carried you from place to place in 
theſe Arms, and could neither eat, dreſs, or mind any 
thing for feeding and tending vou a weakly Child, 
and ſhedding Tears when the Convulſions you were 
then troubled with returned upon you. Ey my Care 
you outgre them, to throw away the Vigour of your 
Youth in the Arms of Harlots, and deny vour Mother 
what is not yours to detain. Both your Siſters are 
crving to ſee the Paſiion which I ſmother ; but if you 
pleaſe to go on thus like a Gentleman of the Town, 
and forget all Regards to yourſelf and Family, I ſhall 
immediætely er ter upon your Eitate for the Arrear due 
to me, and witiout ons lear more contemn you for 
forgetting the Fondneis of your Mother. as inuch as 


* you have tae Example of your Father. O Frank, do l 


live to omit writiag myſelf, 
Your Afecbenate Mother, 
; A, 5 bf 
NADA. 
[ Will come down T'o-morrow ard pay the Money 
on my Knees, Pray write ſo no more, I will 
take Care you never ſhall, for I will be for ever here- 
after, | 
| Your moſt dutiful Son, 
. 
* I will bring down new Heads for my Siſters, Pray 
let all be forgotten. oy 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 203. 


Mr. 
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M.. SPFO 7 arosa, 
YOU Correlpong -11's Letter relating to Fortune - 
unters, and your ſubſequent Diſcourſe upon it, 

have given ine K. ꝛcouragement to ſend you a State of 
my Caſe, by Waich you will ſee, that the Mitter 
complained of is a common Grievance both to City 
and Country. 

, I am a Country Gentleman of between five and ſix 
thouſand a Year. It is my Misſortune to have a very 
fine Park and an only Daughter 5 upon which Account 
1 have been fo plagu'd with Deer Stealers and Fops, 
that for theſe four Years palt I have ſcarce enjoy'd a 
Moment's Reſt. I look upon myſelf to be in a State 
of War, and am forc'd to keep as conſtant Watch in 
my Scat, as a Governor would do that commanded & 
Town on the Froitier of an Enemy's Country. I 
nave lodeed pretty well ſecured my Park, having for 
this Parpoſe provided myſelf of four Keepers, wha 
are le{t-handed, and handle a Quarter-ſtaff beyond any 
other Fellows in the Country. And for the Guard of 
my Houſe, beſides a Band of Penſioner-Matrons and 
an old Maiden Relation, whom I keep on conſtant 
Duty, I have Blunderbuſſes always charged, and Fox- 
Guus planted in private Places about my Garden, of 
which 1 have given frequent Notice in the Neighbour- 
hood; yet ſoit is, that in ſpite of all my Care, I ſhall - 
every now and then have a ſaucy Raſcal ride by re- 
connoitring (as I think you call it) under my Windows,” 
as ſpracely dreſt as it he was going to a Bull, 1am 
aware of this Way of attacking a Miltreſs on Horſe- 
back, having heard that it is a common Practice in 
Spain; and have therefore taken Care to remove my 
Daughter from the Road-hde of tne Houſe, and to 
lodge her next the Garden. But to cut ſhort my Story; 
what can a Man do aſter all? I durſt not ſtand for 
Member of Parliament laſt Election, for fear of ſome 
ill Conſequences from my being off my Polit. What 1 
would therefore defire of you, is, to promote a Prej ct 
I rave ſet on foot, and upon which ] have writ to 
ſome of my Friends ; ; and that is, that Care may be 
taken to ſecure dur Daughters by Law, as well as our 
Deer; and that ſome honeit Gentleman of a publick 
Vol. IL M Spirit, 
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Spirit, would move for Leave to bring in a Bill Por He 


_* huter preſerving of the Female Game. 
| 2 


Jam, 
8 1-R, -- 
Your humble Servant. 


The following Letters, written by two very conſide- 


Tate Correſpondents, both under twenty Years of Age, 
are very gocd Arguments of the Neceſſity of taking into 
Conſideration the many Incidents which affect the Edu- 
cation of Youth. 
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SX. 

Have long expected, that in the Courſe of your 

Obſervations upon the ſeveral Parts of Human Life, 
you would one time or other fall „po a Subj &, 
which, ſince you have not, I take the liberty to re- 
commend to you. What I mean, 1s the Patronage of 
voung modeſt Men to ſuch as are able to countenance 
and introduce them into the World. For want of ſuch 
Aſſiſtances, a Youth of Merit larguiſhes in Obſcurity 
or Poverty, when his Circumſtances are low, and runs 
into Riot and Exceſs when his Fortunes are plentiſul. 
I cannot make myſelf better underſtood, than by ſend- 
ing you an Hiſtory of myſelf, which I ſhall deſire you 
to inſert in your Paper, it being the only way I have 
of expreſſing my Gratitude for the higheſt Obligations 
imaginable. | | 
I am the Son of a Merchant of the City of London, 
who, by many Leoſſ-s, was reduced from a very luxu- 
riant Trade and Credit to very narrow Circumſtances, 
in compariſon to that of his former Abundance. This 
took away the Vigour of his Mind, and all manner of 
Attention to a Fortune which he now thought deſpe- 
rate; inf much that he died without a Will, having 
before buried my Mother in the midit of his other 
Misfortunes, I was ſixteen Years of Age when ] loſt 
my Father; and an Eſtate of 200 J a Year came into 


my Poſſeſſion, without Frierd or Guardian to inſtzuct 
me in the Management or Erjoyment of it. The na- 
tural Conſequence of this was, (though ] wanted no 
Director, and ſoon bad Fellows who found me out for 
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a ſmart young Gentleman, and led me into all the 
Debaucheries of whici I was capable) that my Com- 
panions and I could not well be tupplied without run- 
ning in Debt, which I did very frankly, 'til I was ar- 
reſted, and conveyed, with a Guard ſtrong enough for 


the moſt deſperate Aſſaſſin, to a Bailiff's Houſe, where 


I lay four Days ſurrounded with very merry but not 
very agreeable-Company. As ſooa as I had extricated 
myſelf from that ſhameful Confinement, I reflected 
upon it with ſo much Horror, that I deſerted all my 
old Acquaintance, ard twok Chambers in an Inn of 
Court, with a Reſolution to fludy the Law with all 
poſſible Application. But I trifled away a whole Year 
in looking over a thouſind Intricacies, without Frie:d 
to apply to in any Caſe of Doubt; ſo that I only lived 
there among Men, as little Children are ſent to School 
before they are capable of Improvement, only to be 
out of harm's way. In the midſt of this State of ſuſ- 
pence, not knowing how to diſpoſe of myſclf, I was 
Vught for by a Relation of mine, who, upon obſerving 
a good Jaclinat on in me, uſed me with great Famili- 
arity, and carried me to his Scat in the Country. 
Waea I came there, he introduced me to all the good 
Company in the County; and the great Obligations I 
hive to him for this kind Notice, and Reſidence with 
him ever fince, has made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon. 
me, that he has an Authority of a Father over me, 
fourded upon the Love of a Brother. I have a good 
Study of Books, a good Stable of Horſes always at my 
commaad; and tho' I am not quite eighteen Years of 
Age, familiar Converſe on his part, and a ſtrong In- 
clinition to exert myſelf on mine, have had an Effect 
upon me that makes me acceptable wherever I go. 
Thus, Mr. SpEcTaTOR, by this Gentleman's Favour 
and Patronage, it is my own fault if I am not wiſer 
and richer every day I live. I ſpeak this as well by 
ſab{cribing the initial Letters of my Name to thank 
him, as to incit? others to an Imitation of his Virtue, 
It would be a worthy Work to ſhew what great Cna- 
rities are to be done without Expence, and how many 
noble Actions are loſt, out of Inadvertency in Perſons 
capable of performing them, if they were put ia mind 
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of it. If a Gentleman of Figure in a Country would 
make his Family a Pattern of Sobriety, good Senſe, 
and Breeding, and would kindly endeavour to influence 
the Education, and growing Proſpects of the younger 
Gentry about him, I am apt to believe it wou.. ſave 
him a great deal of ſtale Beer on a publick Occaiion, 


and render him the Leader of his Country from their 
Gratitude to him, inſtead of being a Slave to their 


Riots and 'Fumults in order to be made their Repre- 
ſentative. The ſame thing might be recommended 
to all wao have made any Progreſs in any Parts of 
Knowledge, or arrived at ary Degree in a Profeſſion ; 
others may gain Pieferments and Fortunes from their 
Patrons, but I have, I hope, received from mine good 
Habits and Virtues, I repeat to you, Sir, my Requeit 
to print this, in return for all the Evil an helpleſs Or- 
phen ſhall ever eſcape, and all the Good be ſhall re- 
ccive in this Life; both which are wholly owirg to 
this Gentleman's Favour to, 

SIX. 

Tur moſt cbedient humble Servant, 

„ 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No 320. 


Mr. SPECTATOR» 
1 Am a Lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty Plea- 
fure in Learning. I have been at the Latin School 
four Years. I don't know I cver pl:y'd truant, or 
neglected any Taſk my Maſter ſet me in my Life. I 
think on what I read in School as I go home at night, 
and ſo intently, that I have often gore half a mile our 
cf my way, not minding wiiither 1 went, Our Maid 
tells me, ſhe often hears me talk Latin in my ſleep, 
And I dream two or three Nights in a Werk I am 
reading Ju denal and Homer, My Maſter ſeems as 
well ple:ſed with my Performances as any Boy's in the 
ſame Claſs. I think, if 1 know my own Mind, I 
would chooſe rather to be a Scholar than a Prince 
without Learning. 1 have a very good affectionate 
vather; but tho? very rich, yet ſo mighty near, that 
a thinks much of the Charges of my Education. 2 
ä * often 
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often tells me he believes my Schooling will ruin him; 
that I coſt him God knows what in Books. I tremble 
to tell him I want one. I am forced to keep my Poc- 
ket-Money and Jay it out for a Book, now ard then, 
that he don't know of, He has order'd my Miſter to 
buy vo more Books for me, but ſuys he will buy them 
himlelf. 1 aſked him for Horace t'other Day, and he 
told me in a Paſſion he did not believe I was fit for it, 
but only my Miſter had a mind to make him think I 
had got a great way in my Learning. I am ſometimes 
a Month behind other Boys in getting the Books my 
Maſter gives Orders for. All the Boys in the School, 
but I, have the Clafiick Authors in «ſum Delfhini, gilt 
and letter'd on the Back. My Father is oſten reckon- 
ing up how long I have been at School, and tells me 
he fears I do little good, My PFither's Carriage fo 
diſeourages me, that he makes me grow dull and melan- 
chuly, My Maſter wonders what is the matter with 
me; I am afraid to tell him; for he is a Man that 
loves to encourage Learning, and would be apt to chide 
my Father, and not knowing my Father's 'Temper, 
may make him worſe. Sir, if you have any Love for 
Learning, I beg you would give me ſome Inſtructions 
in this Cale, and perſuade Parents to encourage their 
Children when they find them diligent and defirous of 
Learnirg. I have heard ſome Parents ſay, they would 
do any thing for tkeir Children, if they would but 
mind their Learning : I would be glad to be in their 
place, Dear Sir, pardon my Boldneſs, If you will 
but conſider and pity my Caſe, I will pray for your 
Proſperity as long as I live.” 


Your humble Servant, 


James Diſcipulus, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 330. 


M. Spectator, 
S you are the daily Endeavourer to promote 
Learning and good Senſe, I think mylelt obliged 
to ſuggelt to your Conſideration whatever may pro- 


© mote or prejudice them. There is an Evil which has 


M 3 pre- 
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prevailed from Generation to Generation, which pray 
Hairs and tyrannical Cuſtom-continue to ſupport ; J 
hope your Spectatorial Authority will give a ſeaſona- 
ble Check to the Spread of the Infection; I mean 
old Mens overbearing the ſtrongeſt Senſe of their ]u- - 
niors ty the mere Force of Seniority ; ſo that for a 


.yourg Man in the Bloom of Life and Vigour of Age 


to give a ſeaſonable Contradiction to his Elders, is 
eſttem'd an ur pardonable Infolenc?, and regarded as 
a reverſing the Decrees of Nature. I am a young 
Man, I confeſs, yet I honour the gray Head as much 
as any one; however, when, in Company with old 
Men, I hear them ſpeak obſcurely, or re: fon pre- 
reilercuſly (into which Abſurditie:, Prejudice, Pride, 
or Iatereſt, will ſometimes throw the wikſt) I count 
it ro Crime to rectify their Rea ſonirgs, unleſs Con- 
ſcience muſt truckle to Ceremony, and Truth fall a 
S:crifice to Complaiſarce. The Hronpgeſt Arguments 
are erervated, ard the brighteit I'vidence diſ ppears, 
before thoſe tremendous Reaſonings and dzzling 
Prſcoveries of venerable old Age: You are young 
e19Cv-neaced Fellows, you have not yet had Expe- 
rience of the World, Thus we yourg Folks find 
cur Ambition cramp'd, end our Lazineſs indul,'d, 
fnee, while yourg, we have little room to diſplay 


curſelves; and, when old, the Wenkneſs of Nature 


n.utt paſs for Strength of Senle, and we hope that 
hoary Heads will raiſe us above the Attacks of Con- 
tr-acit'cn. Now, Sir, as you would enliven our 
Activity in the purſuit of Learning, take our Caſe 
into Corſideration; and, with a Gloſs on brave 
Elilu's Sentiments, aſſert the Rights of Youth, and 
prevent the pernicious Ircroachments of Age. The 
gencrous Reaſonings of that gallant Youth would 
adorn your Paper; and I beg you would inſert them, 
not doubtirg but that they will give good Entertain- 
n.ent to the moſt intelligent of your Reacers, 


So theſe three Men ceaſed to anſwer Job, becauſe he 
was righteous in his own Eyes, Then was kindled the 


Wrath of Elihu the Son of Barachel the Buzite, of the 


* Kindred of Ram: Again/i Job was his Wrath kind- 
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led, becau/e he juſlified bimſelF rather than God. Aljo 
apainſ} his three Friends was his Wrath kindled, be- 
cauſe they had found no Anſwer, and yet had condemned 
Job. New Elihu had awaited till Job had ſpoken, 
becauſe they avere elder than he, When Elina ſaw 
there aas no Anſwer in the Mouth of theſe three Men, 
then his Wrath was kindled. And Elihu the Son of Ba- 
rachel rhe Buzite anſaver'd and ſaid, I am young and 
ye are ery od, wherefore I was afraid, and dun nt 
Prev you my Opinion. I ſaid, Daus ſhould ſpeak and 
Multituds of Tears ſhould teach Wiſdom. Put there is 
a Spirit in Man ; and the Inſpiration of the Almighty 
givetb tem OUnaer/ianding. Great Men are not always 


 avi/e : Neither do the aged underſiand Judgment. There- 


fore I ſaid, hearken to me, I alio awill ſhew mine Opi- 
nion. Behold I avauted for your Words ; I gawe ear to 
your Reaſons, aui you ſearched cut what to ſay. Yea, 
1 attended Unlo yo . And behold there Laß none of you 
that convinced Job, or that an ebe hi Werds; left ye 
foruld Jay, aue have found out II iſdm: God thruſtet h 
him daun, not filan. Now he hath not directed his 
Wards againſt me: Neither will 1 anſwer him with 
your Speeches. They avere amazed, they anſwered no 
more: They left off ſpeaking. When 1 had waited, 
{ for they ſpake mt, but ſtad flill and anſever'd no more) 
1 ſaid, I will anfaver alla my Part, 1 alſo awill ſhew 
mine Opinion. For J am full of Matter, the Spirit within 
me conflraineth me. Behold, my Belly is as Wine which 
hath us Vent, it is ready to burſt like new Bottles, 1 
will ſpeak that I may be refreſhed : I will open my Lips 
and anſwer. Let me net, I pray you, accept any Man's 
Perſon, neitber let me give flattering Titles unt» Man. 
For I know not to give flattering Titles ; in /o ding my 


* Maker would foon take me away. 


Cotton Li, *© 
Otho C. 10. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 336. 


Queen Ann Boleyn's /aft Letter to King Henry. 


S 1 RX, 
OUR Grace's Diſpleaſure, and my 
Impriſonment, are things ſo ſtrange 


* unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am 
| M 4 « altogether 
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altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (will- 
ing me to confeſs a Truth, and fo obtain your Favour) 
by ſuch an one, whom you know to be mive ancient 
profe ſſed Enemy, I no ſooner received this Meſſ ge by 


* nim, than I rightly conceived your Meaning ; and if, 


2s you ſay, confefling a Truth indeed may procure my 
Safety, I ſhall with all Willingneſs and Duty pcrſorm 
your Command. 
* But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your 
poor Wife will ever be brought to acknowledve a. 
Fault, where not ſo much as a Thought thereof pre- 
ceded. And to ſpeak a Truth, never Prinze had 
Wife mere Loyal in all Duty, ard in all true Aﬀection, 
than you have ever found in Ann Zoleyn ; with which 
Name and Place I could willingly have contented my- 
ſelf, if God and your Grace's Pleaſure had bcen fo 
p'eaſed. Neither did I at any time fo far forget my- 
{elf in my Exaltation or received Queenſkip, but that 
] alwzys locked for ſuch an Alteration as I row find; 
jor the Grourd of my Perferment being on ro ſurer 
Four dation than your Grace's Fancy, the leaſt Altera- 
tion I knew was ft and ſufficient to draw that Faney 
to ſome other Ci ject. You have choſen me, from a 
low Eſtate, to be your Queen and Companion, far be- 
yord-my Deſert or Defire. If then you found me 
worthy cf ſuch Honour, good your Grace let not any 
light Fancy, or bad Counſel of mine Ent mies, with- 
draw your Prircely Favour from me; neither let that 
Stain, that unworthy Stain, of a Piſleyal Heart to- 
warcs your gocd Grace, cver caſt fo foul a Blot on 
your moſt Dutiful Wiſe, and the Infant- Prirceſs your 
Daughter. Try me, good Kirg, but let me have a 
lawful Trial, and let not my ſworn Enemies fit as my 
Accuſers and Judges : Yea, let me receive an open 
Trial, for my Truth ſhall fear no open Shame: then 
ſhz1l you ſee either mine Innocence cleared, your Sul- 
picion and Conſcience ſatisfied, the Ignominy and 
Slancer of the World ſtopped, or my Guilt openly 
declared. So that whatſoever God or you may deter- 
mine of me, your Grace may be freed from an open 
Cenſure, and mine Offence being ſo lawfully proved, 
your Grace is at liberty, both before God and 
* Man, 


« 
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« 
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Man, not only to execute worthy Puniſhment to 
me as an unlawful Wife, but to follow your Affection 
already ſettled on that Party, for whoſe ſake I am now 
as I'am, whoſe Name I could ſome good while fince 
have pointed unto, your Grace not being ignorant of 
my Suſpicion therein, 

But if you have already determined of me, and that 
not only my Death, but an infamous Slander muſt 
bring you the enjoying of your deſired Happineſs ; 
then J deſire of God, that he will pardon your great 
Sin therein, and likewiſe mine Enemies, the Iaſtru— 


ments thereof, and that he will not call you to a 


{trict Account for your unprincely and cruel Uſage of 
me, at his general Judgment-Seat, where both you 

and myſelf mult ſhortly appear, and in whoſe. Judg- 

ment I doubt not (whatſoever the World may think 

of me) mine Innocence ſhall be openly known, and 

{ufficient!y cleared, 

My laſt and only Requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may 
only bear the Burden of your Grace's Diſpleaſure, 
and that it may not touch the innocent Souls of thoſe 

poor Gentlemen, who (+s 1 underſtand) are likewiſe 

in ſtrait Impriſonment for my fake. If ever J have 

found Favour in your Sight, it ever the Name of Ann 

Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your Ears, then let me 

obtain this Requelt, and I will ſo leave to trouble 

your Grace any firther, with mine earneſt Prayers to 
the Trinity to have your Grace in his good Keeping, 
and to ditect you in all your Actions. From my 


dolzful Priſon ia the Tower, this ſixth of May. 


Your moſt Loyal 
ard ever Faithful Wife, 


Ann Boleyn, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 397, 


SZ Ns 


P ON reading your Eſa concerning the Pleaſures 
of the Imagination, I had among the three Sources 


of thoſe Pleaſures which you have diſcovered, that Great* 
neſs is one, This has ſuggeſted to me the reaſon why, 
of all Objects that I have ever ſeen, there is none which 


M 5 affects 
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affets my Imagination ſo much as the Sea or Ocean. 
I cannot ſee the Heavings of this prodigious Bulk of 
Water, even in a Calm, without a very pleaſing Aſtoniſk- 
met; but when it is worked up in a Tempeſt, ſo that 
the Horizon on every ſide is nothing but foaming Bil- 
lows and floating Mountains, it is impoſſible to deſcribes 
the agreeable Horror that riſes from ſuch a Proſpect. 
A troubled Ocean, to a Man who fails upon it, 1s, I 
think, the biggeſt Object that he can ſee in motion, 
and conſequently gives his Imagination one of the higheſt 
kinds of Pleaſure that can ariſe from Greatceſs. I muſt 
conſeſs, it is impoſſible for me to ſurvey this World of 
fluid Matter, without thinking on the Hand that firit 
poured it out, and made 2 proper Channel for its Recep- 
tion. Such an Otject naturally riſes in my Thoughts 
the Idea of an Almighty Being, and convinces me of 
his Exiſtence as much as a metaphyſical! Demonſtration, 
The Imagination prompts the Underſtanding, and, by 
the Greatneſs of the ſenſible Object, produces in it the 
Idea of a Being who is neither circumſcribed by Time 
ror Space. | 
As I have made ſeveral Voyages upon the Sea, I 
have often been toſſed in Storms, and on that occaſion 
have frequently reflected on the Deſcriptions of them in 
ancient Poets, I remember Lorginus highly recommends 
one in Hemer, becauſe the Poet has not amuſed himſelf 
with little Fancies upon tbe occaſion, as Authors of an 
inferior Genius, whom he mentions, had done, but be- 
cauſe he has gathered together thoſe Circumſtances 
which are the moſt apt to terriſy the Imagination, and 
which really happen in the raging of a Tempeſt. It 
1s for the ſame Reaſon, that 1 prefer the following De- 
ſcription of a Ship in a Storm, which the Pſalmiſt bas 
made, before any other I have ever met with. They 
that go down to the Sea in Ships, that du Buſineſs in great 
Waters: Theſe fee the Works of the Lord, and hi: Mon- 
ders in the Deep. For he commandeth and raiſeth the 
flormy Wind, which lifteth up the Waters thereof : They 
mount up to the Heawen, they go down again to the Depths, 
their Soul is melted becauſe of Trouble. They reel to and 
fro, and flagger like à drunken Man, and are at their 
Wits End. Then they cry unto the Lord in their Tos, 
: e 4n 
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and he bringcth tl em out of their Diſtraſſes. He maketh 
the Storm a Calm, fo that the Wares thereof art full. 
Then they ar: gad, becauſe they be quiet, ſo he bringeth 
them unto their defired Hawen, 

By the way, how much more comfortable as well as 
rational, is this Syſtem of the Pſalmiſt, than the Pagan 
Scheme in Virgil, and other Poets, where ore Deity is 
repreſented as railing a Storm, and another as laying it? 
Were we only to conſider the Sublime in this Piece of 
Poetry, what can be nobler than the Idea it gives us of 
the Supreme Being thus raiſing a Tumult among the 
Elements, and recovering them out of their Confuſion, 
thus troubling and becalming Nature? 

Great Painters do not only give us Landskips of 
Gardens, Groves, and Meadows, but very often em- 
ploy their Pencils upon Sea-Pieces: I could wiſh you 
would follow their Example. If this ſmall Sketch may 
deſerve a Place among your Works, I ſhall accompany 
it with a divine Ode, made by a Gentleman upon the 
Concluſion of his 'I rave!s, 


J. 
2 W are iy Servants bl:fl, O Lud! 
| How ſure is their Defence ! 
Eterna] Wiſdom is their Guide, 

Their Help, Omnipotence. 


IT. 
In foreign Realms and Lands remote, 
Supported by thy Care, 
Thi burning Climes I paſi'd unburt, 
And breath'd in tainted Air. 


III. 
Thy Mercy fweeten'd cry Soil, 
Made ev'ry Region pleaſe : 
The boary Alpine Hills it warm'd, 
And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene Seas, 
IV. 
Think, O my Soul, dewautly think, - 
How with affrighted Eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ft the wide extended Deep. 
Jn all its Horrors riſe ! 1 
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: 
Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry Face, 
And Fear in ev 2 Heart ; 


When M aves on Haves, and Gulphs on Gulphs, 


O'ercame the Pilot's Art. 
VI. 
Yet then from all my Griefs, O Liard, 
Thy Mer cy fet me free, 


Whilſt in the Confidence of Pray'r © 
My Soul took hold an thee. 


VII. 
For tho) in dreadful Whirls wwe Lung 
High on the broken Wave, 
T knew thou wert not ſlow de hear, 
Ner impotent to ſave. 
VIII. 4 
The Storm exas ſaid, the winds retir'd 
Otedient to thy Will ; 
The Sea that roar'd at thy Command, 
At thy Command au lil. 


IX. 
In wia of Dangers, Fears, and Drath, 
7 hy Goodneſs F1 76 1m; 
And praiſe thee for thy Aſercies Feli, 
And humbly hope for more. 
| * 4 
My Life, if thou per tereſt my Lise, 
Thy Sacrifice fhall be; 
Aud Death, if Death muſ! be ny Dzom, 
Shall jrin my Soul to thee. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 489. 
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OU whe are ſo well :cquainted with the Story of 

Secrates, muſt have read how, upon his making a 
Sara concerning Love, he preſſed his Point with 
ſo much Succeſs, that all the Batchelors in his Audience 
took a Reſolution to marry by the frſt Opportunity, 
and that all the married Men immediately tuok Horſe 
and galloped home to their Wives, I am apt to think 


your 
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* your Diſcourſes, in which you have drawn ſo many 
* agreeable Pictures of Marrizge, have had a very good 
Effect this way in England. We are obliged to you, 
* at leaſt for having taken off that ſenſeleſs Ridicule, 
s which for nany Years the Witlings of the Town have 
turned upon their Fathers and Mothers. For my own 
* part, I was born in Wedlock, and I don't care who 
* knows it; For which Re:ſon, among many others, I 
* ſhall look upon myſe!f as a moſt inſufferable Coxcomb, 
did I endeavour to maintain that Cuckoldom was in- 
* ſeparable from Marriage, or to make uſe of Hy/band 
and /e as Terms of Reproach. Nay, Sir, I will go 
one Step further, and declare to you before the whole 
World, that Il am a married man, and at the ſame 
time I have ſo much Aſſurance as not to be aſham'd 
© of what I have done. 

* Among the ſeveral Pleaſures that accompany this 
State of Life, and which you have deſcribed in your 
former Papers, there are two you have not taken no- 
* tice of, and which are ſeldom caſt into the Account, 
*' by thoſe who write on this Subject. You mult have 
* obſerved, in your Speculations on human Nature, that 
nothing is more gratifying to the Mind of Man than 
* Power or Dominion; and this I think myſelf amply 
poſleſſed of, as I am the Father of a Family. I zm 
« perpetuuily taken up in giving out Orders, in prefcrib- 
ing Duties, in bearing Parties, in adminiſtring Juſtice, 
* ard in ditributirg Rewards and Puniſhments. To 
* ſpeak in the Language of the Centurion, 7 /ay 4 
one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and hg 
* cometh; and to my Servant, Do This, and he dith is. 
In ſhort, Sir, I look upon my Family as a Patriarchal 
* Sovereignty, in which I am myſelf both King and 
* Prieſt, All great Governments are nothing elſe but 
* Cluſters of the ſe little private Royalties, and therefore 
* I conſider the Maſters of Families as {mail Deputy- 
* Governors preſiding over the ſeveral little Parcels ard 
* Diviſions of their Fellow Subjects. As I take great 
* Pleaſure in the Adminiſtration of my Government in 
« particular, ſo I look upon myſelf nat only as a more 


* uſeful, but as a much greater and happier Man than 


any Batchelor in Exglana, of my Rank and Condition 
h 8 6 
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There is another accidental Advantage in Marriage, 
which has likewiſe fallen to my Share, I mean the 
having a multitude of Children. Theſe I cannot but 


regard as very great Bleſſings, When I ſee my little 


Troop before me, I rejoice in the Additions which L 


have made to my Species, to my Country, and to my 


Religion, in having produced ſuch a Number of rei- 
ſonable Creatures, Citizens, and Chriſtians. I am 
pleaſed to ſee my ſelf thus perpetuated ; and as there is 
no Production comparable to that of a human Crea- 
ture, I am more proud of having been the occaſion of 
ten ſuch glorious Productions, than if I had built a 


hundred Pyramids at my own Expence, or publiſhed 
as many Volumes of the fineft Wit and Learning. In 


what a beautiful Light hes the Holy Scripture repre- 


ſented Abdon, one of the Judges of 1/rael, who had 


forty Sons and thirty Gran..ſons, that rode on three- 


ſcore and ten Aſs- Colts, according to the Magnificence 
of the Eaſtern Countries? How muſt the Heart of the 
old Man rejoice, when he ſaw ſuch a beautiful Pro- 
ceſſion of his own Deſcendants, ſuch a numè rous Ca- 
valcade of his own raiſing? For my own part, I can 


fit in my Parlour with great Content, when I take a 


teview of half a dezen of my little Boys mounting up- 


on Hobby Horſes, and of as many little Girls tutoring 
their Babies, each of them endeavouring to excel the 
reſt, and to do ſomething that may gain my Favour 
and Approbation. I cannot queſtion but he who has 
bleſſed me with ſo many Children, will aſſiſt my En- 
deavours in providing for them. There is one thing 
I am able to give each of them, which is a virtuous 
Education. I think it is Sir Francis Bacon's Obſerva- 
tion, that in a numerous Family of Children, the eldeſt 
is often ſpoiled by the Proſpect of an Eſtate, and the 


youngeſt by being the Darling of the Parent; but that 


ſome one or other in the middle, who has not perhaps 
been regarded, has made his way in the World, and 
over-topped the reſt. It is my Buſineſs to implant in 
every one of my Children the ſame Seeds of Induſtry, 
and the ſame honeſt Principles. By this means I think 
I have a fair Chance, that one or other of them may 
grow conſiderable in ſome or other way of Life, _ 

: thex 
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ther it be in the Army, or in the Fleet, in Trade, or 
any of the three learned Profeſſions; for you mult 
know, Sir, that from long Experience and Obſervation, 


thoſe with whom J converſe, namely, That a Min 
who has many Children, and gives them a good Edu— 
cation, is more likely to raiſe a Family, than he who 
has but one, notwithſtanding he leaves him his whole 
Eſtate. For this reaſon I cannot forbear amuſing my- 
{elf with finding out a General, an Admiral, or an 
Alderman of London, a Divine, a Phyſician, or a Law- 
yer among my little People who are row perhaps in 
Petticoats; and when I fee the motherly Airs of my 
little Daughters when they are playing with their Pup- 
pets, I cannot but flatter myſelf that their Huſbands 


J ß wp Wei wes Ru, PP He AE To Gu 


Wives and Mothers, 


* It you are a Father, you will not perhaps think this 
Letter impertinent ; but if you are a fiogle Man, you 
will rot know the Meaning of it, and probably throw 
it into the Fire: Whatever you determine of it, you 
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may aſſure yourſelf that it comes from one who is 
Your meſt humble Servant, 


and Mell auiſßber, 


Philogamus, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 500, 


The following Letter comes to me from that excel- 


lent Man in Holy Orders, whom I have mentioned 
more than once as one of that Society who eſſiſts me in 
my Speculations. It is a Thought in Sickneſs, and of a 
very ſerious Nature, for Which reafon I give it a place 
in the Paper of this Day. 


S 1 R, 


o T HE Indiſpoſition which has long hung upon me, 
C is at laſt grown to ſuch a head, that it muſt 
* quickly make an end of me, or of itſelf. You may 
imagine, that whilſt I am in this bad ſtate of Health, 
© there are none of your Works which I read with 

: | © greater 


I am perſuaded of what ſeems a Paradox to moſt of 


and Children will be happy ia the Poſſ:ſhon of ſuch. 
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greater Pleaſure than your Saturday's Papers, I 


ſhou!d be gl:d if I could furniſh you with any Hints 
for that Day's Entertainment. Were I able to er: fs 
up ſeveral Thoughts of a ſerious Nature, which have 
made great Impreſſions on my Mind during a long Fit 
of Sickneſs, they might not be an improper Entertain- 
ment for that Occaſion. 

* Among all the Reflexiors which uſually riſe in the 
Mind of a ſick Man, who has Time and Inclination 
to conſider his approaching End, there is none more 
natural than that of his going to appear naked and un- 
bodied before Him who made him. When a Man 
conſicers, that as ſoon as the vital Union is diſſolved, 
he ſhall ſee that Supreme Being, whom he now con— 
templates at a diſtance, and only in his Works ; or, to 
ſpeak more philoſophically, when by ſome Faculty in 
the Soul he ſhall apprehend the Divine Being, and be 
more ſenſible of his Preſence, than we are now of the 
Preſence of any Object which the Eye beholds, a Man 
mult be loſt in Care le ſneſs and Stupidity who is not 
alarmed at ſuch a Thought. Dr. Sherfich, in his ex- 
cellent Treatiſe upon Death, has repreſented, in very 
itrong ard lively Colours, the State of the Soul in its 
art Separation from the Body, with regard to that 
inviſible World which every where ſerrounds us, tho' 
ve are rot able to Ciicover it through this groſſer 
World of Matter, which is accommodated to our 
Senſes in this Life, His Words are as follow, 

* That Death, which is our leaving this World, is 
nothing elſe but cur putting off theſe Bedies, teaches us, 
that it is only cur Union to theſe Bodies, which intercepts 
the Sight of the other World : The other World is not 
at ſuch a diſiance from us, as we may imagine; the 


Throne sf God indeed is at à great Remove fi am this. 


Earth, above the third Heavens, where he diſplays his 
Gry to thoſe blefſed Spirits which encompaſs his Throne; 
but as ſoon as Ae Hep out of theſe Bodies, x be ſtep into 
the ether World ; which is not fo properly auctſ er Wer ld, 


* (for there is the ſame Heaven and Larth flill) as a new 


fate of Life. 


To live in theſe Bodies is to live in this 


Mord; to live out of them is to remove into the next: 
Ver aubilt cur Souls are confined js tbeſe Bodies, and can 
* louk 


. 


thicugb a Grate all cur Lives, 
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Bi only this tleſs material Caſements, nothing but avhat 


is ma terial tas 20 "ff ct us : nay, nothing but what ts /o 


. that it can re ect Light, and conwy the Shapes 


and Colours of ns. arith it to the Exe : So that 
thoug! b evitiin it, 's hs. W514, there be a more glu itas 
Scene © of thirgs th an what 2 Wars 10 Us, Ie perceive 
rot Hi ug at all of : : for this Feit of Fl: N parts this i- 
fible and inv. 445 at. Bat when ave put off the/e 
Bodies, there are new and furprifins Ii ond. A preſent 
tbemſelves to cur F iexws ; when tleſe material Fpectacies 
are taken off, the Sou! with its du naked Eyes, /ers 
evhat was 1/ vifcoe before: 


IForld, wihen «ve can /ee it, and converſe with it: 
Thus St. Paul Ine, hat when we ere at home in 


the Body, we are EN from the Lord; but when we 
are _ from the Body, we are preſent w:th the 
Lord, 2 Cor. v. 6, 3. Ind methinks this is enough to 
cure us of our Fendreſs for theſe Brdies, unle(5 ave think 
it more defir abls 16 be confined to a Priſon, and to Lot 
wvhich gives us but a very 
narrow Proſpect, and that none of the beſt neither, than 
to he ſet at W to view all the Gries of the 2 arid. 
What would ave give now for the hat G!mpſe of that 
inviſible Ii orld, which the foft Step ave take cut of theſe 


Bodies will freſent us with ? There are ſuch things as 


Eye hath rot ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither hath 1t 
entered into the Heart of Man to conceive : Death 
opens our Eyes, enlarges our Preſpect, preſents us with a 
new and more obricus World, „ coe can never ſee 
while wwe a. re jþ ut up in lib; evhich ſhould make us as 
ewiliing lo fart with this Veil, as to take the Film «ff 
ur Eyes, avhich hinders our Sight. 

As a thinking Man cannot but be very much af- 
fected with the Idea of his appearing in-the Preſence 
of that Being whom none can /ee and live; he muſt be 
much more affected when he conſiders that this Being 
whom he appears before, will examine all the Actions 
of his palt Life, and reward or puniſh him accord- 
ingly, I mult confeſs that I think there is no Scheme 
of Religion, beſides that of Chriſtianity, which can 
poſſibly ſupport the molt virtuous, Perſon under this 
Thought. Let a Man's Innocence be what it will, 
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let his Virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch of Perfection 
attainable in this Life, there will be ſtill in him fo 
many ſecret Sins, ſo many human Fraiities, fo many 
Offences of Ignorance, P:ffiion and Prejudice, ſo many 
ungaarded Words and Thoughts, and in ſhurt, ſo many 
Detects in his beſt Actione, that, without the Advan- 
tages of ſuch an Expiztion and Atonement as Chrifli- 
anity has revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he ſhou!d 
be cleared before his Sovereign Judge, or that he ſhou!d 
be able to fard in his Sight. Our Ho'y Religion 
ſugoeits to us the only means whereby cur Gui:t may 
be taken away, ard our imperfect Obedience accepted. 
* It is this Series of Thought that I have endeavourcd 
to expreſs in the followirg Hymn, waich I bave con- 
poſed during this my Sickneis, 


J. 

HEN riſing from the Bed Dea b, 
uw O'erwhelm'd with Gailt and Fear 
I foe my Maker, Face to Face, 

O how foal I appear 


II. 
Tf yet, while Pardon may be found, 
And Mercy may be fought, 
y Heart with inward Horror fbrinks, 
And trembles at the Thought ; 


III. 
When theu, O Lord, ſhalt fland diſchs'd 
In Majefty ſevere, 
And fit in 3 on my Soul, 
O how ſhall I appear ? 


IV. 
But thou hafl told the troubled Mind, 
Who des her Sins lament, 
The timely Tribute of her Tears 
Shall endleſs Woe prevent. 


V. 
Then ſee the Sorrow of my Heart, 
Ere yet it be tos late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying Groans, By 
To give thoſe Sorrows Weight, 


VI. For 
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VI. : 
For never Pall my Scul deſpair 
Her Pardon to procure, 
Who knows thy only Sen has dy'd 
To make her Pardin le. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 515. 


MADAM, - * - 

2 Writ to yu en S; turday by Mrs. Lucy, and give ven 
this Trouble to urge the ſeme Requeſt I mage then, 
avhich was, that 1 may be admitted te wait upen you. I 
aud be very far f om defrring this, Fit avere a Tranſ- 
Hon of the meſi ſevere Rules to allow it: I know you 
are very much above the little Arts which are frequent 
in your Sex, of giving unneceſſary Torments to their Ad- 
mirers; therefore hipe you'll a3 fo much Juice to the 
generous Paſſion I have fer you, as to let me have an Op- 
por tunity of acquainting you upon <vhat Motives I pretend 
to your gord Opinion. 1 ſhall not trouble you with my Sen- 
timents, till I knows how they <vill be received; and as 1 
know no Reaſon why Difference e Sex ſhould make our 
Language to each other aiffer from the erdinary Rules of 
right Reaſon, 1 ſhall affect Plainneſs and Sincerity in my 
Diſcourſe to you, as much as other Lovers do Perplexity and 
Rapture. Inſiead of ſaying, I ſhall die for you, I profeſs 1 
ſhould be glad to ind my Life awith you : Yiu are as beau- 
tiful, as witty, as prudent, and as g12d-humoured, as any 
. Woman breathing; but I muſt confeſs to you, I regard all 
theſe Excellencies as you will pleaſe to direct them, for my 
Happineſs or Miſery. With me, Madam, the only laſting 
Matiue to Love is the Hope of its becoming mutual. I beg 
of you le let Mrs. Lucy ſend me Word when I may attend 
you, I promiſe you, Il talk of nothing but indifferent 
bing: though at the ſame Time I know hi how I ball 
approach you in the tender Moment of firſt ſacing you, after 

#his Declaration of, 

MADAM, 
Your moſt Obedient, 
and molt Faithful 


Humble Servant, Oc. 
TArLER, Vol. I. 3 
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. Hire, Fuly, 1713. 
* PHE cther day I went into the Houſe cf one of 
f my Tenants, whoſe Wife was formerly a Servant 
in our Family, and (by my Grandmother's Kiadneſs) 
had ber Education with my Mother from her Inlancy; 
io that ſhe is of a Spirit and Uuderſtarding greatly 
© ſuperior to thoſe of her own Rank. I found the poor 
Woman in the utmoit D.{urder of Mind and Attire, 
Crowne in Leas, and reduced to a Condition that 
looked rather like a Stupicity than Grief. She leaned 
upon her Arm ove 


LY 


er a 'Pabie, on Which lay a Letter 
folded up and directed to a certain Nobleman very 
* famous in cur Parts for Low-Intrigue, or (in plainer 
« 


Words) for debauching Country Girls; in which Num- 
der is the unfortunate Daughter of my poor Tenant, 
as I eun from the following Letter written by her 
Mother. I have ſent you here a Copy of it, which, 
made putlick in your Paper, may perhaps furniſh uſe- 
ful Peflexions to many. Men of Figure and Quality, 

„ng indulge themſelves in a Paſſion which they poſleſs 
but in common with the vileſt part of Mankind. 


My Lord, 
[AST Night I diſcovered the Injury you have done 
to my Daughter, Heaven knows how long ard 
piercing a Torment that ſhort-lived ſhameful Pleaſure 
of yours mult bring upon me; upon me, from whom 
you never received any Offence, Tunis Conſideration 
alone ſhouid have deterred a Noble Mind from fo baſe 
and nngeaerous an Act. Put, alas! what is all the 
rief that riuſt be my Share, in compariſon of that, 
wita which you have requited her by whom you have 
been obliged ? Loſs of goou Name, Anguith of Heart, 
Shame and Infamy, are what mutt inevitably fall up- 
on her, unleſs ſhe gets over them by what is much 
worſe, open Impudence, profeiſ:d Leudneſs, and aban- 
doned Proſtitution. Theſe are the Returns you have 
made to her, tor putting in your Power all her Live- 
lihond and Dependence, her Virtue and Reputation. 
O, my Lord, {hould my Son have practi-'d the like 
on one of your Daugaters ? I know you e 
| * wit 
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with Inzignation at the very mention of it, and would 
think he deſerved a ttouſand Deaths, ſhould ke make 

ſuch an Attempt upon the Honour of your Daughter, 
whom ſtill, tho? it had been violated, you might have 
maintained in Plenty, and even Luxury, of preater 
Moment to her, than to my Daughter hers, whoſe 
only Suſtenance it was? And mu!t my Son, void of 
all the Adv: ntages of a generous Education, mult he, 
I {ay, conſider: And may your Loraſhip be excuſed 
from all Reflexion? Eternal Contamely attend that 
guilty Title which claims Exemption from Thought, 
and arrogates to its Wearers the Prerogative of Brutes. 
Ever curſed be its falſe Luſtre, which could dazzle 
my poor Daughter to her Undoing, Was it for this 
tuat the exalted Merits and god of ke Virtues of your 
great Anceitor were honoured with a Coronet, that it 
might be a Par der to his Polterity, and confer a Pri- 

vilege of Diſhonouring the Innocent and Defenceleſs ? 
At this rate the Laws of Rewards ſhould be ae 
and he who is Generous ani Good ſhould be made a 
Beggar and a Slave; that Induſtry and honeſt Dili- 
gence may keep his Poſterity unſpotted, and preſerve 
them from ruining Virgins, and making whole Fami- 
lies unhappy. Wretchedneſs is now become my Evers 
laſtiog Portion! Your Crime, my Lord, will draw Per- 
dition even upon my Head. 1 moy oct ſue for For- 
giveneſs of my own Pailings and M:{deeds, for I never 
can forgive yours; but ſhall curſe you with my dying 
Breath, and at the laſt tremendous Day ſhall hold f rth 
in my Arms my much-wrong'd Ch d, ard call aloud 
for Vengeance on her Defiler. Under theie preſent 
Horrors of Mind 1 could be content ta be your chief 
Tormentor, ever paying you Mock- reverence, and 
ſounding in your Fars, to your unutterable lothing, 
the empty Title which inſpir d you with Preſumption 

to tempt, and over-2wed my Daughter to con-ply, 

Thus have I given ſome V ent to my Sorrow, nor 
fear I to awaken you to Repentance, O that your Sin 
may be forgiven : Ine Divine] ws have been broken, 
but much Injury, irreparable Injury, has been «fo 
* Gone 
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done to me, and the juſt Judge will not pardon that 
© till I do. 


. 


Ay Lord, 
ur Conſcience ar 5 77 Zei you to my Name. 


Guarvian, Vol. | 5 No. 123. 


To the GUARDIAN. 


.d N ESTO R. 
13 Bh.veyou ſtance me vot ſo much in Years as in 
7 {d mi., 40 


therefore ſince you have gained ſo 
celciveda & 2 tion, I beg your Aft ſtence in Cor- 
reciug the Nan rs of an untcward Lan, who perhaps 
may litten to your Admouitions, ſooner than to all 
ti e ſevere Chiecks, and grave Reprooſs of a Father. 
Without any longer Preamble, you muſt know, Sir, 
that about two Year's go, Jack my edit Son and 
Heir was ſent vp to Londin, to be admitted of the 
Temple, not fo much with a View of his tiudying tre 
Law, :s a Deßtre to improve bis Breectrg, This was 
cone cut of a Comp'ailinre to a Couiin of his, an Airy 
L.dy. who was conta ly terzing me, that the Boy 
would toot up into a nere Countty Booty, if he did 
not ſee à little of the M orld. She herfelt was bred 
ch:ictly in own, and fince ſhe was married into the 
Cour try, neither looks, nor talks, nor dreſles like any 
of her Neighbours, ard is grown the Admiration of 
every cne but her luſh.nd. Ihe latter End of laſt 
Monti ſome important Buſiteſs called me up to Town, 
ande the firſl thing 1 did, the rex: Morning about ten, 
was to pay a Viſit to my Son at his Chambers; but as 1 
bogus to knock at the Door, I was interrupt d by the 
Ba- maker in the Stair e. 1 wu told me ver Maſter 
ſeldom roſ- till about twelve, and about one I might 
be ſure: to find kim drioking Tea. I bid ber ſome- 


what haſtily hold her prating, and open the Door, 


vwaich accordivgly the did. The firſt thing I obſerved 


vpon the Table was the ſecret Amours of — 
and by it flood a Box of Puls; on a Chair lay a Sruft- 
Box with a Fan balf broke, and on the Floor a Pair 
Havirg ſcen this Furniture J enter'd bis 
Lea-chamber, noc without ſome Noiſe, whercupon he 
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began to wear at his Bed-maker (as he thought) for 
diſturbing am fo ſoon, and was turning av0ut for the 
other Nep, wien te ditcover'd ſuch a th a. pale, ike 
ly Viſage, that hid I not heard his Voce, | ibou d ne- 
ver have gut ſſ:d him to have been my Son, How © fe 
ferent was this Count.nznce from that rudy, kale 
Complexion, wiich he had +t pirting with me rom 
hom: ! After I nad wak'd him, be gave ne to under- 
Rand, that he was bur lately r--over's out of a violent 
Fever, and the Reaſon way he did not acquaiut me 
with it, was, |: } the melancholy Neus might occa- 
ſion too many lars among his Relations, and be an 


unſupportable Grief to his Mother. To be mort with 


you, old NHS T OR, I hurried my young Spirs down 
into the Country along wit me, aid ther? im endea- 
vouring to plump him up, ſo as to be no Ditgrace to 
his Pedigree ; for I zſiure you it was never known in 
the Meinory of Man, that ny ore of the Family of tte 
Ringwood over fell into a Conſumption, except Mrs. 
Dirothly Ringavod, who died à Maid at 45. In order 
to bring him to himſelf, and to be one o us again, I 
make him go to Bed at ten, and r. ſe nalf an IIour paſt 
ne; and when he is puling for Bohea Tea ard Cream, 
I place upon a Table a jolly Piece of Cold Roaſt Beef, 
or well-powder'd Ham, and bid him eat and live; then 
take him into the Fields to obſerve the Reapers, how 
tne Harveſt goes forward. I'here is no Body plicated 
with his preſent Conſtitution but his gay Couſis, who 
ſpirits him up, and tells him, he looks fa'r, and is grown 
well-{haped ; but the honelt Tenauts ſhake their Heads 
and cry, Lack-a day, how thin 1s poor yourg Maſter 
fallen! The other Day, when I told him of it, be h:d 
the Impudence to reply, I hope, Sir, you would not 
have me as fat as Mr. — Alas! what wouid then 
become of me? How would the Ladies pijk at ſuch 
a monſtrous thing ? If you are truly, what your 
Title imports, a Guardian, pray Sir be pleaſed to con- 
ſider what a noble Generation mult in all probability 
enſue from the Lives which the 'Town-bred Gentle- 
men too often le d. A Friend of mine not long ago, 
as we were complaining of the Times, repeated two 
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* Scanz2s out of my Lord Roſcommon, Which I think 
may nere Le applicabie. 


"Tavas not the Spawn of fuch as theſe, 

That dy d with Punick Bl; 2d the conquer'd Seas, 
Ard guaſbd the flern Macides: 

Made the proud Aſian Monarch feel, 

Ila aveat his Gold a]s againſt Europe“ s Steel, 
ForC'd e en dire Hannibal! 7 yield, 
Hud von the gf ated World at Lama's fatal Fi. 1d. 

But Soldiers of a ruftick Mull, 

Raug k, hardy, feafe n'd, manly, bold ; 
Either they dug the ſtub. 0rn Ground, 

Or this lown # mids Weir woe; izhty Strokes did found, 
And after the declining Sun 

Had chang'd the Shad 's and [heir Ta was dont, 

Home with their aveary Team, they took their Id ay, 


Aud drown'd in friendly Bawis the Laozur of the Day. 
lam, SI R, 


Your very humble Servant, 


Jonathan Ringo: d, 


FT. S. I forgot to tell you, that while I waited in 
my Son's Anti-chamver, I found upon the Table the 
following Bill. 


1 

plain Muſlin Head and Ruffles, with Col- 3:6 
« bertine Lace. | 

* Six Pair of white Kid Gloves for 
Madam 6a.!:y SG 
* Three Handkerch'eſs for Madam Sally. © 15 
In his Chamber- Window 1 ſ his Shoe- 
Maker's Bill, with this remarkable Article, 

* For Mir Riagausd three pair of Laced 


* Said to Mr, Jonathan Ring ꝛuged. 12 


gnoes $08 0 
And ia the Drawer cf the Table was the following 

N „Billet. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ringwood, 
© I deſire, that becauſe you are ſuch a Country Booby, 
that you forget the Uſe and Care of your Sauff-Box, 


you would not call mea Thief. Pray ſee my Face no 
more. 


Your abuſed Friend, 
Sarah Gallopp, 


* Under theſe Words my hopeful Heir had writ, Me- 
* emrandum, to ſend her Word I have found my Box, 
* tho* I know ſhe has it. 


Guardian, Vol. II. Ne. 151. 


LABOUR, 


ODILY Labour is of two Kinds, either that 


which a Man ſubmits to for his Livelihood, or 
that which he undergoes for his Pleaſure, The latter 
of them generally changes the Name of Labour for that 
of Exerciſe, but differs only from ordinary Labour as 
it riſes from another Motive. | 
A Country Life abounds in both theſe kinds of L1- 
- bour, and for that Reaſon gives a Man a preater Stock 
of Health, and conſequently a more perfect Enjoyment 
of himſelf, than any other Way of Life. I conſider 
the Body as a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands, or to ule 
a more Ruſtick Phraſe, a Bundle of Pipes and Strainers, 
fitted to oue another after ſo wonderful a manner as to 
make a proper Engine for the Soul to work with. This 
B-ſcription does not only comprehend the Bowels, 
Bones, Tendons, Veins, Nerves and Arteries, but every 
Muſcle and every Ligature, which is a Compoſition of 
Fibres, that are ſo many imperceptible Tubes or Pipes 
interwoven on all ſides with inviſible Glands or Strai- 
ners. | 
This general Idea of a human Body, without con- 
ſidering it in its Niceties of Anatomy, lets us ſee how 


abſolutely neceſſary Labour is for the right Preſervation 


of it, There mult be frequent Motions and Agitations, 
to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices contained in it, 
as well as to clear and cleanſe that Infinitude of Pipes 
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and Straincrs of which it is compoſed, and to give their 
ſolid Parts a more firm and laſting Tone. Labour or 
Fxercite ſerments the Humours, calls them into their 
Yoper Channels, throws off Redundancies, and helps 
Sas ia thoſe ſecret Diſtributions, witnout which 
the Body cannot ſubſiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul act 
with Cheartulneſs. 

I might here mention the Effects which this has upon 
a the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the Under- 
{landing clear, the Imzginztion untroubled, and refinirg 
thole Spirits that are neceſſiry for the proper Exertion 
of our intellectual Faculties, during the prelent Laws of 
Union between Soul and Body. It is to a Neglect in 
this Particular that we mult aſcribe the Spleen, which 
is ſo frequent in Men of ſtudious and ſedentary 'Tem- 
pers, as well as the Vapours to which thoſe of the other 
dex are ſo often ſubject. | 

Had not Exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſ:ry for our 
Well-being, Nature would rot have made the Body ſo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an Activity to the Limbs, 
and ſuch a Fliancy to every Part as neceflarily produce 
thoſe Com pre ſſions, Extenſions, Contortions, Dilata- 
tions, ard all other Kinds of Motions that are neceſ- 
ry for the Prelervation of ſuch a Syſtem of Tubes 
and hende as has been before mentioned. Ard that 
we might not want Inducements to engage us in ſuch 
an Fxerciſc of the Pody as is proper for its Welfare, it 
is fo ordered that ncthing valuable can be procu ed 
without it. Not to mention Riches-and Honour, even 
Food ard Raiment are not to be come {vt without the 
{oil of the Hands and Sweat of the Brows. Providence 
furoithes Materials, but expects that we ſhould work 
them up ourſelves, The Earta mult be laboured before 
it gives its Increaſe, and when it is forced into its 
ſevetal Products, how many Hands muſt they pats 
through before they are fit for Uſe ? Manufactures, 
Trade, and Agricu ture, naturally employ more than 
nineteen Parts of the Species in twenty; and as fur-thole 
who are not obliged to labour, by the Condition in 
which they are born, they are more niſcrabl- than the 

reit of Mankind, uzlets they indulge themſelves in that 
voluntary Labour which gots by the Name of Exerciſe. 


My 
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My Friend Sir Roo has been an indefatigable 
Mu in Buſineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveril 
Parts of his Houſe with the Trophies of his former 
Labours. The Walls of his great Hall are covered 
with the Horns of ſeveral kinds of D:er that he his 
killed in the Chace, which he thinks the mot valu- 
able Furniture of his Houſe, as they afford him fre- 
quent Topicks of Diſcourſe, and thew that he has n; t 
been idle. At the lower End of the Hall, is a large 
Otter's Sxzin ſtufftd with Hay, which his Mother or- 
dered to be hung up in that manner, and the Knights 
looks upon with great SatisfcHion, becauſe it ſcems he 
wis but nine Years old when his Dog kilied him. A 
little Room adjoining to the Hall is a kind of Arſeazl 
filled with Guns of ſeveral S z:2s and Invertions, wita 
which the Knight has made greit Havock in the 
Woods, and d-itroyed many thouſinds of Pheaſants, 
Partridzes and Woodcocl:s. His Stable doors are patch- 
ed with Noles that belonged to Foxes of the night's 
own hunting down. Sir Rocer ſhewed me one of 
them for Diſtinction ſake hes a Braſs Nail ſtruck through 
it, which coſt him about fiſt-en Hours riding, carried 
him through half a dozen Counties, killed him a Brace 
of Geldinzs, and loſt above half his Dogs. Tais the 
Knight lovks upon as one of the greateſt Exploits of his 
Life. Tune perverſe Widow, whom | have given ſome 
Account of, was the Death of ſeveral Foxes ; for Sir 
Rock has told me that in the Courſe of his Amours 
he patched the Weltern Dor of his Stable. Whenever 
the Widow was cruel, the Foxes were ſure to pry for 
it. In Proportion as his Pailion for the Widow abated 
and old Age came 01, he left of Fox: hunting; but a 
Hare is not yet ſafe that ſits within ten Miles of his 
Houſe, 

There is no kind of Exerciſe which I would ſo re- 
commend to my Readers of both Sexes as this of Ri- 
ding. as there is none which ſo much conduces to Health, 

and is every way accommodated to the Body, accord- 
ing to the Idea which I have given of it. Doctor Sy- 

den ham is very laviſh in its Praiſes; and if the EA 

Read r will ſee the Mechanical Effects of it deſerib'd .t 

Jengih, he may find them in a Book publiſhed not 
2 many 
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many Years ſince, under the Title of Medicina Gymna- 
fiica. For my own part, when I am in Town, for 
want of theſe Opportunities, I exerciſe myſelf an Hour 
every Morning upon a dumb Bell that is placed in a 
Corner of my Room, and pleaſes me the more becauſe 
it does eyery thing I require of it in the moſt proſound 
Silence. My Landlady ard her Daughters are fo well 
- acquainted with my Hours of Exerciſe, that they never 
come into my Room to diſturb me whilſt I am rivgiog. 

When I was ſome Years younger than I am at pre- 
ſent, I uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious Di- 
verſion, which I learned from a Latin Treatiſe of Exer- 
Ciſes that is written with great Erudition : It is there 
called the 0x40 M,, or the fighting with a Man's own 
Shadow, and co1 tits in the brandiſhing of two ſhort 
Sticks graſped in each Hand, and loaden with Plugs of 
Lead at either End, This opens the Cheſt, exerciſes 
the Limbs, ard gives a Man all the Pleaſure of Boxing, 
without the Blows. I could wiſh-the ſeveral learred 
Men would lay out that Time which they employ in 
' Controverſies and Diſputes about nothing, in this Me- 
thod of fighting with their own Shadows. It might 
conduce very much to evaporate the Spleen, which 
makes them uneaſy to the Publick as well as to them- 
ſelves. 

To conclude, As I am a Compound of Soul and Body, 
J conſider myſelf as obliged to a double Scheme of Du- 
ties; and think I have not fulfilled the Buſineſs of the 


Day when I do not thus employ the one in Labour and 


Exerciſe, as well as the other in Study and Contempla- 
don. 


SPECTATOR Vol. II. No. 115, 


LIBERALII V. 


S no one can be ſaid to enjoy Health, who is only 

not ſick, without he feel within himſelf a light- 

ſom and invigorating Principle, which will not ſuffer 
dim to remain idle, but ſtill ſpurs him on to Action; ſo 
in the Practice of every Virtue, there is ſome additional 
Grace required, to give a Claim of excelling in this or 
| that 
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that particular Action. A Diamond may want poliſhi- 
ing, though the Value be ſtill intrinſically the ſame; 
and the ſame good may be done with different Degrees 
of Luſtre. No Man ſhould be contented with himſelf 
that he barely does well, but he ſhould perform every 
thing in the beſt and moſt becoming Manner that he is 
able. 

Tully telis us he wrote his Book of Offices, becauſe 
there was no Time of Life in which ſome correſpondent 
Duty 'might not be practiſed; nor 1s there a Duty with- 
out a certain Decency accompanying it, by which every 
Virtue *tis joined to will ſeem to be doubled. Another 
may do the ſame thing, and yet the Action want that 
Air and Beauty which diſtinguiſh it from others; like 


that inimitable Sunſhine Titian is ſaid to have diffuied 


over his Lancikips ; which denotes them his, and has 
been always unequalled by any other Perſon. : 

There 1s no one Act on in which this Quality I am 
ſpeaking of wi.l be more ſenſibly perceived, than in 
granting a Requeſt or doing an Office of Kindneſs, 
Mummius, by his Way of conſenting to a Benefaction, 
ſhall make it loſe its Name; while Carus doubles the 
Kindnefs and the Obligation: From the firſt the defied 
Requeſt drops indeed at laſt, but from ſo doubtful a 
Brow, that the Obliged has almoit as much Reaſon to 
reſent the Manner of beſtowing it, as to be thankful for 
the Favour itſelf. Carus invites with a pleaſing Air, 
to give him an Opportunity of doing an Act of Huma- 
nity, meets the Petition half Way, and conſents to a 
Requeſt with a Countenance which proclaims the Satis- 
faction of his Mind in aſſiſl ing the Diſtreſſed. 

The Decency then that is to be obſerved in Liberality 
ſeems to conſiſt in its being performed with ſuch Chear- 
fulneſs, as may expreſs the Godlike Pleaſure is to be met 
with in obliging one's Fellow -· Creatures; that may ſheiw 
Good- nature and Benevolence over-flowed, and do not, 
as in ſome Men, run upon the Tilt, and taſte of the Se- 
diments of a grudging uncommunicative Diſpoſition. 

Since I have intimated that the greateſt Decorum is 
to be preſerved in the beſtowing our good Offices, I will 
iluſtrate it a little by an Example drawn from private 
Life, which carries with it ſuch a Profuſion of Liberality, 

N 3 that 


9 boris of 


that it can be exceeded by nothing but the Humanity 
and Good-nature which accompanies it, It is a Letter 
of P.iny's, which I ſhall here trarflite, becauſe the Ac- 
tion will beſt appear in its ſirſt Dreſs of Thought, with- 
out any foreign or ambitious Ornaments, 


PLINY to QUINTILIAN. 


HOC I am fully acquainted with the Contentment 

ard juſt Moderation of ycur Mind, ard the Cen— 
formity the Education you have given ycur Daughters 
bears to your own Character; yet firce lhe is ſuddenly 
tote married to a Perion cf Diſtir ctior, whole Figu:e 
ja tle World makes it neceſtary for her to be at a 
die than ordinary Fxpence in Clothes ard Fquipage 
© ſuitadie to her Huſband's Quality; by which, tho' her 
11th iek Worth be not augmented, yet will it receive 
both Ornament ard Luſtre: Ard knowing your Ellate 
to be as mCccerate as the Riches cf your Mind are 
* aburcart, I muſt challenge to myſelt ſome part of the 
BF. rcen ; and as a Parent of your Child, I preſent her 
with Twelve kundred and fifty Crowrs towards theſe 
F rer ces; which Sum had been much larger, had I 
* n<t leared the Smallreſs cf jt would be the greatcit 
I Cucement with you to accept of it. Farewel. 
Ttus ſhou'd a Benefaction be dore with a good 
Grace, and ſt ine in the ſtrorgeſt Foint of Light; it 
theuld rot only nſwer all the Hopes and Exigencies of 
the Receiver, but eren cut run bis Wiſhes: Tis this 
harry Manner of Behaviour which adds new. Charms to 
jt, :nd ſoftens thoſe Gifts of Art and Nature, which 
otherwiſe would be rather diflaſteful than agreeable. 
Without it, Valour would degenerate into Brutality, 
Lezrrirg into Pedantry, ard the gentceleſt Den eanour 
into Aflectation. Even Religion itſelf, unleſs Decency 
be the Hlandmaid which waits upon her, is apt to make 
People eppear guilty of Scurneſs and ill Humour; but 
this ſLews Virtue in her firſt origival Form, adds a 
Comelineſs to Religion, and gives its Profeſſors tte jult- 
eſt Title to the Beauty of Holineſs. A Man fully in- 
ſtructed in this Art, may aſſume a thouſand Shapes, ard 
leute in all: He may do a thouſand Actions ſhall be- 


come 
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come none other but himſ-1*; not that the Things them- 
ſelves are different, but the Manner of digg them. 

If vou examine each Feature by itſelf, A. ννν ard 
Calliciea are equully handſome; but take them in the 
Wh le, and you cannot ſuffer the Compit,fon :; The one 
is full of numberieſs nameleſs Graces, the other of as 
many nameleſs Faults. 

Ine Comelineſs of Perſon, and the Decency of Beha- 
vivur, acd infinite Weight to what is proarounced by any 
one. * 11s the want of this that cfren makes the Re- 
bukes and Advice of old rigid Perſons of no Eff. d, and 
leave a Diſp.eafure in the Minds of thoſe they are direct- 
el to: But Youth and Beauty, if accompinied with a 
gracetul and becoming Severity, is of mighty Force to 
raiſe, even ia the moit Proliigate, a Senſe of Shame. In 
Milton, the Devil is never deſcribed aſhamed but once, 
and that at the Rebuke of a beauteous Angel. 


So ſpate the Cherub, and his grave Rebule, 

Severe in yauthful Beauty, added Grace 
 duvincible: Abaßb'd the Dewil /lozd, 

And felt how awful Goodneſs is, and ſaw 

Virtue in her own Shape how lavely ! ſaw and pin'd 

His L278. 


The Care of doing nothing unbecoming has accom - 
panied the greateit Minds to their laſt Moments. They 
avoided even an indecent Poſture in the very Article of 
Death. Thus Cæſar gathered his Robe about him, that 
he might not fill in a manner unbecoming of bimſelf; 
and the greateſt Concern that appeared in tne Behaviour 
of Lucretia, when ſhe ſtabbed herſelf, was, that her Body 
ſhould lie in an Attitude worthy the Mind which had 
inhabited it. 


— Ne non procumbat honeſt, 
Extrema hac etiam cura cadentis erat. 


Ovid. Falt, I. 3. v. 833. 


"Tas her laſt Thought, How decently to fall. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 292. 
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Iiir z. 


UGUSTUS, a few Moments before his Death, 

asked his Friends who ſtood about him, if they 
thought he had acted his Part well; and upon receiving 
ſuch an Anſwer as was due to his extraordinary Merit, 
Let me then, ſays he, go off the Stage awith your Atplauſe; 
uſing the Expreſſion with which the Roman Actors made 
their Exit at the Concluſion of a Dramatick Piece. I 
could wiſh that Men, while they are in Health, would 
conſider well the Nature of the Part they are engaged 
in, and what Figure it will make in the Minds of thoſe 
they leave behind them: Whether it was worth coming 
into the World for; whether it be ſuitable to a reaſon- 
able Being ; in ſhort, whether it appears Graceful in this 
Life, or will turn to an Advantage in the next. Lee 
the Sycophant, or Buffoon, the Satiriſt, or the Good 
Companion, conſider with himſelf, when his Body 
mall be laid in the Grave, and his Soul paſs into another 
State of Exiſtence, how much it would redound to his 


praiſe to have it ſaid of him, that no Man in England 


eat better, that he had an admirable Talent at turning 
his Friends into Ridicule, that no Body out-did him at 
an Iil-natured Jeſt, or that he never went to Bed before 
he had diſpatched his third Bottle. Theſe are, however, 
very common Funeral Orations, and Elogiums on de- 
ceaſed Perſons who have acted among Mankind with 
ſome Figure and Reputation. 

But if we look into the Bulk of our Species, they are 
fach as are not likely to be remembred a Moment aſter 
their Diſappearance. They leave behind them no Traces 
of their Exiſtence, but are forgotten as tho' they had 
never been. They are neither wanted by the Poor, re- 
gretted by the Rich, nor celebrated by the Learned. 
They are neither miſſed in the Commonwealth, ror 
lament:d by private Perſons. Their Actions are of no 
Significancy to Mankird, and might have been per- 
formed by Creatures cf much leſs Dignity than thoſe 
who are diſtinguiſhed by the Faculty of Reaſon. An 
eminent French Author ſpeaks ſomewhere to the follow + 
ing Purpcle; 1 have often ſeen from my Chamber- 

— window 
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window two noble Creatures, both of them of an erect 
Countenance and endowed with Reaſon. Theſe two 
intellectual Beings are employed from- Morning to Night, 
in rubbing two ſmooth Stones one upon another ; that 
is, as the Vulgar phraſe it, in poliſhing Marble. 

My Friend, Sir AnpaEw FREEPORT, as we were 
ſitting in the Club laſt Night, gave us an Account of a 
ſober Citizen, who died a few Days fince. This honeſt 
Min being of greater Conſequence in his own Thoughts, 
than in the Eye of the World, had for ſome Years paſt 
kept a Journal of his Life. Sir AnpxEw ſhewed us 
one Week of it. Since the Occurrences ſet down in it 
mark out ſuch a Road of Action as that I have been 
ſpeaking of, I ſhall preſent my Reader with a faithful 
Copy of it ; after having firſt inform'd him, that the 
Deceaſed Perſon had in his Youth been bred to Trade, 
but finding himſelf not ſo well turned for Buſineſs, he 
had for ſeveral Years laſt paſt lived altogether upon a 
moderate Annuity. 

Moxpay, Eight o cle. I put on my Clothes, ard 
walked into the Parlour. 

Nine 9 chick dit:zo, Tied my Knee-ltrings, and waſhed 
my Hands, | | k 

Ilaurs Ten, Eleven, and Twelve. Smoked three Pipes 
of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily Courant. 
Things go ill in the North, Mr. N /y's Opinion there- 
upon, 1 

One o chick in the Afternoon, Chid Ralph for miſlay- 
ing my Tobaccp-Box. | 

Tauo o clock, Sit down to Dinner. Mem. Too many 
Plumbs, and no Sewet. 

From Three to Fur. Took my Afternoon's Nap. 

i OY Four to Six. Walked into the Fields. Wind, 

From Six to Ten. At the Club. Mr. Nisby's Opinion 
about the Peace. | 

Ten o'chck. Went to Bed, ſlept ſound. 

3 bBING HOLIDAY, Eight o'clock. Roſe as 
uſu3]. | 

Nine o'clack. Waſhed Hands and Face, ſhaved, put 
on my double-ſoaled Shoes. 

Ten, Eliuen, Roelve. Took a walk to Iſlington, 

Ns Ons. 


| BOP rm 
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One. Took a Pot of Mother Cob's Mild. 
Between Two and Three. Return'd, dined on a Enuc- 
kle ot Veal ard Bacon. Ne. Sprouts wanting. 
Tree: Nap #$ uſual. 
From Four t6 Six. Coffee-houſe. Read the News, 
A D ſh of 1 wilt. Grand Viſier ſtrangled. 
Fr:m Six o Ten, At the Club. Mr. Nizsby's Account 
of the Great Turk. 
Ten, Dre: m of the Grand Viſier. Broken Sleep. 
WepxEsSDAY, Erght o'clock. Tongue of my Shoe- 
Buckle broke. Hands but not Face. 
Nine. Paid off the Butcher's Bill. Nen. To be allow- 
ed for tte laſt Leg of Mutton 
Ten, E/:ver. At the Coffee. houſe, More Werk in 
the North. Stranger in a Black Wig :{k'd me how 
Stocks went. 
F :m Nrelve io Oue. Walked in the Fields. Wind to 
the Scuth. 
Ham Ore tz Taro. Smoked a Pipe and an half. 
Tro. Dined as uſual. Stomach good. 
T.5rxe, Nap broke by the falling of a Pewter Diſh. 
Nin. Cook-maid in Love, and grown careleſs. 
Nn Four to Six. At the Coftee-houſe. Advice from 


£--1:a, that the Grand Viſiter was fiutt of all ſtrangled, 


aud a; te twards beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the Evening, Was half an Hour in the 
Club before any Body elſe came. Mr. Ny of opinion 
ia the Gra nd Viſter was rot {trangled the Sixth Inſtant. 

Jeu at Mit Went to Bcd. Sept without waking 
"tu Min e next Morning. ä 


TuvrsDay, Nine oc, Staid within 'till Two o' 
Yock for Str Timothy ; did br! \nnut 
clock for Str Timothy 3 who did not bring me my Annuity 
accordirg to his Promiſe. 

Taue zn th; Alter nan. Sat down to Dinner. Loſs of 


| Appetite. Small Beer four, Beef over- corned. 


Jurte. Could rot take my Nap. 
Jour and Five. Gave Rah a Box on the Ear. Turned 


cf my Co le-maid. Sent a Meſſerger to Sir Timothy. 
Nm. I did net 20 lo the Club to- night. Went to Bed at 


Nine o'clock. 


18 | Fripay, 
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Frivay. Paſſed the Morning in Meditation upon 
Sir Timothy, who was with me a Quarter before Twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new Head to my Cane, and 
a Tongue to my Buckle, Drank a Glaſs of Purl to 
recover Appetite. 

Tos and Three. Dined and Slept well. 

From Four to Six. Went to the C: ftte-houſe. Met 
Mr. Niiby there. Smoked ſeveral Pipes. Mr. N:5by of 
opinion that laced Coffee is bad for the Head. 

Six oclck. At the Club as Steward. Sate late. 

avetve o'clck, Went to Bid, dreamt that I drank 
Small Beer with the Grand Viſier. | 


SaTURDAY. Waked at Elcven, walked in the Fields. 
Wind N. E. 

Tavelve. Caught in a Shower. 

One in the Afternoon, Returned home, ard dried 
mytelf. 

Trog. Mr. Nizby dined with me. Firſt Courſe, Mar- 
row- bones; Second, Ox-chcel, with a Bottle of Brooks 
and Heller. 

Three ccc. Over ſlept myſelf. 

Six. Went tothe Club. Like to have fall'n into a 
Sutter. Grand Viſier certainly Dead. Wc 


I queſtion not but the Reader will be ſurpriſed to find 
the above-mentioned Journal:lt taking ſo much care of a 
Life that was filled with ſuch inconſide rable Actions, and 
received ſo very ſmall Improvements ; and yet, if we look 
into the Behaviour of many wiom we daily converſe with, 
we ihall find that moſt cf our ours are taken up in thoſe 
three Important Articles of E:ting, Drinking, and Sleep- 
ing. I do nat ſuppoſe that a Man loſes his Time, who 
is not engaged in publick Affairs, or in an Illuſtrious 
Courſe of Action On the contrary, I believe our Hours 
miy very often be more profitably laid out in ſuch Tran- 
ſactions as make no Figure in the World, than in ſuch 
as a apt to draw upon them the Attention of Mankind. 
On ay become wiſer and better by ſeveral Methods of 
Employing one's Self in Secreſy and Silence, and do what 
is laudable without Noiſe or Oſlentation. I would, how- 
eyer, recommend to _ one of my Readers, the 
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keeping a Journal cf their Lives for one Week, and ſet - 
ting down punctually their whole Series of Employ ments 
durirg that Space Time. This Kind of Self. Exa- 
mination would give them a true State of themſelves, 
and incline them to conſider ſerioatlv what they are 
about. One Day would rectify the Omiſſions of another, 
and make a Man weigh all thoſe indifferent Actions, 


which, though they are eaſily forgotten, mult certainly 


be accounted for, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No 317. 


MAN. 


AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs and 
a very wretched Being. He is ſubjeQ every 
Moment to the preatelt * Calamities and Misfortunes. 
He is beſet with Dangers on all ſides, and may become 


unhappy by numberleſs Caſualties, which he could not 


foreſee, nor have prevented had he foreſeen them. 

It is our Comfort, while we are obnoxious to ſo 
many Accidents, that we are under the Care of one 
who directs Contingencies, and has in his Hands the 
Managment of every Thing that is capable of annoy- 
ing or offending us; who knows the Affiſtance we 
ſtand in need of, and is always ready to beſtow it on 
thoſe who ask it of him, 

The natural Homage, which ſuch a Creature bears 


to ſo infinitely Wiſe and Good a Being, is a firm Re- 


}.3nce on him for the Bleſſings and Conveniencies of 
Life, and an habitual Truſt in him for Deliverance out 
of all ſuch Dangers and D.fliculties as may befal us. 
The Man who always lives in this Diſpoſition of 
Mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy Views 
of Human Nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 
firatedly from this Relation to the Supreme Being. At 
the ſame time that he reflects upon his own Weakneſs 
and Imperſection, he comforts himſelf with the Con- 


templation of thoſe Divine Attributes, which are em- 


ployed for his Safety and his Welfare, He finds his 
want of Foreſight made up by the Omniſcience of him 
who is bis Support, IIe is not ſenſible of his own want 


of 
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of Strength, when he knows that his Helper is Al- 
mighty, In ſhort, the Perſon who has a firm Truſt on 
the Supreme Being is Powerful in bis Power, Wile by 
his Wiſdom, Happy by his Happineſs. He reaps tae 
Benefit of every Divine Attribute, and loſes his own 
Inſufficiency in the Fulneſs of infinite Perfection. 

To mike our Lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our Truſt in him, who is thus able to 
relieve and ſuccour us; the D.viae Goodneſs having 
made ſuch a Reliance a Duty, notwithſtanding w. 
ſhould. have been miſerable had it been forbidden us, 


Among ſeveral M-tives, which might be made ule 


of to recommend this Daty to us, 1 ſhall only take 
notice of thoſe that follow, | 

The firit and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiſed, He 
will not fail thoſe who put their Truſt in him, 

But without conſidering the Supernatural Eleſſing 
which accompanies this Duty, we may obſerve that it 
has a natural Fendency to its own Reward, or, in other 
Words, that this firm "Truſt and Confidence in the great 
Diſpoſcr of all Things, contributes very much to the 
getting clear of any Aff ction, or to tl.e bearing it 
manfully. A Perſon who believes he has his Succour 


at hand, and that he acts in the fight of his Friend, 


often exerts himſelf beyond his Abilities, and does 
Wonders that are not to be matched by one who is 
not animated with ſuch a Confidence of Succeſs. I 
could produce Initances, from Hiſtory, of Generals, 
who, out of a Belief that they were under the Protection 
of ſome inviſible Aſſiſtant, did not only encourage their 
Soldiers to do their utmoſt, but have aRed themſelves 
beyond what they would have done, had they not been 
inſpired by fuch a Belief. I might in theſame manner. 
ſhew how ſuch a Truſt in the Aſſiſtance of an Almighty 
Being, naturally produces Patience, Hope, Chearfulneſs, 
and all other Diſpoſitions of Mind that alleviate thoſe 
Calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The Practice of this Virtue adminiſters great Com- 
fort to the Mind of Man in Times of Poverty and 
Affliction, but moſt of all in the Hour of Death. When 
the Soul is hovering in the laſt Moments of its Sepa- 
ration, when it is juſt entring on another State of 

. 25 Exiſtence, 
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Exiitence, to converſe with Scenes, and Objects, and 
Companions that are altogether new, what can ſupport 
her under ſuch Tremblings of Thought, ſuch Fear, ſuch 
Anxicty, ſuch Apprehenſions, but the caſting of all her 
Cares upon him who firit gave her Being, who has 
conducted her ti.rough one Stage of it, and will be 
always with her to Guide and Comfort her in her Pro- 
greſs through Eternity? 

David has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
Reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third Pſalm, 
which is a kird cf Paſiora/ Hymn, and filled with 


thoſe Alluſions which are uſual in that kind of Writing. 
As the Poetry is very exquiſite, I ſha!l preſent wy. 


Reader with the following Jranſlation of it. 
5 


ye Lord my Paſture Hall prepare, 
And feed me with a Shephera's Care : 
His Prejerce Hall my Wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful Eye; 
Ay Noon-aay Waits he hall attend, 
Ard ail my Miaright Hours defend. 


II. 
When in the ſultry Glebe I faint, 


Or en tte thirſily Mountain pant; 
To fertile Vals and dewy Meads 
My eveary Wand'ring Steps he lead. 
2 ere 7 aceful Ri vers, ſoft and flow, 
Amid the werdant Landihip flow. 

III. 
Tho" in the Paths of Death I tread, 
Il ith gloomy Horrors over prtad, 
My fleadfaft Heart ſhall fear ns Il. 
For thou, O Lord, art with me fill; 
hy friendly Crea ſhall give me Aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful Shade, 

IV. 


Tio in the bare and rugged Way, 
Through devious lonely Wilds I fray. 


T/y 
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Thy Bounty ſhall my Pains beguile : | 
The barren Wilderneſs Mall ſmile, 
With ſudden Greens and Herbage crown'd, 
Aud Streams ſhall murmur all around. 
SyECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 447, 


MARRIAGE. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
15 M the young Widow of a Country Gentleman 
who has left me-ntire Miſtreſs of a large Fortune, 
whica he agreed to as an Equivalent for the D fference 
of our Vers. In theſe Circumſtances it is not extraor- 
d:nary to have a Crowd of Admirers ; which 1 have 
abridged in my own Thoughts, and reduced to a couple 
of Candidates only, both young, and neither of them 
diſagreeable in their Perſons ; according to the common 
way of computing, in one the Eilate more than Ceſerves 
my Fortune, in the other my Fortune more than deterves 
the i.itate. When I conſider the firſt, l own I am fo 
far a Woman I cannat avoid being delighted with the 
Thoughts of living great; but then he ſeems to receive 
ſach a Degree of Courage from the Knowledge of what 
he has, he looks as if he wis going to confer an Obli— 
gation cn me; and the Readineſs he zecoſts me with, 
m+kes me j-alous I am only hearing a Repetition of the 
{ime things he has ſaid to a hundred Women be fare. 
When I conſider the other, I ſee my ſef approached with 
ſo much Modelly and RKeſpect, and ſuch a Doubt cf 
himſelf, as betrays methinks an Affection within, and a 
Belief at the ſame time that he himſelf would be the 
only Gainer by my Conſert. What an unexgeptionable 
Huſband could I make out of both! but fince that's 
impoſlible, I beg to be concluded by your Opinion; it 
is abſolutely in your Power to diſpoſe for 
Your meſt Obedient Servant, 
Sylvia, 
Madam, 
OU do me great Honour in your Application to me 
on this important Occaſion ; I ſhall therefore talk 
to you with the 'Tend;rneſs of a Father, in * 
or 
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for your giving me the Authority of one. You do not 
feem to make any great Diſtinction between theſe Gen- 
tlemen as to their Perſons ; the whole Queſtion lies upon 
their Circumſtances and Behaviour: If the one is leſs 
reſpectful becauſe he is rich, and the other more obſe- 
quious becauſe be is not ſo, they are in that Point moved 
by the fame Principle, the Conſideration of Fortune, 
and you mult place them in each others Circumſtances, 
before you can judge of their Inclination, To avoid 
Cot fuſion in diſcuſſing this Point, I will call the richer 

Min Strepbon, and the other F/ario. If you believe F. 
rio with Strephon's Eſtate would t:have himſelf as he 
does now, Forio is certainly your Man; but if you think 
Strephon, were he in Fbrio's Condition, would be as ob- 
ſequious as Florio is now, you ought for your own fake 
to chooſe Strephon; for where the Men are equal, there 
is no doubt Riches ought to be a Reaſon for Preferec ce, 
After this manner, my dear Child, I would have you 


abſtract from their Circumſtances; for you are to take it 


for granted, that he who is very humble only becauſe 
he 1s poor, is the very fame Man in Nature with him 
who is haughty becauſe he is rich. 

When you have gone thus far, as to-confider the Fi- 
gure they make towards you; you will pleaſe, my Dear, 
next to conſider the Appearance you make towards 


them. If they are Men of diſcerning, they can obſerve 


the Motives of your Heart; and Florio can ſee when he 
is diſregarded only upon Account of Fortune, which 
makes you to him a mercenary Creature; and you are 


itill the ſame thing to Szrep/on, in taking him for his- 


Wealth only: Yow are therefore to conſider whether 
you had rather oblige, than receive an Obligation. 
The Marriage-Life is always an inſipid, a vexatious, 
or an happy Condition. The firſt is, when two People 
of no Genius or Taſte for themſelves meet together, 
upon ſuch a Settlement as has been thought reaſonable 
by Parents and Conveyancers, from an exact Valuation of 
the Land and Caſh of both Parties: In this Caſe tie 
young Lady's Perſon is no more regarded, than the 
Houſ- and Improvements in Parchaſe of an Eitate ; but 
ſhe goes with her Fortune, rather than her Fortune with 
ber. Theſe make up the Crowd or Vulgar of the gre 
an 
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and fill up the Lumber of human Race, without Bene- 
ficence towards thoſe below them, or Reſpect towards 
thoſe above them; and lead a de ſpicable, independent 
and uſeleſs Life, without Senſe of the Laws of Kind- 
neſs, Good-nature, mutual Oflices, and the elegant Sa- 
tisfactions which flow from Reaſon and Virtue. 

The vexatious Life ariſes from a Conjunction of two 
People of quick "I'alte and Reſentment, put together 
for Reaſons well known to their Friends, in which eſpe- 
cial Care is taken to avoid (what they thiak the chief of 
Evils) Poverty, and inſure to them Riches, with every 
Evil beſides. Theſe good People live in a conſtant Con- 
itraint before Company, and too great Familiarity alone; 
when they are within Obſervation they fret at each 
other's Carriage and Behaviour; when alone they re- 
vile each other's Perſon and Conduct: In Company they 
are in a Purgatory, when only together in an Hell. 
The happy Marriage is, where two Perſons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the Circumſtances of 
Fortune or Brauty. Theſe may ſtill love in ſpite of Ad- 
verſity or Sickneſs : The former we may in ſome mea- 
ſure defend ourſelves from, the other is the Por- 
tion of our very Make. When you have a true No- 
tion of this fort of Paſſion, your Humour of living 
great will vaniſh out of your Imagination, and you will 
find Love has nothing to do with State. Solitude, with 
the Perſon beloved, has a Pleaſure, even in a Woman's 
Mind, beyond Show or Pomp. You ere therefore to 
conſider which of our Lovers will like you beſt undreſs'd, 
which will bear with you moſt when out of Humour ; 
and your Way to this is to aſx of yourſelf, which of 
them ycu value moſt for his own ſake? and by that 
judge which gives the greater Iultances of his valuing 
you for yourſelf only. 

After you have expreſſed ſome Senſe of the humble 


Approach of Fhrio, and a little Diſdain at Strephon's Al. 


ſurance in his Addreſs, you cry out, What an unexcepti- 
anable Husband could I make out of both! It wou'd there- 
fore methinks be a good Way to determine yourſelf : 
Take him in whom what you like is not transterable to 


another; for if you chooſe otherwiſe, there is no Hopes 


your 


— — 
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your Huſbingd will ever have what you liked in his Ri. 
val; but i intrio ſick Qualities! in one Man may very pro- 
bably purchaſe every thirg that is adventitious in ans 
ther. In plainer Terms; he whom you tike for kis 
per rional' PerteQions will founer arrive at the Gifts c{ 


Fortune, than he whom you take for the ſake of hi; 


Fortune attain to Perſonal Perfections. If Srrephon is 
not as accompliſhed and agreeable as For io, © $65 40 to 
you will never make him ſo; but RNlarriage to you may 
may Forio as rich as Smrepoon; i He refore to make a ſure 
Purchaſe, employ Fortune upon Certainties, but do net 
{.cr;hce Ce rtainties to Fertune. 


1 44 5 
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SPECTATOR, Vol. II. Ne. 149. 


M.. SPECTATOR, 


Your D. ſcourſe on Love and Marriage is of fo uſeful 
a Kind, that I cannot forbear adding my "Thoughts to 
yours on that Subject. Methinks it is a Misfortune, 
that the Marriage State, which in its own Nature is 
adapted to give us the completeſt Happineſs this Life is 
capable of, ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a one to ſo many 
as it daily proves. But the Miſchief generally proceeds 
om the unwiſe Choice People make for themlelves, and 
an Expectation of Happineſs from Things not capable of 
diving it, Nothing but the good Qualities of the Perſoa 


beloved can be a Foundation for a Love of Judgment and 


Diſcretion ; and whoever expect Happineſs from any 
Taing but Virtue, Wiſdom, Good-hamour, and 
Similitude of Manzers, will 13d themſelves widely mif- 
taken. at how few are there who ſeek after theſe 
V'nings, and do not rather make Riches their chief if 
rot their only Aim? How rare is it for a Man, e 
* engages himſelf in the Thoughts of Marriage, 
place bis hopes of having in fi cha Woman a e 
agreeable Com panion ? One who will divide his Cares 
and double his Joys? Who will manage that Share of 
his Eitate he igtruſs to her Conduct with Prudence and 
Frugality, govern nis Houſe with Oeconomy and Diſ- 


cretion 
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eretion, and be an Ornament to himſe'f and Family ? 
Where ſhall we find the Man who looks out for ene 
who places ber chief lappineſ in the Practice: of Virtue, 
and makes her Duty her continual Pleaſure? No: Men 
r:ther ſcek for Money as the Complement of all their 
Deſires; and regardleſs of whit kind of Wives they take, 
they tains Ricnes will be: Miniſter to all kind of Plen- 
ſures, and enable them to keep Miſtreſtes, Ilorſhe, 


Hleunds, to drink, feilt, and gime with their Com- 
penions 1 Debts -oonttaBied by ou zer Exttava- 
garcies, Or jome ſuch vile ar? unwortby Lad: ard in- 
WIRE BN Sas in Pl. . which rea Se and 
Scandal to human Nature. New as for the Women; 
h w few of them ore there who pate the Wade nels Or 


{ 


ir lat riage in the h aving a wiſe and virt s Friend? 
o e who will. be faithful and juſt to all, Per con!tane 


and loving to them? Who with Care and Diligence wi 111 


ok aſter and improve the Eitate, and without gradging 
ollow wagtever is pruge nt and convenient ? Rather, kow 
fes are there who do not place their Elappincſs in out - 
ſaining others in Pom ad Show? and that do not think 

within themſelves when they have marri-d ſuch a rich 
Perſon, that none of de Acquaintance ſhall appear 19 
tne in their Equi pu ge, ſo denied!) in their Perſons, or ſo 
magnificent in their Furniture as themſelves? Thus their 
Heads are filled with vain Ideas; and I heartily with I 
could ſay that Fquipage and Show were not the Chief 


Good of fo many Women as J ear it is. 


After this marner do both Sexes deceive themſelves, 
and bring Rrfiexions and Diſgrace upon the mot happy 
end molt honourable State of Lite ; whereas if they 
would but correct their depraved 'Tatte, moderate their 
Ambition, ard place their Happineſs upon proper Ob- 
jects, we (hould not find Felicity in the Marrisge State 
luch x Wonder in the World as it row is, 

Sir, if you. think theſe Thoug!lits worth inſerting 
among your own, be pleaſed to vive them a better Dreſs, 
and let them p.ts abroad; and you well obl ge, 

Tour Admirer, 
A. B. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 208: 


Mary 
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Many are the Epiltles I every Day receive from 
Husbands, who complain of Vanity, Pride, but above 
all Ill. nature in their Wives. I cannot tell how it is, 
but I think I fee in all their Letters that the Caule 
of their Uneaſineſs is in themſelves ; and indeed I have 
hardly ever obſerved the married Condition unhappy, 
but for want of Judgment or Temper in the Man. 
The Truth ie, we generally make Love in a Stile, and 
with Sentiments very un fit for ordinary Life: They 
are half Theatrical, halt Romantick. By this meins 
we raiſe our Imaginat'ons to what is not to be expected 
in human Life ; and becauſe we did not beforehand 
think of the Creature we are enamoured of, as ſabject 
to Diſhumour, Age, Sickneſs, Impatience or Sullennel:, 
but altogether conſidered her as the Object of ſoy, 
human Nature 1ifſ-1f is often imputed to her as ber 
particular Imperſection or Deſect. 

I take it to be a Rule proper to be obſerved in all 
Occurrences of L'fe, but more eſpecially in the dome- 
ſick or matrimonial Part of it, to preſerve always a 
Diſpoſition to be pleaſed. This cannot be ſupported 
but by conſidering things in their right Light, and as 
Nature has form'd them, and not as our own Fancies 
and Appctites wou'd have them. He then who tock 
a young Lady to his Bed, with no other Conſideration 
than the Expecta tion of Scenes of Dalliance, and thought 
of her (as J ſaid before) only as ſhe was to adminitter 
to the Gratification of Deſire ; as that Deſire flags, 
will, without her Fault, think ber Charms and her 
Merit abated : From hence muſt follow Indifference, 
Diſlike, Peeviſhneſs, and Rage. But the Man who 
brings his Reaſon to ſupport his Paſſion, and beholds 
what he loves as liable to all the Calamities of human 
Life both in Body and Mind, and even at the beſt what 
mult bring upon him new Cares and new Relations; 
ſach a Lover, I ſay, will form himſelf accordingly, 
and adipt his Mind to the Nature of his Circumſtance, 
This latter Perſon will be prepared to be a Father, a 
Friend, an Advocate, a Steward for People yet unborn, 
aud has proper Affections ready for every Incident in 
the Marriage State. Such a Man can hear the Cries of 
Children with Pity inſtead of Anger ; and when they 
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run over his Head, he is not diſturb'd at their Noiſe, 
but is glad of their Mirth and Health. Tom Ty has 
told me, that he thinks it doubles his Attention to the 
moſt intricate Affair he is about, to hear his Children, 
for whom all his Cares are applied, make a Noiſe 
in the next Room: On the other fide Vill Sparkiþ 
cannot put on his Perriwig, ar acjaſt his Cravat at the 
Glaſs, for the Noiſe of thoſe damned Nurſcs and 
{qualling Brats ; and then ends with a gallant Re- 
flexion upon the Comforts of Matrimony, runs out of 

the Hearing, and drives to the Chocolate Houſe. 
According as the Husband is diſpos'd in himſelf, 
every Circumſtance of his Life is to give him Tor— 
ment or Pleaſure. When the Affection is well placed, 
ard ſupported by the Conſiderations of Duty, Honour, 
and Friendthip, which are in the higheſt Degree en- 
gaged in this Alliance, there can nothirg riſe in the 
common Courſe of Life, or from the- Blows or Fa- 
vours of Fortune, in which a Man will not find Mat- 
ters of ſome Delight unknown to a fingle Condition- 
He who ſincerely loves his Wife and Family, and 
ſtudies to improve that Affection in himſclf, conceives 
Plexſure from the moſt indifferent thicgs ; while the 
married Man, who has not bid adicu to the Faſhions 
and falſe Gallantries of the Town, is perplexed with 
every thing around him. In both theſe Cates Men 
cannot, indeed, make a ſillier Figure, than in repeat- 
ing ſuch Pleaſures and Pains to the reſt of the World; 
but I ſpeak of them only, es they ſit upon thoſe who 
are involved in them. As I viiit all ſorts of People, 
I cannot indeed but ſmile, when the good Lidy tells 
her Husband what extraordinary things the Child 
ſpoke ſince he went out. No longer than yeſterday 
1 was prevail'd with to go with a fond Husbard ; 
and his Wife told him, that his Son, of his own head, 
when the Clock in the Parlour ſtruck two, ſaid, Papa 
would come home to dinner preſently. While the Fa- 
ther has him in a rapture in his Arms and is drown- 
ing him with Kiſſes, the Wife tells me he is but juſl 
four Years old. Then they both firuggle for him, 
and bring him up to me, and repeat his Obſervation 
of two o'Clock. I was called upon, by Looks upon 
e 
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te Child, and then at me, to ſay ſomething; ard 
told the Father, that this Remark of the Tifact of hi. 
coming home, and joining the Time with it, was a cer- 
tain 1: Qication: ng: he would be a orcat Hiitorian and 
Ciro:ologer. . They are neicher of them Fools, yet re- 
ceived ny Compliment with great acknowledgment cf 
my Preſcience. I lared very weil at Dinner, and heard 
many other notable Sayings of their Heir, which would 
have given very little Entertainment to one lefs turned to 
Reflexion than I was; but is was a ple: og Specul tion 
to remark on the Happ neis of a Life, in which thing; 
of no moment give occaſion of Hope, Sel? Satisfaction, 
and Triumph. On the other hand, I hive know an 
1'1-vatur'd Coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any 
thing but Bulk, for want of this Diſpoſition, ſit er ce the 
whole Family, as a Set of filly Women and Children, 
for recounting taings which were really above iis owa 
Capacity. 
When I fay all this, I cannot deny but there are 
pzrverie Jades that fall to Mens lots, with whom it 
requires more than common Proficiency in Pailoſophy 


to be zble to live. Wen theſ: are joincd to Men of 


darm Spirits, withouc Temper or Learoing, they er 

7 uent'y corrected with Stripes; but one of 0: = th nm Gus 
Livycrs is of opinion, that this ought to be uſed fna- 
ring z as I remenber, theſe are bis ve ry Wa ords: B. it 
as it 1: proper to Craw ſome {piritual Uie out of all At- 
f: tions, L (ould rather r com mend to tneſe who arc vi— 


fired with Women of 8 pirit, to form themſelves for the 


w_ 2 


Wald by Patience at (i e. Socrates, Who is by all. 


Accounts the undoubted Head of tie Set of the Ilen— 
peck d, cwn'd ard acknowleoged that he ow'd great pat 
of his Virtue to the Exercite which his uſefal Wife 
AY gave it, There are ſeveral good Initructicns 
iv be drawn from his iE pſwers to People of lets 

3 Is than himſelſ on ce; Subject. A Friend, with 
Indignation, zfzed how fo good a Man could live wit! 
10 violent a Creuture? He obſerv'd to him, That ey 
£1129 learn to k: ep a g d Seat on horſeback, mount the 
traſt manageatle they can get, and when they have maſ- 
wy thin, they are fure never to te diſcompos'd on the 
Backs of Steed! n reſlive, At ſeveral times, to differ- 
end 
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ent Perſons, on the ſame Subject, he bas ſaid, N dear 
Friend, you are beholden to Xantippe, that I bear ſo ell 
rour flying ovt in a Diſpute. 'To another, Mz Hen clacks 
wery much, but fie lings me Chickens. They that live in 
a tradins Street, are nt diflurbed at the Paace of Carts. 
I would have, if poliible, a wife Man be contented with 
his Lot, even with a Surew; for tho? he cannet make 
her better, he may, you fee, make himſelf better by 
her means, . 

Bat inſtead of purſuing my Deſign of diſplaying 
Co: j ige! Love in its natural Beauties and Attractions, I 
am got into-Tales to the diſadvantage of that St»te of 
Life. I muſt ſay therefore, that J am verily perſuaded 
that whatever is delighttul in human Life, is to 
be enjoy'd in greater Perfection in the marry'd, than 
in the ſingle Condition. He that has this Paſ- 
fon in Perſection, in Occaſions of Joy can ſay to 
himſelf, beſides his own Satisfaction, How happy 
<oill this mate my li iſe and Children? Upon Oc- 
currences of D.ftreſs or Danger comet himſelf, Bur 
all this while my Fife ard Chiidren are ſafe, There is 
ſomet in: in it that doubl.s Satisfections becauſe others 
particip.te them; and dapels Afl.ctiots, becauſe others 
are exempt from them. 

All wio are marry'd, without this R-I:fh oftheir Cipe 
cumſlance, are in either a tift-lefs Indclenceand Negti- 
gence, which is hardly to be attain'd, or elſeirvein the 
hourly Repetition of ſharp Ariwers, eager Upbraidinge, 
and d:{tracting Reproaches. In a word, the married 
State, with and without the Affection ſuitable to it, is 
the completeit Image of Heaven and Hell we are capable 
of receiving in this Life. . 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 479, 


MoD-ESTyY. 


R. Locke, in his Treatiſe of Human Urderſtand- 

: ing, has ſpent two Chapters upon the Abuſe of 
Words. The firit and moſt palpable Abuſe of Words, 
he ſays, is, when they are uſed without clear and diſtinct 
Ideas: The ſecond, when we are ſo inconſtant un- 
ſleady 
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fle dy in the Application of them, that we ſometimes 
uſe ta ſignity one Idea, jometimes another. He adds, 
that the Reſult of our Contemplations and Reaſonings, 
Wi. le we have no preciſe Ideas fixed to our Words, mult 
needs be very coafuſed and abſurd. To avoid this In- 
convenience, more eſpecially in moral Diſcourſes, where 
the ſ.nme Word ſhould conſtantly be uſed in the ſame 
Senſe, he earncity recommends the uſe of Definitions. 
A Definition, aus he, is the only avay whereby the preci/e 
Meaning of moral eras can be known, He therefore ac- 
cuſes thoſe of great Negligence, who diſcourſe of moral 
things with the leaſt Obſcurity in the 'Terms they make 
uſe of, ſince upon the forementioned Ground he does not 
ſcruple to ſay, that he thinks Morality is capable of De- 
 monſtration as well as the Mathematicks. 

I know no two Words that have been more abuſed 
by the different and wrong Interpretations which are 
put upon them, than thoſe two, Mode/?y and {urance. 
To ſay, ſuch a one is a modeſt Man, ſometimes indeed 
paſſes for a good Char- der; but at preſert is very often 
uſed to ſignity a ſheepiſh aukward Fellow, who has nei- 
ther Good-bireeCing, Politeneſs, nor any Knowledge of 
the World. 

Again, A Man e Aſſurance, tho' at firſt it only de- 
noted a Perſon of a free and open Carriage, is now very 
uſually applied to a profligate Wretch, who can break 
through all the Rules of Decency and Morality without 
a Bluſh. | 

I ſhail endeavour therefore in this Filly to reſtore 
theſe Words to their true Meaning, to prevent the Idea 
of Madeſiy from being confounded with that of Sheepi/h- 
neſs, and to hinder Inpudence from paſſit g for Aſurance. 

If I was put. to define Mea, I would cali it, The 
Reflexion of an Inrzenuous Mind, either «hen a Man has 
committed an Action for which he cenjures himjelf, or fan- 
cies that he is expoſed to the Cenſure of ethers. 

For this reaſon a Man truly modelt is as much fo 
when he is alone as in Company, ard as ſubject to a 
Bluſh in his Cloſet, as when the Eyes of Multitudes are 
upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any Inftance of 
Modeſty with which I am fo well pleaſed, as that _ 

brate 
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rated one of the young Prince, whoſe Father, being a 
tributary King to the Romans, had ſeveral Complaints 
laid againſt him before the Senate, as a Tyrant and Op- 
reſſor of his Subjects. The Prince went to Rome to 
defend his Father, but coming into the Senate, and hear- 
ing a Multitude of Crimes prov'd upon him, was fo op- 
preſſed when it came to his Turn to ſpeak, that he was 
unable to utter a Word. The Story tells us, that the 
Fathers were more moved at this Inſtance of Modeſty 
and Ingenuity, than they could have been by the moſt 
pithetick Oration ; and, in ſhort, pardoned tne guilty 
Father for this early Promiſe of Virtue in the Son. 

I take Aſurance to be the Faculty of Pe Ning a Man's 
ſelf, or of Jayi'g and doing indifferent things auilhaut any 
'Uneaſineſs or Emotion in the Mind. That which general- 
ly gives a Man Aſſurance is a moderate Knowledge of 
the World, but above all a Mind fixed and determined 
in itſelf to do nothing againſt the Rules of Honour and 
Decency, An open and aſſured Behaviour is the natural 
Conſequence of ſuch a Reſolution, A Man thus armed, 
if his Words or Actions are at any time miſinterpreted, 
retires w.thin himſelf, and from a Conſciouſneſs of his 
own Integrity, aſſumes Foree enough to deſpiſe the little 
Cenſutes of Ignorance or Malice. 

Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage in himſelf 
the Modeſty and Aflurance I have here mentioned. 

A Man without Aſſurance is liable to be made uneaſy 
by the Fo.ly or Ill- nature of every one he converſes 
with. A Man without Modeſty is loit to all Senſe of 
Honour and Virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the Prince above-men- 
tioned poli-tied both theſe Qualifications in a very emi- 
nent degree, Without' Aſſurance he would never have 
undertaken to ſpeak be ſore the moſt auguſt Aſſembly in 
the World; without Modeſty he would have pleaded 
the Cauſe he had taken upon him, tho' it had appeared 
ever ſo ſcandalous. 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that Modeſty 
and Aſſurance ate both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the ſame Perſon. When they are thus mixed 
and blended together, they compoſe what we endeavour 
to expreſs when we ſay @ made Aſſurauce; by which 
Vol. II. 0 ve 
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we underſtand the juit Mean between Baibfulneſs and 


Impudence. 


I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame Man 
may be both medeſt and aſſured, fo it is allo poſſible for 
the ſame Perſon to be both impudent aud baſhful, 

We have frequent Inſtances of this odd kind of Mix- 
ture in People of depraved Minds and mean Education; 
who tho” they are not able to meet a Man's Eyes, or 
pronounce a Sentence without Confuſion, can voluntarily 
commit the preateit Villanies, or molt indecent Actions, 

Such a Perſan ſeems to have made a Reſolution to do 
IM even in ſpite of himſelf, and in deſiance of all thoie 
Checks and Reſtraints his 'Temper and Complexion 
ſeem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſn this 
Maxim, That the Practice of Virtue is the molt proper 
Method to give, a Man a becoming Ailurance in his 
Words and Actions, Guilt always ſceks to ſuelter itſelf 
in one of the Extremes, and is fometimes attended with 
both. SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 373, 


I had the Honour this Evenirg to viſit ſome Ladies, 


where the Subject of the Converſation was AA,, 


which they commenced as becoming in Men as in 
Women. I took the Liberty to ſay, It mivhe be us 
beautiful in our Behaviour as in theirs, yet it could rot 


be ſaid, it was as ſucceſsful in Life; for as it was tlc 


only Recommendation in them, ſo it was the great lt 


Obllacle to us both in Love and Bulinels. A Gen- 


tlem in preſert was of my Mind, and ſaid, That we 


mult deicrive the Difference between the Modeily oi 
Women and that of Men, or we ſhould be cor founded 
in our Re:ſonings upon it; for this Virtue is to be re- 
garded with! detpect to our different Ways of Lite. Ihe 
Woman's Province is to be careful in her Oeconony, 
and cha un Affection: Ihe Man's to be active in the 
Impro chert ef his Fortune, and ready to undertake 
whatever is confiitent with his Reputation for that End. 
Mo deſty the: fore in a Woman has a certain agreeb/e 
Fear in all ite enters upon; and in Men it is compeſed 
of a rigit Judgment of what is proper for them to 
attempt. From lickce it is, that a diſcreet Man is al- 

Ways 
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ways a modelt one. It is to be noted, That Modeſty 
in a Man is never to be allowed as a good Quality, 
but a W-akn(s, if it ſuppreſſes his Virtue, and hides 
it from the World, when he has at the ſame Time a 
Mind to exert bimſelf. A French Author ſays very 
juitly, That Modeſty is to the ather Virtu?s in a Man 
what Shade in a Picture is to the Parts of the Thing 
repreſ.nted. It makes all the other Beauties conſpicu- 
ous, Which would otherwiſe be but a wild Heap of Co- 
Durs. This Shade in our Actions muſt therefore be very 
juſtly applied; tor if there be too much, it hides our 
good Qualities, inſtead of ſhewing them to Advantage. 

Niſtar in Athens was an unhappy Inſtance of this 
Truth; for he was not only in his Profeſſion the great- 
eſt Man of that Age, but had given more Proofs of it 
than any other Man ever did; yet for Want of that 
natural Freedom and Audacity which is neceſſary in 
Commerce with Men, his perſonal Modeſty overthrew 
all his publick Actions. Mor was in thoſe Days a 
ſkilful Architect, and in a Manner the Inventor of the 
Uſe of mechavick Powers, which he brought to ſo great 
Perfections, that he knew to an Atom what Foundation 
would bear ſuch a Superſtructure: And they record of 
him, that he was fo prodigiouſly exact, that for che Fe- 
periment-ſake, he built an Edifice of great Beauty, 
and ſeeming Strength; but contrived fo as to bear only 
its owa Weight, and not to admit the Addition of the 
leaſt Particle. This Building was beheld with much 
Admiration by all the Virtuoh of that Time; but fell 
down with no other Preſſure, but the ſettli g of a Wren 
upon the Top of it. Yet Ne/tor's Modeſty was ſuch, 
that his Art and Skill were ſoon diſregarded, for Want 
of that Manner with which Men of the World ſupport 
and aſſert the Merit of their own Performances. Soon 
after this Inſtance of his Art, Athers was, by the 
'Treachery of its Enemics, burnt to the Ground, This 
gave Neftor the greatc!t Occation that ever Builder had 
to render his Name immortal, and bis Periun venerable: 
For all the new City roſe according to his Difpotition, 
and all the Monuments of the Glories and Dutr {fs of 
that People were erected by that fols Artiſt: Nay, all 
their Temples, as well as i1loules, were the Effects - 
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his Study and Labour; inſomuch that it was ſaid by 
an old Sage, Sure, Ne/tar will now be famous; for the 
Habitations of Gods as well as Men, are built by his 
Contrivance. But this baſktul Quality (till put a Damp 
upon his great Knowledge, which has as fatal an Effect 
upon Men's Reputations as Poverty ; for as it was 
{.id, The poor Man ſaved the City, and the poor 
Man's Labour was forgot; ſo here we find, The modelt 
Man built the City, and the modeit Man's Skill was 
unknown, 

Thus we ſee every Man is the Maker of his own 
Fortune; and what is very odd to conſider, he muſt in 
ſome Meaſure be the Trumpet of his Fame: Not that 
Men are to be tolerated who directly praiſe them- 
ſelves, but they are to be endued with a Sort of defen- 
five Elcquence, by which they ſhall be always capable 
of expreſſing the Rules and Arts by which they govern 
chemſelves. 

Variliss was the Man ef all T have read of the 
happielt in the true Peſſeſſion of this Quality of Mo- 

delty. My Author ſays of him, Modetty in Fari/lus 
is really a Virtue ; for it is a voluntary Quality, and 
the Effect of good Senſe. He is naturally bold ard 
enterpriſing; but fo juſtly diſcreet, that he rever a&ts 
or ſpeaks any thing, but thoſe who behold him knew 
he has forborn much more than he has performed or 
uttered, out of Deference to the Perſons before whom 
he is. This makes Varillus truly amiable, and al: his 
Attempts ſucceſsful; for as bad as the World is thought 
to be by thoſe who are unskilled in it, Want of Suc- 
ceſs in our Actions is generally owing to the Want of 
Judgment in what we ought to attempt, or a ruſtic Mo- 
d:ity which will not give us Leave to undertake what 
we ought. But how unfortunate this diffident Tem- 
per is to thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it, may be beſt 
teen in the Succeſs of ſuch as are wholly unacquainted 
with it. 

We have one peculiar Elegance in our Language 
above all others, which is conſpicuous in the Term Fel- 
lab. This Word added to any of our AdjeCtives ex- 
tremely varies, or quite alters the Senſe ot that with 
which it is joined, Thus though a modeſt Man is _y 

mo 
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moſt unfortunate of all Men, yet a modeſt Fellow is as 

ſuperlatively happy. A modeit Fellow is a ready Crea- 

ture, who with great Humility, and as great Forward- 

neſs, viſits his Patrons at all Hours, and meets 'em in all 

Places, and has ſo moderate an Opinion of himſelf, that 

he makes his Court at large. If you won't pive him a 
. great Employment, he will be glad of a littie one. He 
has ſo great a De ference for his Benefa&tor's Judgment, 
that as he thinks himſelf fit for any Thing he can get, 
ſo he is above nothing which is offered. He is like the 
young Batchelor of Arts, who came to Town recom- 
mended to a Chaplain's Place; but none being vacant, 
modeſtly accepted of that of a Poſtillion. 

We have very many conſpicuous Perſons of this un- 
dertaking yet modeſt Turn: I have a Grandſon who is & 
very happy in this Quality: I ſent him in the Time of 
the laſt Peace into France. As ſoon as he landed at 
Calais, he ſent me an exact Account of tne Nature of 
the People, and the Policies of the Kirg of France. I. 
got him ſince choſen a Member of a Corporation : The 
modeſt Creature, as ſoon as he came into the Common 
Counci), told a Senior Buryeſs, he was perfectly out of 
the Orders of their Houſe. In other Circumſtaaces, he 
is ſo thoroughly modeſt a Fellow, that ne ſcems to re» 
tend only to Things he underitands. He is a Citizen 
only at Court, and in the City a Courtier. In a Word, 
to ſpeak the Charaucteriſtical Difference between a modeſt 
Man and a modeſt Fellow; the modeſt Man is in Dount 
in all his Actions; a modeſt Fellow never has a Doux 
from his Cradle to his Grave. 

TaTLER, Vol. II. No. 5 2. 


wet EX af” ME ! 


NATURE. 


N ATURE does nothing in vain ; the Creator of 
the Univerſe has appointed every thing to a cer- 
tain Uſe and Purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled 
Courſe and Sphere of Action, from which if it in the 
leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe Ends for 
which it was deſigned. In like manner it is in the Dif- 
poſitions of Society, the civil Oecor.omy is formed in 2 
| "8 Chain 
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Chain as well as the ratural; and in either Caſe the 
Breach but of one Link puts the whole in ſome Difor- 
der. It is, I think, pretty plain, thet moſt of the Ab- 
furdity and Ridicule we meet with in the World, is ge- 
nerally cwing to the impertinent Aﬀettation of excelling 
in Characters Men are not fit for, and for which Nature 
never deſigned them. 

Every Man has one or more Qualities which may 
make him uſeſul both to himſelf and others: Nature 
never fails of pointing them out, and while the Infant 
continues under her Guardjanſhip, ſhe brings him on in 
his Wey, and then offers herſelf for a Guide in what 


remains of the Journey; if he proceeds in that Courſe, 


he can hardly miſcarry : Nature makes good her En— 
gagements; for as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe is not 
able to perform, ſo ſhe reyer fails of performing what 
ſhe promiſes. But the Misfortane is, Men de ſpile what 
they may be Maſlers of, and affect what they are not fic 
for; they reckon themſelves already poſſeſi:d of what 
their Genius inclined them to, and ſo bend all their 
Ambition to excel in what is out of their Reach. Thus 
they celtroy the Uſe of their natural Talents, in the 
ame manner as covetous Men do their Quiet and Re- 
toſe; they can erjoy no Satisfaction in what they have, 
becauſe of the abſurd Inclination they are poſſe ſſed with 
for what they have not. 

C/:zanthes had good Senſe, a 2 Memory, ard a 
Con itut'on capable of the cloſeſt Application, In a 
Word, there was ro Profeſſion in which Cee might 
rot have made a very good Figure; but this won't 
ſatisfy him, he takes up an unaccountable Fordneſs . for 
the Character of a fine Gentleman; all bis Thoughts 

zre bent upon this; inſtead of attending a Diſſection, 
9 the Courts of Juſtice, or ſtudying the Fa- 
thers, Clanthes reads Plays, dances, dieſſ:s and ſpends 
lis Time in Drawing-rooms ; inſtead of beirg a good 
Lawyer, Divine, or Phyſician, Clearnthes is a dowurigbt 
Coxcomb, and will remain to all that krew him a con— 
tewptible Example of Talents miſapplied. It is to this 
Affectation the World owes its whole Race of Cox- 
combs: Nature in her whole Drama never drew ſuch u 
Part; ſhe has ſometimes made a Fool, but a Coxcomb 
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is always of a Man's own making, by applying his Ta- 
lents otherwiſe than Mature dift2ned, who ever bears a 
high Reſentment for being put out of her Course, and 
never fails of taking her Revenge on thoſe that do fo, 
Oppoſing her Tendency in the Application of a Man's 
Parts, has the ſame Succeſs as declining from her Courſe 
in the Production of Vegetables, by the Aſſiſtance of Art 
and an hoc Bed: We may poſübly extort an unwilling 
Plant, or an untimely Salad; but how weak, how taſte- 
leſs and infipid ? Juit as inſipid as the Poetry of Valeria 
Valerio had an univerſal Character, was gnteel, had 
Learning, thought juſtly, poke correctly; *twas believed 
there was nothing in which /alrrio did not excel; and 
'twas ſo fir true, that there was but one; Jau hid no 
Genius fer Poetry, yet he's refolved to he a Poet; he 
writes Verſes, ard takes preat pains to convince the 
Town, that Valerio is not that extraordinary Perſon he 
was taken for. 

If Men would be content to graft upon Nature, and 
aſſiſt her Operations, what mighty Effects might we 
expect? Tully would not ſtind ſo much alone in-Oratory, 
Virgil in Pcetry, or Cæſar in War, To build upon 
Nature, is laying the Foundation upon a Rock; every 
thing diſpoſes itſeli into Order as it were of Courſe, and 
the whole Work is half done as ſoon as undertaken, 
Crcero's Genius inclined him to Oratory, /7rg:i/"s to fol- 
low the 'T'rata of the Muſes; they picully obeyed the 
Admonition, and were rewarded. Tiad Virgil attended 
the Bar, his modeſt and ingenious Virtue would ſurely 
have made but a very indifferent Figure; and Tu/ll,”s 
declamitory Inclination would have been as uſeleſs in 
Poetry. Nature, if left to herſelf, leads us on in the 
beit Courſe, but will do nothing by Compulſion and 
Conſtraint; and if we are not ſatisfied to go her Way, 
we are always the greateſt Sufferers by it. 

Wherever Nature deſigns a Production, ſhe always 
diſpoſes Seeds proper for it, which are as abſolutely 
neceſſiry to the Formation of any moral or intelleual 


Excellence, as they are to the Being and Growth of 
Plants; and I know not by what Fate and Folly it is, 


that Men are taught not to reckon him equally abſurd 
that will write Verſes in ſpite of Nature, with that Gar- 
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diner that ſhould undertake to raiſe a Junquil or Tulip 


without the Help of their reſpective Seeds. 


As there is no good or bad Quality that does not: 


affect both Sexes, ſo it is not to be imagined but the fair 
Sex muſt have ſuffered by an Affectation of this Nature, 
at leaſt as much as the other: The ill Effect of it is in 
none ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite Characters of 
Celia and lras; Cælia has all the Charms of Perſon, 
together with an abundant Sweetneſs of Nature, but 
wants Wit, and has a very ill Voice; Pes is ugly and 
ungenteel, but has Wit and good Senſe: If Cælia would 
be ſilent, her Beholders would adore her; if has would 
talk, her Hearers would admire her; but C/a's 
Tongue runs inceſſantly, while as gives herſelf filent 
Airs and ſoft Lapguors ; fo that tis difficult to perſuade 
one's ſelf that Cælia has Beauty and has Wit: Each 
neglects her own Excellence, and is ambitious of the 
other's Character; /ras would be thought to have as 
much Beauty as Celia, and Cælia as much Wit as Lat. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 404. 


PASSION. 


T 3s a very common Expreſſion, That ſuch a one is 
very good-natur'd, but very paſſionate, The Ex- 
prefiion indeed is very good-natur'd, to allow paſſionate 
People ſo much Qrarter : But I think a paſſionate Man 
deſerves the leaſt Indulgence imaginable. It is ſaid, it 
is ſoon over; that is, all the Miſchief he Coes is quick - 


ly diſpatch'd, which, I think, is no great Recommen- - 


dation to Favour. I have known one of thcſe good- 
natur'd paſſionate Men ſay in a mix'd Company, even 
to his own Wife or Child, ſuch Things as the moſt in- 
veterate Enemy of his Family would not have ſpoke; 
even in Imay ination. It is certain that quick Senſibility 
is inſep:rable from a ready Underſtanding ; but why 
ſhould not that good Underſtanding call to itſelf all its 
Force on ſuch Occaſions, to maſter that ſudden Inclina- 
tion to Anger? One o the greateſt Souls row in the 
Wcri.! the moſt ſubje&t by Nature to Anger, and yet 
ſo ſamous for a Conquelt of himſelf this Way, that hs 
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is the known Example when you talk of Temper and 
Command of a Man's ſelf. To contain the Spirit of 
Anger, is the worthieſt Diſcipline we can put ourſelves 
to. When a Man has made any Progreſs this way, a 
frivolous Fellow in a Paſſion, is to him as contemptible 
as a froward Child. It ought to be the Study of every 
Man, for his own Quiet and Peace, When he ſtands 
combuſtible and ready to flame upon every thing that 
touches him, life is as uneaſy to himſelf as it is to all 
about him. Syncropius leads, of all Men living, the 
molt ridiculous Life; he is ever offendirg, and begging 
Pardon. If his Man enters the Room without what he 
ſent tor, That Bhck-head, begins he Gentlemen, 1 
aſk your Pardon, but Servants now a-days — "Phe 
wrong Plates are laid, they are thrown into the Middle 
of the Room; his Wife ſtands by in Pain for him, 
which he ſees in her Face, and anſwers, as if he had 
heard all ſhe was thinking; V hy, wwhat the Devil! Why 
don't you take care to give Orders in theſe things ? His 
Friends fit down to a taſteleſs Plenty of every thing, 
every Minute expecting new Inſults from his Imperti- 
nent Paſſions. In a Word, to cat with, or viſit Syncro-: 
pius, is no other than going to ſee him exerciſe his Fa- 
mily, exerciſe their Patience, and his own Anger. 
It is monſtrous that the Shame and Confuſion in 


which this good-natur'd angry Man muſt needs behold ' 
his Friends, while he thus lays about him, does not give 


him ſo much Reflexion as to create an Amendment, 
This is the moſt ſcandalous Diſuſe of Reaſon imagina- 


ble; all the harmleſs Part of him is no more than that 


of a Bull- Dog, they are tame no longer than they are 
not offended. One of theſe good-natur'd angry Men 
ſhall, in an Inſtant, aſſemble together ſo many Alluſions 
to ſecret Circumſtances, as are enough to diſſolve the 
Peace of all the Families and Friends he is acquainted 
with, in a Quarter of an Hour, and yet the next Mo- 
ment be the beſt-natured Man in the whole World, If 
you would fee Paſſion in its Purity, without Mixture of 
Reaſon, behold it repreſented in a mad Hero, drawn by 
a-mad Poet, Nat. Lee make his Alexander ſay thus: 


9 Away, 
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Arvay,. begon, and give a V birlauind Remy 

Or [vill (lau you up like Duſt ! Avant; 

Madueſi but manly repreſents my Toil. 

Eternal Diſcord! 

Fury! Revenge ! Diſdain and Indignation ! 

Tear my ſwoln Breaſt, make æray for Fire and Tempeſc. 
Aly Brain is burſl, Debate and Reaſon quench'd ; 

The Storm is up, and my hot bleeding Heart 

Splits with the Rack, while Paſſimns, like the Wind, 
Riſe up to Head and put out all the Stars, 


Every paſſionate Fellow in the Town talks half the Dy 
with as little Conſiſtency, and threatens things as much 
out of his Power, 

The next diſ greeable Perſon to the outrageous Cen- 
tleman, is one of a much lower Order of Anger, ard 
he is what we commonle call a pzevith FeHow. A 


peeviſh Fellow is one who has {me Reaſon in himſelf 


for being out of Humour, cx has a natural Incapacity 
for Delight, and therefore diſturbs all who are happier 
than bimfclf with Piſhes ard us, or other well-bred 
Interjections, at every thirg t!2at is ſaid or done in his 
Preſerce. There ſhould be Phyſick mixed in the Food 
(F all which theſe Fellows et in good Company. This 
Degree of Anger paſſes, ſor-ſooth, for a Delicacy of 
Judgment, that wont admit of being eaſily pleas'd ; 
but rone above tae Character of wearing a pcevith 
Man's Livery, ought to bear with his ill Manners, All 
things among Men of. Senſe and Condition ſhould pats 
tne Cenſure, and have the Protection of the Eye of 
Reaſon, | 

No Man ought to be tolerated in an habitual Hu— 
mour, Whim, or Particularity of Behavioyg, by any 
wilo do not wait upon bim for Bread. Next to the pee- 


viſn Fellow is the Snarler. This Gentleman deals 


mightil) in what we call the Irony, and as thoſe fort of 
People exert themſelves moſt againſt thoſe below them, 
you ſee their Humour beſt, in their Talk to their Ser- 
vants. Tunat is ſo like you, You are a fine Fellow, 
Thou att the quickeſt Head-piece, and the like. Ove 
woud tu nk the Hectering, the Storming, the Sullen, 
and all the different Species and Subordinations of the 

Angry 
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Angry ſhould be cured,. by knowing they live only as 
pardoned Men; and how pitiful is the Condition of be- 
ing only ſuffered? But I am interrupted by the plea- 
ſanteſt Scene of Anger and the Diſappointment of it 
that I have ever known, which happened while I was 
yet writing, and I overheard as I fat in the Back- room 
at a French Book ſeller's. There came into the Shop a 
very learned Man with an erect folemn Air, and tho' a 


Perſon of great Parts otherwiſe, flow in underſtanding. 


any tiing which makes againſt himſelf. The Compo- 
ſure cf the faulty Man, and the whimſical Perplexity of 
him tat was jaſtly angry, is perfectly new: After turn- 
ing over many Volumes, ſaid the Seller to the Buyer, 
Sir, yu know 1 have lms aſted you to fend me back the 
firſt Volume of French Sermans 1 formerly lent you ; Sir, 
ſaid the Chapman, I have often looked for it, but can- 
not find it ; it is certainly loſt, and I know not to whom 
I lent it, it is fo many Years ago; then, Sir, here is the 
cl her Foiume, I'll ſend you home that, and pleaſe to pay for 
both. My Friend, reply'd he, can'ſt thou be ſo ſenſe- 
leſs as lot to know that one Volume is as imperſect in 
my Library as in your Shop? 77s, Sir, but it is you have 
lat the firſt F olume, and to be fart I u ill be paid. Sir, 
anſwered the Chapman, you are a young Man, your 
Beok 1s lot, and learn by this little Loſs to bear much 
greater Adverſities, which you mult expect :o meet with. 
Ve, Sir, Til bear when Iuh⁰, but I have not loft now, 
for 1 jay gau have it and ſhalipay me, Friend, you grow 
warm, I tell you the Book is toit, and I foreſee in the 
Courſe even of a proſperoas Life, that you will meet Af. 
fl. ctions to make you mad, if you cxnnot bear this Tri- 

fle. Sir, there is in this Caje no need of bearing, for you 
have the Book. I ſay, Sir, I have not the Book. But 
your Paſſion will not let you hear enough to be informed 
that I have it not. Learn Reſigna tion of yourſelf to the 
Diſtreſſes of this Life: Nay, do not fret and fume, it is my 

duty to tell you that you are of an impatient Spirit, and an 
1 patient Spirit is never without Woe. Has ever any 

thing ide this? Yes, Sir, there have been many things 
like tis. The Loſs is but a Trifle, but your 'Temper is 

wanton, and incapable of the leaſt Pain; therefore let 
Oo me 
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me adviſe you, be patient, the Book is loſt, but do not 
you for that Reaſon loſe yourſelf. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 438. 
PLEASURE and Pain, 


ABLES were the firſt Pieces of Wit that made 
their Appearance in the World, and have been till 
highly valued not only in Times of the greateſt Simplici- 
ty, bit among the moſt polite Ages of Mankind. TJo- 
_ tham's Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that is extant, 
and as beautiful s any which have been made ſince that 
Time. Nathan's Fable of the pcor Man and his Lamb 
is likewiſe more ancient than any that is extant, be ſides 
the above mertiored, and had fo good an I ffect, as to 
covey Inſtruftion to the Ear of a King without offend- 
ing it, and to bring the Man after God's own Heart to 
a right Senſe of his Guilt and his Duty. We find 
LE "0 in the moſt diftart Ages of Greece; and if we 
Jook into the very Beginnings of the Commonwealth of 
Rome, we ſee a Mutiny among the common People ap- 
peaſed by a Fable of the Beily and L'mbs, which was 
indeed very proper to gain the Attention of an incenſed 
Rabble, at a time when perhaps they would have torn 
to pieces any Man who had preached the ſame Doctrine 
to them in an open and direct manner. As Fables 
took their Birth in the very Infancy of Learning, they 
never fl»ariſhed more than weg Learning was at its 
greateſt Height, To juſtify this Aſſertion, I ſhall put 
my Reader in mind of Horace, the greateſt Wit and 
Critick in the Auguſtan Age; and of Boileau, the moſt 
correct Poet among the Mcderns: Not to mention Za 
Fontaine, who by his Way of Writing is come more in- 
to vogue than any other Author of our Times. 

The Fables I have here mentioned are raiſed altoge- 
ther upon Brutes and Vegetables, with ſome of our own 
Species mixt among them, when the Moral hath ſo re- 
quired, But beſides this kind of Fable, there is ano- 
ther ia which the Actors are Paſhons, Virtues, Vices, 
and cther imaginary Perſons of the like Nature. Some 
of the ancient Criticks will have it, that the Iliad and 

En Ody ſſey 
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Odyſſey of Homer are Fables of this Nature; and that 
the ſeveral Names of Gods and Heroes are nothing elſe 
but the Affections of the Mind in a viſible Shape and 
Character. Thus they tell us, that Achi/lzs, in the firſt 
Iliad, repreſents Anger, or the Iraſcible Part of Human 
Nature : That upon drawing his Sword againft his Su- 
perior in a full Aſſembly, Pallas is only another Name 
for Reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon that 
Occaſion ; and at her «ppearance touches him upon the 
Head, that Part of the Man being looked upon as the 


Seat of Reaſon. And thus of the reſt of the Poem. A3 


for the Ody ſſey, I think it is plain that Horace conſidered 

it as one of theſe Allegorical Fables, by the Moral 
Which he has given us of ſeveral Parts of it. The great- 
eſt /talian Wits have applied themſelves to the Writing 
of this latter kind of Fables: As Spencer's Fairy Qucen 
is one continued Series of them from the Beginning to 
the End of that admirible Work. If we look into the 
fineſt Proſe- Authors of Antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, 
Xenophon, and many others, we ſhail find that this was 
likewiſe their Favourite Kind of Fable. I ſhall only 
farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt of this Sort that 
made ary conſiderable Fipure in the World, was that 
of Hercules meetirg with Pleaſure and Virtue ; which 
was prevented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, 
and in the firſt Dawnings of Philoſophy. He uſed to 
travel through Greece by virtue of this Fable, which 
procured him a kind Reception in all the Market-towns, 
where he never failed telling it as ſoon as he had ga- 
thered an Audience about him. 


After this ſhort Preſace, which I have made up of 


ſuch Materials as my Memory does at preſent ſug:ett to 


me, before I preſent my Reader with a Fable of this- 


Kind, which I deſign as the Entertainment of the pre- 
ſent Paper, I muſt in a few Words open the Occaſion 
of it. | 

In the Account which Plato gives us of the Converſa- 
tion and Behaviour of Socrates, the Morning he was to 
die, he tells the foliowing Circumſtance. 


When Socrates his Fetters were knocked off (as was 


uſual to be done on the Day that the condemned Perſon 
was to be executed) being ſeated in the midſt of his Diſ- 
| ciples, 
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ciples, and laying one of his Legs over the other, in a 


very anconcerned Polture, he began to rub it where it 
had been gailed by the Iron; and whether it was to 
ſhew the Indifference wits which he entertained the 
Thoughts of nis approaching Death, or (after bis uſual 
manner) to take every Occ ſion of Philoſophizing upon 
ſome uſeful Subject, he oblerved the Pleaſure of that 
Senſation which now aroſe in thoſe very Parts of his 
Leg, that juſt before had deen ſo much pained by the 
Fetter. Upon this he- reflected on the Nature of- Plea- 
ſure and Pain in general, and how conſtantly they ſuc- 


ceed one another, To this he added, That if a Man 


of a good Genius for a Fable were to repreſcnt the Na- 
ture of Pleaſure and Pain in that Way of Writing, he 
would probably join them together after ſuch a manner, 
that it would be impoſſible for the one to come into any 
place without being tollou ed by the other, 


It is poſüble, that if Pato had thought it proper at 


ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a Diſ- 
courſe which was not of a- piece with the Buſineſs of the 
Day, he would have enl-rged upon this Hint, and 
have drawn it out into ſome beautiful Allegory or Fable. 
But fince ne has not dore it, [I ſhall attempt to write one 
myſelf in the Spirit of that divine Author, 

There «were two Families, au hich fro m the Beginning of 
the Weirld were as opp:/ite to each other as Light and Dark- 
nels. The one of them lived in Heaven, and the other in 
Hell. The reungeſ: Deſcendant of the firſt Family was 
Plaſure, at l was the Daughter of Happineſs, auho wvas 
the Child of Virtue, aue was the Offipring of the Gods, 
Theſe, as 1 aid leſore, tad their tia! bitation in Heaven. 
The poungeft if the 9 appeſate Famil) avas Pain, who wa; 
the Son of Mijery, «C/o was the Child of Vice, who was 
the 925 ring of the Furies. The Hahitation of this Race 
of Beines was i171 Hell. 

The middle Station of Nature between theſe tavo of of te 
Extremes was the Earth, which was. inhabited by Crea- 
tures of a middle Kind, neither ja-wirtucus as the one, 
nor jo Vicicus as the other, but partaling of the go:d and 
bad ulities of theſe two oppoſite Families, Jupiter con- 
ſidering trat this Species commonly called Man, was too 
virtucus io be miſerable, and too vicious to be haffy ; ay 
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he might make a Diſtindtiombetaveen the Gord and the Bad, 
ordered the tavo youn oft of the atcve-menticned Familics, 
Pleaſure who wwas the Da: ger of Ilagpin- , and Pain 
a was the Son of Miſery, to meet ene an: 7 er uon this 
Part of Nature «which lay in the 2 evay ᷑eluuten them, 
having promiſed to ſettle it upon them beth, provided they 
could agree uon the Diviſon of it, jo as to ſhare Man- 
kind betaveen them. 

Pleaſure and Pain avere no faoner met in their nexww Ha- 
bitation, but they immediately agreed upon this Point, tha? 
Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the Virtuous, and Pain of 
the Vicious Part of that Spec tes which was given up. to 
them. But upon examining to which of them any _ 
widual they met with ba- wow] they found each of the 
had a rig4t to bim; for that, contrary to what they £2 
ſeen, in their eld Places of Reſidence, there was no Per ſen 
fa Vicicus wvho had nat foe G in him, nor any Per ſer. 
fo Virtuous who had nit in bim ſome Evil. The Truth 
of it ig, they Le. erally fe und pon Search, that in the moſt 
vicious Man Pk. ſure might lay a Claim to an hun: tredth 
Part, ard that in the m 7 wirturus Man Pain mizht come 
in for at leaſt taus Thirds, this they ſaw would occaſion 


ende, 55 Difputes bebe 8 them, unleſs they could crame to 


ſeme Accommodation, 20 thi: end there was a Marriage 
propoſed beteten tem. and at length concluded: 25 this 
means it is that wwe fd Pieaſure and Pain ave uch cone 
flant Je fellbaus, and that they cither make their V fats 
75 Feller, or are never far 4169 Arder. 7 Pain comes tuto an 
Heart, he ts 7 nicki followed by Plea/ure ez and if Pl eaſure 
enters, you may be jure Pain is net afar off. 

But not wit landing this 13 198 WAS Very CONVERT» 
ent for ive tao Parties, it did not ſeem to anſwer the in- 
tention of jupiter in {er ding them among i lJankind, To 
remedy therefore tis Iiconvenience, it avas Hitulated be- 
tabcen them by Article, and confi) 1 by the Conjent of each 
Family, that notwith/tandin, hey here poiffud tle Species 
indifferently, upon the Dec th of every /ingle Perſon, if be 
was found to have in him a crtain E, oportion of Evil, 
he ſhould be diſpatched into the injernal Keg ions by a Pas. 
fort from Pain, there to deocil with I; fery, ice, ard 
the Furies. Or, en the contrary, if he had in him à cer- 
tain Proportion of Good, he ftould be diſpatched into Hea - 
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wen by a Paſſport from Phaſure, there to dwell with 


Virtue, Happineſs and the Gods. 


SPECTATOR, vol. III. No. 183 


PROVE RBS, Chap. VII. in Verſe. 


* B. 


Y Son, 1% Inſtruction that my Merds impart, 


1 Grave on the living Tablet of thy Heart; 


And all the xwholſom Precepts that I give, 
Obſerve with flriteft Reverence, and live. 

Lit all thy Homage be 10 Wiſdom paid, 

Seek her Protection and implore her Aid; | 
That ſhe may keep thy Soul from Harm ſecures 
And turn thy Footſteps from the Hart's Door, 
Who with curs'd Charms lures th Unwary in, 
And foeths with Flattery their Souls to Sin. 

Orce from my Window as 1 caſt mine Eye, 
On thoſe that paſi'd in piddy Numbers by, 

A Youth among the foolih Touths I fpy'd, 
Who took not ſacred Wiſdom for his Guide. 

T uſt as the Sun withdrew his cooler Light, 
And Evening ſeſt led en the Shades of Night, 
He ele in covert Tavilight to his Fate, | 
And paſi'd the Corner near the Harlat's Gate; 
When lo, a Woman comes ! 
Looſe her Attire, and ſuch ter glaring Dreſ, 
As aptly did the Harkt's Mind expreſs : 
Subtle fhe is, and prattii'd in the Arts, 
By which the M anton conquer heedleſs Hearts: 
Stubborn and loud ſhe is, fhe hates her Home, 
Varying her Place and Form; ſhe homes to roam ;; 
Now ſbe's within, new in the Street does ſtray, 
Now at each Corner flands, and waits ber Prey. 
The. Youth ſhe ſeix d; and laying now aſide 
All Modiſiy, the Female's juſteſt Pride, 
She ſaid, with an Embrace, Here at my Heu/e 
Beace offerings are, this Day I paid my Vows. 
4 therefore came abroad to meet my Dear, 
And lo, in happy Hour I find thee here. 

My Chamber I ve adorned, and o'er my Bed 


Are Cov'rings of the richeſt Taf'ſtry ſpread, 


= 
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With Linen it is deck'd from Egypt brought, 
And Carvings by the Curious Artiſt wwrought : 
It wants no Glad Perfume Arabia yields 

In al her Citron Groves, and ſpicy Fields; 
Here all her Store of richeſl Odours meets, 

PII lay thee in a Wilderneſs of Save eis. 
Whatever to the Senſe can grateful be 

I have collected there { want but thee, 
My Huſhand"s gone a Fourney far away, 
Much Gold he took abroad, and lng will flay : 
He nam'd for his Return a diflant Day. 

Upon her Tonoue did ſuch ſiocth Miſchief devel, 
And from her Lips ſuch evelceme Flatt ry fell, 
The unc uarded Touth, in Silken Fetters ty'd, 
Reſirn'd his Rea ſon, and with Eaſe comply d. 
Thus does the Ox to his own Slaughter go, 
And thus is ſenſeleſs of th' impending Blw, 
Thus flies the fimple Bird into the Snare, 

T hat Reilful Fowlers for his Life prepare. 

But let my Sons attend, Altend may they 

W hom Youthful Vigour may to Sin betray ;. 

Let them falſe Charmers fly, and guard their Hearts 
Againſt the wily Wanton's fleafing Arts; 

With Care direct their Steps, nor turn aſtray 

To tread the Paths of her deceitful Way ; 

Leſt they tas late of her fell Power complain, 

And fall, where many mightier have been Slain. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 4r0; 


PROVIDENCE. 


T is very reaſonable to believe. that Part of the 

Pleaſure which happy Minds ſhall enjoy in a future 
State, will ariſe from an evlarged Co! templation of the 
Divine Wiſdom in the Goverament of the World, and 
a Diſcovery of the ſecret and amazing Steps of Provi- 
_ dence, from the Beginning to the End of Time. No— 
thing ſcems to be an Entertainment more adapted to the 
Nature of Man, if we conſider that Curiofity is one of 
dhe ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Appetites implanted in us, 
and that Admiration is one of our moſt pleaſing Paſſions - 
ang: 
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and what a perpetual Succeſſion of E jyments will be 
afford:d to both theſe, in a Scene fo 1:rpe nd various as 
ſhall then be laid open to our View in the Society of 
ſuperior Spirits, who perhaps will join with us in fo 
delightful a Proſpect! a 

It is not im poſſiole, on the contrary, that Part of the 
Puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from Hliſs, may 
cot ſiſt not only in the x being denied this Privilege, but 
in having their Appetites at the ſie time -vailly in- 
creaſed, without any Satis tion afforded to them In 
theſe, the vain Purſuit of Knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add 
to their Infelicity, and bewilder them into Labvrinths 
of Error, Darkneſs, Diſtra ion and Uncertainty of ever y 
thing but their own evil State. ten has thus repre- 
ſented the fallen Angels reaſonirg together in a kind of 
Reſpite from their 'Torments, and creating ta themſelves 
a new Diſquiet amidſt their very Amuſements; he could 
rot properly have deſcribed the Sports of condemned 
Spirits, without the Caſt of Horror and Melancholy he 
has ſo judiciouſly mingled with them. 


Others apart ſat on a Hill retired, 

In Tioughts more elevate, and reaſen'd high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, Freexvill, Foreknowwledre abſolute, 
And found no End in wandering Maxes bit. 


In our preſent Condition, which is a middle State, 
dur Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth and 
Falſhood; and as our Faculties are narrow, and our 
Views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our Curioſity muſt 
meet with many Repulſes. The Buſineſs of Mankind 
in this Life being rather to act than to know, their 
Portion of Knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the Reaſon of the Inquiſitive 
has ſo long been exerciſed with Difficult'es, in account- 
ing for the promiſcuous Diſtribution of Good and Evil 
to the Virtuous and the Wicked in this World, From 
hence comes all thoſe pathetick Complaints of ſo mary 
tragical Events, which happen to the Wiſe and the 
Gcod; and of ſuch ſurpriſing Proſperity, which is often 
the Reward of the Guilty and the Foolifh ; that Reaſon 
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is ſometimes puzzled, and at a Loſs what to pronounce 
upon fo myiterious a Diſpenſation. 

Plato expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome Fables of the 
Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods as the Au- 
thors of Irjuſtice ; ard lays it down is a Principle, 
That whatever is permitted to befz]l a juſt Min, whe- 
ther Poverty, Sickneſs, or any of thoſe Things which 
ſeem to be Evils, ſhall either in Life or D:ath condace 
to his Good, My Reader will obſerre how agreeable 
this Mxim is to what we find delivered by a greater 
Authority. Seneca has written a Diſcourſe purpoſely on 
this Sore, in which he takes Pairs, after the Doctrine 
of the Szozcks, to ſhew that Acverfity is pet in itſelf an 
Evil; and mentions a noble Saving of Denis ius, Tnat 


nothing evculd le more unhappy than a Man who had ne- 


der known Afiition, He compares Proſperity to the 
Irdulgerce of a fond Mother to a Child. which often 
proves his Ruin; but the Affection of the Divine Be- 
vg to that of a wiſe Father, who would have his Sons 
exerciſed with Labour, Diſappointment, and Pe in, 
that they may gather Strength and improve their For- 
titude. On this Occaſion the Philoſopher riſes into that 
celebrated Sentiment, That there is not on Earth a 
Spectacle more worthy the Regard of a Creator intent 
on his Works than a brave Man ſuperior to his Suf- 
ferings ; to which he adds, That it mutt be a Pleaſure 
to Jupiter himſelf to look down from Heaven, and 
ſee Cato amidſt the Ruins of his Country preſerving his 
Integrity. 

Ibis Thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if we 
conſiler human Life as a State of Probation, and Adver- 
ſity as the Poſt of Honour in it, aſſigned often to the 
beſt and molt ſelect Spirits. 

But what I would chiefly infiſt on here, is, that we 
are not at pre ſeyt in a proper Situation to judge of the 
Couaſels by which Providence acts, ſince but little ar- 
rives at our Knowledge, and even that little we diſcern 
imperlectly; or, according to the elegant Figure in Holy 
Wirt, 1e fee ut in part, an SMS a 61 darkly. It 
is to be conſidered, that Providence in its Oeconomy 
regards the whole Syſtem of Time and Things toge- 
ther, ſo that we cannot diſcover the beautiful Con- ection 
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between Incidents which lie widely ſeparate in Time, 
and by loſing ſo mary Links of the Chain, our Rea- 
ſonings become broken and imperfect. Thus thoſe 
Parts of the moral World which have not an abſolute, 
may yet have a relative Beauty, in reſpect of ſome o- 
ther Parts concealed from us, but open to bis Eye be. 
fore whom Pa, Pre/ent, and To ceme, are ſet together 
in ore Point of View; and thoſe Events, the Permiſ— 
ſion of which ſeems now to accuſe his Goodneſs, may 
in the Conſummation of Things both magnify bis 
Goodreſs, and exalt his Wiſ!om. And this is enough 
to check our Preſumption, fince it is in vain to apply 
cur Meaſures of Regularity to Matters of which we 
know neither the Antecedents nor the Conſcquente, 

the Beginning ror the Fnd, | 
I ſhall relieve my Readers from this abſtracted 
Thovabt, by relating here a Zerv//4 Tradition concern- 
ing Mo/es, which ſeems to be a kind of Parable, illuſ- 
trating what I have laſt mentioned. The great Pro- 
Phet, it is ſaid, was called up by a Voice from Hea- 
ven to the Top cf a Mountain; where, in a Conference 
with the Supreme Being, he was permitted to propoſe 
to him ſome Queſtions concerning his Adminiſtration of 
the Univerſe. In the midſt of this Divine Colloquy 
he was commanded to look down on the Plain below. 
At the Foot of the Mountain there iſſued out a clear 
Spring of Water, at which a Soldier alighted from his 
Horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone than a little 
Boy came to the ſame Place, and finding a Purſe of Gold 
which the Soldier had Cropped, took it up and went 
away with it. Immediately after this came an infirm 
old Man, weary with Ape and Travelling, and having 
quenched his Thirſt, ſat down to reſt himſelf by the 
Side of the Spring. The Soldier miſſing his Purſe re- 
turns to ſearch for it, and demands it cf the old Man, 
who. aftirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals to Heaven 
in witneſs of his Innocerce. The Soldier not believ- 
ing his Proteſtations, kills him. M fell on his Face 
with Horror and Amzzement, when the Divine Voice 
thus prevented his Expoſtulstion; © Be not ſurpriſed, 
* Mojes, nor aſk why the Judge of the whole Earth 
bas ſuffered this Thing to come to paſs: The Child 
* 13 
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© is the Occaſion that the Blood of the old Man is 
* ſpilt; but know, that the old Man whom thoa 
* ſaw'it, was the Murderer of that Child's Father. 


SPECTATOR Vol, III. No. 237. 
RELIGION. 


BO UT an Age ago it was the Faſhion in Eng- 

land, for every one that would be thought religi- 
ous, to throw as much Sanctity as poſſible into his Face, 
and in particular to abſtain from all Appcarauces of Mirth 
and Pleaſantry, which were looked upon as the Marks 
of a carnal Mind. This Saint was of a forrowful Coun- 
tenance, and generally eaten up with Spl-en and Melan- 
choly. A Gentleman, who was lately a great Orna- 
ment to the learned World, has diverted me more than 
once with an Account of the Reception which he met 
with from a very famous Independent Miniſter, who was 
Head of a College in thoſe times. This Gentleman was 
then a young Acrventurer in the Republick of Letters, 
and juſt fitted out for the U-iverſity with a good Cargo 
of Latin and Gree His Friends were reſolved that he 
ſhould try his Fortune at an Election which was drawing 
near in the College, of waien the Independent Miniſter 
whom I have before mentioned was Governor. The 
Youth, according to Cuſtom, waited on him in order to 
be examined. He was received at the Door by a Servant, 
who was one of that gloomy Generation that were then 
in Faſhion, He conducted him, with great Silence and 
Seriouſneſs, to a long Galery which was darkned at 
Noon-day, and had only a fingle Candle burning in it. 
After a ſhert ſtay in this melancholy Apartment, he was 
led into a Chamber hung with Black, where he enter- 
tained himſelf for ſome time by the glimmering of a Ta- 
per, *till at length the Head of the College came out to 
him, from an inver Room, with halt a dozen Night-caps 
upon his Head, and religious Horror in his Countenance. 
The young Man trembled ; but his Fears increaſed, 
when, ioſtead of being aſk'd what Progreſs he had made 
in Learning, he was examined how he abourded in Grace. 
His Latin and Greek ſtood him in little Read ; he was 
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to give an Account only of the State of his Soul, whether 
he was of the Number of the Elect; what was the Oc- 
caſion of his Converſion; upon what Day of the Month, 
and Hour of the Day it happened; bow it was carried on, 
ard when compleated. Tne whole Examination was 
ſummed up with one ſhort Queſtion, namely, / hether 
he ara prepared for Death ? Tne Boy, who had been bred 
up by honeſt Parents, was frighted out of his Wits at the 
Solemnity of the Proceeding, and by the laſt dreadful 
Interrog tory ; fo that upon making his Eſcape out of 
the Houle of Mourning, he could never be brought a 
{cond time to the Examin:tion, as not being able to go 
through the Terrors of it. | 

Notwithſtanding this general Form and Outſide of Re— 
ligion is pretty well worn out among us, there are many 
Perſors, who, by a natural Unchearfulneſs of Heart, 
miſtaken Notions of Picty, cr Weakneſs of Underſtand— 
ing, love to indu'ge this uncomfortable way of Life, and 
give up themſelves a Prey to Griet and Melancholy. Su— 
perſtitious Fears and grourdlcfs Scruples cut them off from 
the Pl.afurcs of Conve: ſation, and all thoſe ſocial Enter. 
tainments, which are rot only innocent, but laudable; 
as if Mirth was muce for Reprobates, and Cheat: ſulnels 
of Heart denied thoſe who zre the only Perſons that have 
a proper Title to it. 

Sombriaus is one of theſe Sons of Sorrow. He thinks 
himfelt obliged in Duty to be ſad and eiiconfolate. He 
looks on a ſudden Fit of Laughter as a Breach of his bap- 
tiſmal VW. An innocent uit ſtartles him like Blaſphe- 
my. Tell him of one who is advanced. to a 'I itle of 
Honour, he liſts up bis Hands and Eyes; deſcribe a pub- 
lick Ceremony, he ſhakes his Heai ; ſhew him a gay 
Equipage, he bleſſcs himſcif. All the little Ornaments 
of Life are Pomps and Vanit'es. Mirth is wanton, and 
Wit profane. He is ſcandaliz'd ag Youth for being live- 
ly, and at Childhood for being playful, He fits at a 
Chriſtening, or a Marriage-Fealt, as at a Funeral; highs 
at the C:ncluftion of. a merry Story, add grows devout 
when t'c cit of the Conpiny grow pleaſant. After all, 
Sombrius is a religious Man, and would have behaved 
himſelf very properly, bad ne lived when Chnitanity 
was under a general t'crlccution, 
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I would by no means preſume to tax ſuch Characters 
with Ny pocriſy, as is done too frequently; that being a 
Vice which 1 taink none but he, who knows the Secrets 
of Mens Hearts, ſhould pretend to diſcover in another, 
where the Provis of it do not amount to a Demonitration, 
On the contrary, as there are many excellent Perſons, 
who are weighed down by this habitual Sorrow of Heart, 
they rather deferve our Compaſſion than our Reproaches, 
I think, however, they wou'd do weil to conſider whe - 
ther ſuch a Behaviour does not deter Men from a Religi- 
ous Life, by reprelenting it as an unſociable State, that 
extinguihes all Joy and Gladneſs, darkens the Face of 
Nature, and deſtroys the Reliſh of Being itſelf, 

I have, ia former Papers, ſhewn how great a Tenden- 
cy there is to Chearſulneſs in Religion, and how ſuch a 
Frame of Mind is not only the molt lovely, but the moſt 
commendable in a virtuous Perſon. Ia ſhort, thoſe who 
repreſent Religion in ſo un»miable a Light, ar: like the 
Spies, ſent by Moſes, to make a Diſcovery of the Land 
of Promi/e, when by their Reports they diſcouraged the 
People from entring upon it. I'hoſe who fhew us the 
Joy, the Cliarfuln: is, the Good-numour, that naturally 
ipring up in this happy State, are like the Spies brings 
ing along with them the Clutters of Grapes, and delici- 
ous Fruits, that might invite ther Companious into the 
Pplesſant Country wuich produced them. 

An em nent Pagan Writer has made a Diſcourſe, to 
ſhew that the Atheiil, who denies a God, does him leſs 
Diſhonour than the Man who owns his Being, but at 
the ſame time believes him to be cruel, hard to pleaſe, 
and terrible to human Nature. For my own part, 
ſays he, I would rather it ſhould be faid of me, that 
there Wes never any ſuch Man as Plutarch, than that 
Plutarch was ill- natured, capricious, or inhumane. 

Ii we may believe our Logicians, Man is diſtin- 
guiſned irom other Creatures by the faculty of Lavgh- 
ter. Lie has an Heart capable of Muth, and natural- 
Iy diipoſed to it. It is not the Bofineſs of Virtue to 
extirpate the AfﬀeCtions of the Mind, but to regulate 
them. It may moderate and reitrain, but was not de- 
ligned to baniſh Gladneis from the Heart of Man. 
Religion contracts the Circle of our Pleaſures, but 
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leaves it wide enough for her Votaries to expatiate ir, 
The Contemplation of the Divine Being, and the Ex- 
erciſe of Virtue, ate in their own Nature ſo far from 
excluding all Glidnets of Heart, that they are per- 
petual Sources of it. Ina word, the true Spirit of Re- 
ligion cheers, as well as compoſes the Soul ; it baniſhes 
indced all Levity of Behaviour, all vicious and diſſolute 
Mirth, but in exchange fiils the Mind with a perpetual 
Serenity, uninterrupted Chearfulneſs, and an habitual 
Inclination to pleaſe others, as well as to be pleaſed in 


itſelf. 
"SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 494. 
"SCRIPTURES: 
« : O perſuade Men to believe the Scriptures, I only 
; offer this to Mens Conſideration. If there be 


4 


< 


a God, whoſe Providence governs the World, and all 
tac Creatures in it, is it not reaſonable to think that he 
hath a particular Care of Mer, the robleſt Part of this 
viſible WorlJ? And ſeeing he hath made them crpable 
of eternal Datation; that he hath provided tor the ir eter- 
nal Happineſs, and ſofficicatly revealed to them the way 
to it, nd the Termsand Conditions of it ! Now let ary 
Man produce any B.ox in the World, that pretends to 
be from God, and to do this, that for the Matter of 
it is ſo worthy of God, the Dectrires whereof are ſo 
uſcfuj, and the Precept lo rcalonavie, and the Argu- 
ments ſo poweriul, the 3 ruth of all which ws confirm- 
ed dy ſo many preat aud u-queltionable Miracles, the 
relation of wich has been tranſmitted ro Pollerity in 
Publick and Authentick Records, written by thoſe who 
were Eye and Ear Witneiles of what they wrote, and 
free from Suſpicion of any worldly latereſt and Deſian; 
let any produce a Book like to this, in all theſe re- 
ſpects ; and which, over and beſides, hath by the Power 
and Reaſfonableneſs of the Doctrines contained in it, 
prevaile: ſo miracuiouſly in the World, by weak and 
inconſiderable Means, in Oppoſition to all the Wit and 
Power of the Worlo, and under ſuch D. ſcouragements 
as no other Religion was ever aſſaulted with; let any 
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Man bring forth ſuch a Book, and he hath my leave to 
believe it as ſoon as the Bible. But if there be none 
ſuch, as I am well aſſured there is not, then every one 
that thinks God hath revealed himſelf to Men, ought 
to embrace and entertain the Doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures, as revealed by God. 

8 GuarDIan, Vol. I. Ne, 7 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


HERE are none who deſerve Superiority over 
others in the Eſteem of Mankind, who do not 
make it their Endeavour to be beneficial to Society; 
and who upon all O:c:itons which their Circumſtances 
of Life can adminiſter, do not take a certain unfeigned 
Ficaſure in conferring Benefits of ohe kind or other. 
Thoſe whole great Talents and high Birth have placed 
them in conſpicuous Stations of Life, are iadiſpenſoly 
obliged to exert ſome coble Tnclinations for the Service 
ef the World, or eife, ſuch Advantages become I- 
fortunes, and Shade and Privacy are a more eligiole 
Portion. Where Opportunities and Inclinations are 
piven to the ſame Perſon, we ſometimes ice ſublime Ja— 
itances of Virtue which fo dizzie our Imagination:, that 
we look with Scorn on all which in lower Scenes of 
I, tz we may ourſelves be able to pract ſe. Bat this is 2 
vicious way ot thinking; and it bears ſome Spice of 
10m4ntick Midneſs, for a Man to imagine tnat he mutt 


grow amb:tious, or {.ek Adventures to be ab'e to do 


preat Actions. It is in every Man's Power in the World, 
who is above mere Poverty, not only to do Things 
warthy but heroick, The great Foundation of civil 
Virtue is Scif-denial ; and there is uo one zbove the 
Neceſſities of Life, but has Opportunities of exerciſing 
that noble Quality, aud doing as much as his Circum- 
Itinces will bear for the Euſe and Convenience of other 
Men; and he who does more than ordiniry Men practiſe 
upon fuch Occaſions as occur in his Life, deſerves the 
Value of his Friends as if he had dove Enterpriſes which 
are uſually attended with the higheſt Glory. Men of 


publick Spirit differ rather in ther Circumfances than 
Vor. II. b thei, 
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their Virtue; and the Man who does all he can in a low 
Station, is more a Hero than.he who omits any worthy 


Action he is able to accompliſh in a great one. It is not 
many Years ago ſince Lapirius, in Wrong of his elder 
Brother, came to a great Eſtate by Gift of his Father, 


by reaſon of the diſſolute Behaviour of the Firlt-born, 


Shame and Contrition reformed the Life of the difin- 
herited Youth, and he became as remarkable for his 


.yood Qualities as formerly for his Errors. Lopirius, 


who obſerved his Brother's Amendment, ſent him on a 
New- Year's-Day in the Morning the following Letter; 
H:noured Brother, 

C I Incloſe to you the Deeds whereby my Father gave 
me this Houſe and Land: Had he lived 'till now, 
* he would not have beſtowed it in that manner; he 
took it from the Man you were, and J reſtore it to 
the Man you are. Tam, 


S. 7 R, your affetionate Prither, 


and humble Servant, P. T. 


People whoſe Hearts are wholly bent towards Plet- 
ſure, or intent upon Gaiv, never hear of the noble Oc- 
Cur.ences among Men of Indultry and Humanity. It 
would look like a City Romance, to tell them of the 
gererous Merchant, who the other Day ſent this Billet 
to an eminent Trader under Difficulties to ſupport him- 
{elf, in whoſe Fall many hundreds beſides himſelf had 
periſned; but becauſe I think there is more Spirit and 
true gallantry in it than in any Letter J have ever read 
from Streph:n to Phillis, I ſhall inſert it cven in the 
mercantile honeſt Stile in which it was ſent. 


STIR, ord 

0 F [Have heard of the Caſualties which have involved 
you in extreme Diſtreſs at this time; and knowing 
* you to be a Man of great Good- nature, Induſtry and 
Probity, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of good 
* cheer, the Bearer brings with him five thouſand 
Pounds, and has my Order to anſwer your drawing 23 
much more on Wy Account. I did this in halle, Peg 
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© fear I ſhould come too late for your Relief; but you 
my value yourſelf with me to the Sum of fifty thou- 
fand Pounds; for I can very chearfully run the Hazard 
© of being ſo much leſs rich than I am now, to fave an 
* honeſt Man whom I love. 


eur Friend and Servant, W. P. 


T think there is ſomewhere in Montaione mention 
made of a Family-book, wherein all the Occurrences 
that happened from one Generation of that Houſe to 
another were recorded, Were there ſuch a Method in 
the Families which are concerned in this Generoſity, it 
would be an hard Taſk for the greateſt in Eærepe to 
pive, in their own, an Inſtance of a Benefit better placed, 
or conferred wita a more graceful Air. It has been 
ticretofore urged how barbarous and inhuman is any 
urjult Step made to the Diſadvantage of a Trader; and 
by how much ſuck an Act towards him is deteſtable, by 
ſo much an Act of Kindneſs towards him 1s laudable. 
I remember to have heard a Bencher of the Temple tell 


a Story of Tradition in their Houſe, where they had 


formerly a Cuſtom of chooſing Kings for ſuch a Seaſon, 
and allowing him his Expences at the Charge of the 
Society: One of our Kings, ſaid my Friend, carried his 
Royal lacl:nation a little too far, and there was a Com- 
mittee ordered to look into the Management of his 
Treaſury, Among other Things it appeired, that his 
dtajefly walking rep. in the Cloiſter, had over heard 
a poor Man fay to another, ſuch a ſmall Sum would 
make me the happieſt Man in the World. The King 
out of his Royal Compaſſion privately inquired into his 
Character, and finding him a proper Object of Charity, 
{ent him the Money. When the Committee read the 


Report, the Houle paſſed his Accounts with a Plaudite 


without farther Examination, upon the Recital of this 
Article in them, 
1 


Tor making a Man happy, to: 00 : o 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 249. 
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STORY- TELLING. 


OM Lizard told us a Story, the other Day, of 

ſome Perſons which our Family knew very well, 
with ſo much Humour and Life, that it cauſed a great 
deal of Mirth at the Tea-table. His Brother Viil, the 
Templar, was highly delighted with it, and the next Day 
being with ſome of his Inns-of-Court Acquaintance, re- 
ſolved (whether out of the Benevolence, or the Pride of 


his Heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with 


what he called a pleaſant Humour enough. I was in great 
Pain for him when I heard him begin, and was not at all 
Jurpriſed to find the Company very little moved by it, 


- Hill bluſhed, looked round the Room, and with a forced 


L:ugh, Faith, Gentlemen, ſaid he, 1 ds not know awhat 
makes you look ſo grave ; it was an admirable Story auhen 
1 heard it. 

When I came home I fell into a profound Con- 
templation upon Story-telling, and as I have nothing ſo 
mucn at Heart as the Good of my Country, I reſolved 
to lay down ſome Precautions upon this Sut j- ct. 

I have often thought that a Story-teller is borr, as well 
as a Poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome Men have 
ſuch a peculiar Caſt of Mind, that they fee things in ano- 
ther Light, than Men of grave Diſpoſitions. Men of a 
lively Imagination, and a mirthful 'Temper, will repre- 
ſent things to their Hearers in the ſame manner as they 
them ſelves were affected with them; and whereas ſerious 
Spirits might perhaps have been diſguſted at the Sight of 
ſome odd Occurrences in Life; yet the very ſame Occur- 
rences Mall pleaſe them in a well-told Story, where the 
diſagreeable Parts of the Images are concealed, and thoſe 
only which are pleaſing exhibited to the Fancy, Story- 
telling is therefore not an Art, but what we call a Knack ; 
it doth not fo much ſubſiſt upon Wit as upon Humour; 
and I will add, that it is not perfect without proper Geſ- 
ticulations of the Body, which naturally attend ſuch merry 
Emotions of the Mind. I know very well, that a certain 
Gravity of Countenance ſets ſome Stories off to Advan- 
wee, where the Hear is to be ſurpriſed in the End; oy 
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this is by no means a general Rule; for it is frequently | 0 
convenient to aid and aſſiſt, by chearful Looks, and whim- AN 
{ical Apitations, TI will go yet further, and affirm that | 
the Succeſs of a Story very often depends upon the Make 4 


of the Body, and Formation of the Features, of him wha 
relites it. I have been of this Opinion ever ſince I critt- 
ciſed upon the Chin of Dick Dewlap I very often had 
the Weakneſs to repine at the Proſperity of his Conceits, 
which made him pats for a Wit with the Widow at the 
Coffee-houſe, and the ordinary Mechanicks that frequent 
it; ror could I myſelf forbear laughing at them molt 
heart:ly, tho? upon Examiaation I thought molt of them 
very flat and infipid. I found after ſome time, that the 
Merit of his Wit was founded upon the ſhaking of a fat 
Paunch, and the totiirg up of a Pair of Roſy Jowls. Poor 
Dick had a Fit ot S ckneſs, which robbed him of his Fat 
and his Fame at once; and it was full three Months be- 
fore he rezained his Reputition, which roſe in Propor + 
tion to his Floridity, He is now very jolly and ingeni- 
ous, and hath a good Conſtitution for Wit. 

Thoſe, who are thus adorned with the Gifts of 
Nature, are apt to ſhow their Parts with too much Of- 
tentation: I would therefore adviſe all the Profeſſors of 
this Art never to tell Stories, but as they ſeem to grow 
out of the Subject Matter of the Converſation, or as they 
I ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven it. Stories, that are very 

| common, are generally irkſome; but may be aptly intro- 
duced, provided they be only hinted at, and mentioned 
7 by way of Alluſion. Thoſe, that are altogether new, 
j ſhould never be uſhered in, without a ſhort and pertinent 
| Chiracter of the chief Perſons concerned; becauſe, by 
{ that means, you make the Company acquainted with + 
: them ; and it is a certain Rule, that ſlight and trivial 
Accounts of thoſe who are familiar to us adminiſter more 
| Mirth, than the brighteſt Points of Wit in unknown 
Characters. A little Circumſtance, in the Complexion 
or Dreſs of the Man you are talking of, ſets his Image 
| before the Hearer, if it be choſen aptly for the Story, 
1 Thus, I remember Tom Lizard, after having made his 
| Siſters merry with an Account of a formal old Man's way 
of Complimenting, owned very frankly, that his Story 
would not have been worth one Farthing, if he had 
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made the Hat of him whom he repreſented one Irch 
narrower, Beſides the marking diuinct Characters, and 
ſelecting pertinent Circumſtances, it is likewiſe necc ſſary 
to leave off in time, and end ſmartly. So that there is 
2 kd of Drama in forming of a Story, and the manner 
of corducting ard pointing it is the ſame as in an Epi— 
eram. It is a miſerable thing, after one hath raiſed the 
xp Cation of the Company by humcrous Characters, 
and a pretty Conceit, to purſue the Matter too far, 
here is no retreating, and how poor is it for a Story- 
te.ler to end his Relation by faying, That's all! 

As tie chooking cf pertinent Circumſtar ces is the Liſe 
of a Story, and that wherein Humour principally conſiſts; 
ſo the Collectors of impertinent Porticulars are the very 
Bare ard Opiates of Converſation. Old Men are great 
Tra: ſgreftors this way. Pcor Ned Poppy — he's gone! 
— wies a very honeſt Men, but was ſo exceſſively tedious 
over his P:;pe, that be was not to be endured, He knew 
ſo exactly what they had ter Dinner; when ſuch a thing 
happened ; in what Ditch Eis bay Stone-horſe bad his 
drein at that time, and how bis Man John, —no etwas 
Wiiiam, flarteò a Flare in the Common Field; that he 
never got to the Erd of his Tale, Then he was ex- 
treme i) particular in Marriages and Intermarri-ges, and 
Cours twice or thrice removed; and whether ſuch a 
thing Fappcnedat the latter End of Jah or the beginnirg 
of Aug ut. He had a marvellous 'Terdency likewiſe to 
Jigretions 3 ir ſomuch that if a conſiderable Perſon was 
menticned in bis Story, he would Hraightway launch cut 
into an Epiſode of him; and again, if in that Pei ſors Sto- 
ry te j ad occ+fion to rememb.r a third Man, he broke 
eff, and gave us his Hiſtory, ard ſo on. He alwzys put 
me in mind of what Sir WÞ i//iam 1 rmpie informs us of the 
"Tale-tellers in the North of Lead, who are þired to tell 
Stcries of Giants and Inchanters to Null People aſleep. 
Theſe Hiſtorians are obliged, by their Bargain, to go on 
without ſtopping ; ſo that after the Patient hath, by this 
Benefit, er joy'd a long Nap, he is ſure to find the Ope- 
rator proceeding in his Work. Ned procured the hke 


Eff. ct in me the laſt time I was with him. As he was in 


the third Hour of his Story, and very thankful that bis 
Meu ory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the ow 
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Chair. He was much affronted at this, till I told him, 
Od Friend, you have your Infirmity, and I have mine. 
But of all Evils in Story-telling, the Humour cf 
telling Tales one after another, in great Numbers, is the 
loaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry PanaIFand his Son give my 
Lady Lizard great Offence in this Particular. Sir Harry 
hath what they call a String of Stories, which he tell“ 
over every Chr nas, When out Family viſits there, 
we are conſtantly, after Supper, entertain'd with the 
Glaftenbury Thorn. When we have wonder'd at that a 
little, Ay, but Father, ſaith the Son, let ws have te Spi- 


. rit in the Mood. After that hath been laughed at, , Cut 


Father, cries the Booby again, tell us how you ſerved 4 
Faller. Alack-a-day, faith Sir Harry, with a Smile, and 
rubbing his Forehead, I have almeft forgot that, tut tet 
@ pleaſant Conceit to be ſure. Accordirgly he tells that, 
and twenty more in Me ſame independent Order; ard 
withou? the leaſt Variation, at this Day, as he hath done, 
to my Knowledge, ever fince the Revolunon, I mutt 
not forget a very odd Compliment that Sir Harry always 
makes my Lidy when he dines here. After Dinner he 
ſtrokes his Pelly, and ſays with a feigned Concern in his 
Countenance, Madam, 1 have 4% by you to-day. How jo, 
Sir Harry, replies my Lady. Aadam, ſays he, I have 
an excellent Stomach. At this, his Son and Heir laughs: 


immoderately, ard winks upon Mrs. Arnavelia. I bis: 


is the thirty-third time that Sir Harry bath been thus 
arch, and ] can hear it no lenger. 

As the telling of Stories is a great Help ard Life to 
Converſ.tion, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent, in Oppoſition to thoſe glo»my 
Mortals, who diſdain every thing but Matter of Fact, 
"Thoſe grave Feilows are my Averfion, who fift every 
thing with the utmoſt Nicety, and find the Malignity 
of a Lye in a Piece of Humour, puſhed a little beyond 
exact 'I'ruth. I likewiſe have a poor Opinion of thoſe, 
who have got a Trick of keeping a Ready Countenancr, 
that cock their Hats, and look glum when a Plerſant 
Thing is ſaid, and aſk, Mell] and what then ? Nen of 
Wit and Parts. ſhould treat one another with Benevo- 
lence; and I will lay it down as a Maxim, that if you 
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ſeem to have a goog Opinion of another Man's Wit, he 


will allow you to have Judgment. 
GuarDlax, Vol. I. No. 1. 


£ TIME. 
Wis N erde purſuing the Hint which J mentioned 
in my laſt Paper, and comparing together the In. 


uuliry of Man with that of other Creatures; in 1 which I. 


ce uld not but obſerve, that notwithilanding we are obli- 
ted by Duty to keep ourſelves in conſtant Employ, after 
thc {:me manner as inferior Animals are prompted to it 
Ii ſtinct, we fall very ſhort of them in this Particular. 
We are here the more ijne xcuſable, becauſe there is a 
$ recter Variety cf Buſireſs to which we may apply our- 
les. Reaſon opens to us a large Field of Affairs, 
lich Cther Creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of Prey, 
d believe of all other kinds, in their natural State of 
P. ro, Civide their time between Action and Reft. They 
are ::ways at work or alleep, In fort their wakirg 
Iicurs are wholly taken vp in eng aiter their Food, 
or in conſuming it, The human Species only, to the 
prent N of our Natures, are hilgd with Com- 
pl inte, that Hh Day hargs heavy en em, that they ds net 
2 KY to di qvith en, 3 that y are at 4 4½ 
Lea to pals away —_ Time, with many of the like 
N:ameſu! Murn uss, ich we often ſind in the Mouth 
ft thoſe uo arc Auel Re:; ſona ble Beings, How mog- 
firous are ſuch Expre ſſions among Creatures, wie have 


tie Libours of the Mind, as well as thoſe of the Dody, 


to ſurnih them with proper Employments; who, be- 
ſides the Buſineſs ot their proper Ca lings and Profeſſions, 
cen apply them ſelves to the Duties of Rel gion, to Me— 
ditation, to the reading of uſeful Books, to Diſcourſe ; 
in a Werd, who may exerciſe themſclves in the unbound— 
ed Purſuits of Knowledge and Virtuey and every Hour 
of their Lives make themſelves wiſer or better than they 
were be'ore. 

Aiter havirg been taken up for ſome time in this 
Courſe cf Thought, I diverted myſelf with a Book, ac- 


ccrciig to my uſual Cuitom, in order to unbend my 


Mind 
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Mind before I went to Sleep. The Book J made uſe 


of on this occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my 
Thoughts for about an Hour among the Dialogues of 
the Dead, which in all Probability produced the follows 
ing Dream. 
I was conveyed, methought, into the Entrance of the 
Infernal Regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one of 
the Judges of the Dead, ſeated 1n his Tribunal. On his 
Left-hand ftood the Keeper of Erebus, on his Right the 
Keeper of E/y/ium, I was told he fat upon Women that 
f Day, there being ſeveral of the Sex lately arrived, who 


4 had not yet their Manſions aſſigned them, I was ſur- 

f priſed to hear him aſk every one of them the ſame 1 
Queſtion, namely, What they had been ding? Upon this 4 
1 Queſtion being propoſed to the whole Aſſembly they 1 
4 ſtared one upon another, as not knowing what to anſwer. 8 
1 He then interrogated each of them ſeparately. Madam, 7 
1 {ys he, to the firſt of them, you have been upon the 


Earth about fifty Years: What have you been doing all 
4 this while? Doing, ſays ſhe, really I don't know what 
J have been doing: I deſire I may have time given me 
to recollect. Atter about half an Hour's Pauſe ſhe told 
him, that ſhe had been plying at Crimp; upon which 
Rhadamanthus beckoned to the Keeper on his Left-hand, 
to take her into Cuſtody. And you, Madam, ſays the 
Judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft ard languiſhing Air; 
think you ſet out for this Place in your nine and twen- 
tieth Year, what have you been doing all this while? 
I had a great deal of Buſineſs on my hands, ſays ſhe, be- 
ing taken up the firſt tweive Years of my Life, in dreſſing 6 
a jointed Baby, and all the remaining part of it in read- 
ing Plays and Romances, Very well, ſays he, you have 
employed your Time to good Purpoſe. Away with ler. 
'I'he next was a plain Country- Woman; Well, Miſtreſs, 
lays Rhadamanthus, and what have you been doing? 
An't pleaſe your Worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite 
forty Years; and in that time brought my Huſband ſeven 
Diughters, made him vine thouſand Cheeſes, and left 
my eldeſt Girl with him, to look after his Houſe in my 
1 Abſence, and who I may venture to ſay is as pretty a 
Houſewife as any in the Country. Rhbadamanthus ſmiled 
at the Simplicity of the good Woman, and order'd the 
| 2 keeper 
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Keeper of E\/jum to take her into his Care. And you, 
fair Lady, ſays be, what have you been doing theſe five 
and thirty Years? I have been doing no Hurt, I aſſure 
you, vir, ſaid ſte. That is well, fays he, but what 
Good have you been doing? The Lady was in great 
Cor faſion at this Queſtion, and not knowing what to 
anſwer, the two Keepers leaped out to ſe ze her at the 
ſame time; the one took her by the Hand to convey her 
to E. um, the other caught hold of her to carry her 
away to Erebus. But Ręadamarthus obſerving an inge- 
nious Modeſty in her Countenance and Behaviour, bil 
them both let her looſe, and ſet her aſfile for a Re-ex- 
amination when he was more at le:fure, An old Wo— 
man, of a proud and four Look, preſented: berſelf next 
at the Bar, and being aſked what ſhe was doing? Truly, 
ſays ſhe, I lived threeſcore and ten Years in a very 
wicked World, and was ſo angry at the Behaviour of a 
parcel of young Flirts, that I paſt moſt of my laſt Years 
in condemning the Follies of the Times; I was every 
Dey blaming the filly Conduct of People about me, in 
order to deter thoſe I converſed with from falling into 
the like Errors and Miſcarriages, Very well, ſays Rha- 
damanthus, but did you keep the ſame watchful Eye over 
your own Actions? Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken 
up with publiſhing the Faults of others, that I had no 
time to coriicer my own. Madam, ſays Rhadamanth us, 
be pleaſed to file off to the Leſt, and make room for the 
venerable Matron that ſtands behind you, Old Gentle- 
woman, ſays he, I think you are fourfcore ? You have 
heard the Queſtion, what have you been doing ſo long 
in the World? Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing 
wh:t J ſhould not have done, but I had made a firm 


Reſolution to have changed my Life, if I had not been 


ſnatched off by an untimely End. Madam, ſays he, you 
will pleaſe to follow your Leader; and ſpying another 
of the {ame Age, interrogated her in the ſume Form. 
To which the Matron i I have been the Wife of 
a Huſbind who was as dear to me in his old Age as in 
his Youth. I have been a Mother, and very happy in 
my Children, whom I endeavoured to bring up in every 
thing that is good. My eldeſt Son is bleſt by the Poor, 
and beloved by every one that knows him, I lived 
within 
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3 within my own Family, and left it much more wealthy 
4 than I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the Value 


1 of the old Lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a manner, that 


1 the Keeper of Ehſium, who knew his Office, reached out 
L bis Hand to her. He no ſooner touched her but her 
Wrinkles vaniſhed, her Eyes ſparkled, her Cheek3 . 
glow'd with Bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full Bloom and 9 
Beauty. A young Woman obſerving that this Officer, | 
who conducted the Happy to Elſfum, was ſo great a 5 
Beautifier, long'd to be in his Hands, fo that preſſing | 


through the Croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at 
the Bar. And being aſked what ſhe had been doing the 
five and twenty Years that ſhe had paſt in the World, I 


have endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to Years 

of Diſcretion, to make myſelf Lovely and gain Admi- | 
rers. In order to it I paſt my Time in bottling up May- 7 
dew, inventing White-waſhes, mixing Colours, cutting P 
out Patches, conſulting my Glaſs, ſuiting my Complex- 


ion, tearing off my Tucker, ſinking my Stays — Rhada- 
mant hus, without hearing her out, gave the Sign to take 
her cf. Upon the Approach of the Keeper of Erebus 
her Colour faded, her Face was pucker'd up with Wrink- 
les, and her whole Perſon loft in Deformity. - | 

I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant-Sound of a whole 
Troop of Females that came forward laughing, ſinging 
and dancing. I was very deſirous to know the Recep- 
tion they would meet with, and withal was very appre- 
henſive, that Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their Mirth: 
But at their nearer Approach the Noiſe grew ſo very 
great that it awakened me. 

[ lay ſome time, reſlecting in myſelf on the Oddneſs 
of this Dream, and could not forbear aſking my own 
Heart, what I was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that I | 
was writing Guardians. If my Readers make as good a N 
Uſe of this Work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it will # 
never be imputed to me as a Work that is vain and : 
unprofitable. | 3 : 

L ſhajl conclude with recommending to them the ſame 
ſhort Self. Examination. If every one of them frequently 
lays his Hand upon his Heart, and conſiders what he is 
doing, it will check him in all the idle, or what is worſe, |, 
the vicious Moments of ys lift up his Mind when it 
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is running on in a Serics of indifferent Aftions, and en- 
courage him when he is engaged in thoſe which are vir- 
tuous and 1.06able, Ina word, it will very much alle. 
viate thzt Gant which the belt of Men hive Reaſon to 
«cknowicdge in their daily Confeſſione, of /aving un- 
done thoſe things ewhich they cught to have done, and do- 
ins theje things which they eught not to have done. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 1:8 
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TRAVELLING. 


Afr. SPECTATOR, 


LADY of my Acquaintance, for whom T have 

too much Reſpect to be eaſy while ſh: is doing an 
irdifcreet Action, has given cccaſion to this Trouble: 
She is a Widow, to whom the Indulgence of a Tender 
Fuſbind has intruſted the Management of a very great 


Fortune, and a Son about ſixteen, both which ſhe is ex- 


180888 


tremely ford of. The Bey has Parts of the middle 
ſize, neither ſnining nor deſpicable, and has paſled 


the common Exerciſes of his Years with tolerable Ad- 


vantage, but is withal what you would calt a forward 
Youth : By the Help of this laſt Qualification, which 
ſerves as 2 Varnith to all the reſt, h- is en»bled to make 
the beſt Uſe of his Learning, and diſplay it at full 
length upon all Occaſions. Laſt Summer he diſtin— 
guiſhed himſelf two or three times very remarkably, by 
uzz\ing the Vicar before an Aſſembly of moſt of the 
. in the Neighbourhood ; and from ſuch weighty 
Conſiderations as theſe, as it too often unfortunately falls 
out, the Mother is become invincibly perſuaded that her 
Son is a Scholar; and that to chain him down to the or- 
dinary Methods of Education with others of his Age, 
would be to cramp his Faculties, and do an irreparable 
Injury to his wonderful Capacity. 

I happened to viſit at the Houſe laſt Week, ard miſ- 
ſing the yourg Gentleman at the Tea-Table, where he 
ſeldom fails to officiate, could not upon ſo extraordinary 
a Circumſtance avoid irquiring after him. My Lady 
told me, he was gore out with her Woman, in order to 
meke fome we parations for their Equipage ; for that 
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ſhe intended very ſptedily to carry him to travel. The 
Oddneſs of the Expreſſion ſhock'd me a little; how- 


ever, J ſoon recovere myſelf enough to let her know, 


that all I was willing to underſtand by it was, that ſhe 


deſign'd this Summer to ſnew her Sou his Eilate in a diſ- 


tant County, in which he has never yet been. But ſhe 
ſoon took care to rob me cf that agreeable Miſtake, and 
let me into the whole Affair. She enlarged upon young 
Maſter's prodigious Improvements, and his comprehen- 
ſire Knowledge of all Book-Learning ; concluding, that 
it was now h'gh time he ſhould be made acquainted with 
Men and Things; that ſhe had reſolved he ſhould make 
the Tour of Fance and Lah, but could not bear to have 
him out of her Sight, and therefore intended to go along 
with him. 

I was going to rally her for ſo extravagant a Reſolu- 
uon, but found myſelf not in a fit Humour to meddle 
with a Subject that demanded the moſt ſoft and delicate 
Touch imaginsble. I was afraid of dropping ſome- 
thing that might ſeem to bear hard either upon tie Son's 
Abilities, or the Mother's 'D.ſcretion ; being ſerſible 


that in both theſe Caſes, tho' ſupported with all the 


Powers of Reaſon, I ſhould, initcad of gaming her 
Lidyſhip over to my Opinion, only expoſe myſelf to her 
Diſeſteem; I therefore immediately determined to refer 
the whole Matter to the SpECTATOR. 

When I came to reflect at Night, as my Cuſtom is, 
upon the Occurrences of the Day, I could not but believe 
that this Humour of carrying a Boy to travel in his Mo- 
ther's Lap, and that upon pretence of learning Men and 
Things, is a Caſe of an extraodinary Nature, and carries 


on it a particular Stamp cf Foily, I did not remember 


to have met with its parallel within the Compaſs of my 
Obſervation, tho' I could call to mind ſome not extreme- 
ly unlike it : From hence my Thoughts took occaſion to 
ramble into the general Notion of travelling, as it is now 
made a Part of Education. Nothing is more frequent 
than to take a Lad from Grammar and Taw, and under 
the Tuition of ſome poor Scholar, who is willing to be 
baniſh'd for thirty Pounds a Year, and a little Victuals, 
ſend him crying and ſniveling into foreign Countries. 
Thus he ſpends his time as Children do at Puppet-Shows, 

and 
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and with much the ſame Advantage, in ſtaring and gap- 


ing at an amazing Variety of itrange things; ſtrange in- 
deed to one wao is not prepared to comprehend the 
Reaſons and Meaning of them; whilſt he ſhould be laying 
the ſolid Foundations of Knowledge in his Mind, and 
furniſhing it with juſt Rules to direct his future Progreſs 
in Life under ſome ſkilful Maſters of the Art of 
Inſtruction. > 

Can there be a more aſtoniſhing Thought in Nature, 
than to confider how Men ſhou'd fall into ſo palpable a 
Mitake? It is a large Field, and may very well exerciſe 
a ſprightly Genius ; but I don't remember you have yet 
taken a 'T'urn in it, I wiſh, Sir, you would make People 
underſtand, that Travel is really the laſt Step to be taken 
in the Inſtitution of Youth ; and to ſet out with it, is to 
begin where they ſhould end, 

Certainly the true End of viſiting Foreign Parts, is to 
look into their Cuſtoms and Policies, and obſerve in what 
Particulars they excel or come ſhort of our own ; to un- 
learn ſome odd Peculiarities in our Manners, and wear 


of {ach aukward Stiffneflcs and Aﬀ tations in our Beha- 


viour, as poſſivly may have been coutrected from conſtant - 


Iv aſſociatiag with one Nation of Men, by a more free, 


ener, and mixed Converſation. But how can ary of 
theſe Advar.taves be attained by one wio is a mere 
Strang-r to the Cuſtoms and Pol cies of his native Coun- 
try, and has not yet fixed in his Mind the firſt Principles 
of Manners ard Behaviour? T'oendeavour it, is to build 
a gaudy Structur: without any Foundation; or, if I may 
be allowed the Ex pre non, to work an Embroidery upon 
a Cob- web. 

Another End of travelling, which deſerves to be con- 
ſider'd, is the improving our Taſte of the beſt Authors 
of Antiquity, by ſeeing the Places where they lived, and 
of which they wrote; to compare the natural Face of 
the Country with the Deſcriptions they have given us, 
and obſerve how well the Picture agrees with the Original. 
This mult certainly be a moiſt charmirg Exerciſe to the 
Mind that is rightly turn'd for it; beſides that it may in 
a good meaſure be made ſubſervient to Morality, if the 
Perſon is capable of drawing juſt Concluſions concerning 
the Uncertainty of human things, from the ruinous Al- 
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ferations Time and Barbarity have brought upon ſy many 
Palaces, Cities and whole Countries, which make the 
11uftrious Figures in Hiltcry, And this Hint may be 
not a little improved by examining every little Spot of 
Ground that we find celebrated as the Scene of ſome fa- 
mous Action, or retaining any Footſteps of à Cato, Cicero, 
or Brutus, or ſome ſuch virtuous Man. A rearer View 
of any ſuch Particular, tho' really little and trilling in 
itſelf, may ſerve the more powerfully to warm a gene- 
tous Mind to an Emulation of their Virtues, and a greater 
Ardency of Ambition to imitate their bright Examples, 


it it comes duly temper'd and prepered for the Impreſ- 


ſion. But this I believe you'll hardly think thoſe to be, 
who are ſo far from entring into the Senſe and Spirit of 
the Ancients, that they don't yet underſtand their 
Larguage with any Exactneſs. | 
But | have wander'd from my Purpoſe, which was 
only to deſire you to ſave, if poſſible, a fond Eng/z4 Mo- 
ther, and Mother's own Son, from being ſhewn a rid1- 
culous Spectacle thro' the molt polite Parts of Eurepe, 
Pray tell them, that tho' to be Sea-ſick, or jumbled in 
an outlandiſh Stage-Coach, may perhaps be beathful fur 
the Conſlitution cf the Body, yet it is apt to cauſe ſuch 
a D:zzincſs in young empty Heac's, as too often J. its 
their Liſe time. | 
Jan, STR, your moſt humble Servant, | 
Philip Homebread, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 364. 


 ViRTUER. 


HERE ere but few Mer, who are not ambitious 

of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the Nation or 
Country where they live, and of growing conſiderable 
among thoſe with whom they converſe. There is a 
Kind of Grandeur and Reſpect, which the meaneſt and 
molt infignificant Part of Mankind endeavour to procure 
in the little Circle of their Friends and Acquaintance, - 
The pooreſt Mechanick, ray the Man who lives upon 
common Alms, gets him his Set of Admirers, and de- 
lights in that Superiority which he enjoys over thoſe 
who are in ſome Reſpects beneath him. All 
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All Superiority and Preeminence that one Man ca. 
have over another, may be reduced to the Notion 0? 
Quality, which conſidered at large, is either that of For- 
tune, Body, or Mind, The firtt is that which conſiſt, 
in Birth, Title, or Riches; and is the moſt foreign to 
our Natures, and what we can the leaſt call our own ot 
any of the three Kinds of Quality. In relation to the 

ody, Quality ariſes from Health, Strength, or Beauty ; 
which are nearer to us, and more a Part of ourſelves 


than the former. Quality as it regards the Mind, has 


its Riſe from Knowledge or Virtue; and is that which 


is more eſſential to us, and more intimately united wich 


us than either of the other two. 

As Virtue is the molt reaſonable and genuine Source 
of Honour, we generally find in Titles an [ntimation of 
ſome particular Merit that ſhould recommend Men to 
the high Stations which they poſſeſs, Holineſs is al- 
cribed to the Pope; Majeſty to Kirgs; Serenity or 
Milè ne ſ of Temper to Princes; Excellence or PcrfeQion 
to  Ambailacors; Crace to Archbiſhops; Honour to 
Peers; Worſhip or Venerable Behaviour to Magi rates; 
and Reverence, Which is of the fame Import as the for- 
mer, to the mierior Clergy, 

The Death-bed ſhews the Emptineſs of Titles in a 
true Light. A poor diſpirited Sinner lies tremb irg un- 
der the Apprehenſions of the State he is entering op; 
and is aſſed by a grave Attendant how his Holinets 
does? Another hears himſelf addieſſed to under the Title 
of Highneſs or. Excellency, who lies under ſuch mean 
Circumilances of Mort-lity as are the Diſgrace of human 
Nature, Titles at ſuch a time look rather like Inſults 
and Mockery than Reſpect. 

The Truth of it is, Honovrs are in this World ur der 
no Regulation; true Quality is neglected, Virtue is op- 
preſſed, and Vice triumphant, The laſt Day will reQity 


this Diforcer, and aſſign to every ove a Station ſuitable 


to the Dignity of his Character; Ranks will be then 
adjuſted, and Precedency ſet right. 

Men in Scripture are called Sirangers and Syjourners 
upon Earth, and Life a Pilgrimage. Several Heathen, 
as well as Chriſtian Authors, under the ſame kind of 
Metaphor, have repreſented the World as an Ion, which 
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was only deſigned to furniſh us with Accommodations 
in this our Pal! age. It is therefore very abſurd to think 
of ſetting up our Reſt before we come to our Journey's 
End, and not rather to take care of the Reception we 
ſnall there meet, than to fix our Thoughts on the little 
Convenicncies and Advantages which we erjoy one above 
another in the Way to it. 

Epi Teles makes uſe of another Kind of Alluſion, 
which is very beautiſul, and wonderfully proper to in- 
cline us to be {4tisfed with the Polt in which Frovidence 
has placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in a Theatre, 
where every one has a Part allotted to him. The great 
Duty which lies upon a Man is to act his Part in Per- 
ſection. We may indeed ſiy, that our Part does not 


- ſvit us, and that we could act another better. Bat this 


(f.ys the Philoſopher) is not our Buſineſs, All that we 
are concerned in is to excel in the Part which is given 
us. It it be an 1mproper one, the Fault is not in us, 
but in him who has ca cur ſeveral Parts, and is the 
great D ſpoſer of the Drama. 

The Part that was acted by this Philoſopher himſe'f 
was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and died a 
Siave, His Motive to Contentment in this Particular, 
receives a very great Enforcement from the above-men- 
tioned Conſideration, if we remember that our Parts in 
the other World will be ego cat, and that Mankind 
will be there ranged in Cifterent Stations of Superiority 
ard Prezminerce, in Preportion as they have here excel- 
I: one another in Virtue, 8 er formed in their ſeveral 
Pos of Life the Duties which belong to them. 

T'nere are miny be rige be ſliges in the little Apo- 
cryphal Book, entitled, {be in of Solo mos, to ſet 
forth the Vani ty of Hon: ur, and the like temporal 
Y'eſlings which are in ſo great Repute among Men, and 
to comfort thoſe who kave not the Poſſeſſion of them. 
It repreſents in very warm ard noble Terms this Ad- 
vanc-ment of a good Man in the other World, and the 
great Surpriſe: which it will produce among thoſe who 
are his Superiors in this. Then fall the righteous Man 
Fond in great Boiine/, bee. e the Face of ſuch as have 
affi:Fed him, and made und Account of his Labours. Ihen 
410 fee it, ti q ſhall be troutied with terrible Fear, and 
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fall be amazed at the Strangeneſi of his Salvation, ſi far 


beyond all that they looked for. And they repenting aud 


greaning for Anguiſh of Spirit, Gall ſay within themſe lues: 
This aba, he whom wwe had ſometime in Derifion, and a 
Proverb of Refroach. We Fools acccunted his Life Mad- 
v %s, and his End to be eweithout Honour. How' is he 
rumored among the Children of God, and his Let is aming 
the Saints! | 

Ifthe Reader would ſee the Deſcription of a Life that 
is paſled away in Vanity, and among the Shadows of 
Pomp and Greatneſs, he may ſee it very finely drawn in 
the Hows Place. In the mean time, ſince it is neceſſiry 
in the preſent Conſtitution of Things, that Order an{ 

iteinction ſhould be kept in the World, we ſhould be 
happy, if thoſe who er joy the upper Stations in it, would 
endeavour to ſurpaſs others in Virtue, as much as in 
Rank, and by their Hlumanity and Condeſcenſion make 
their Superiority eaſy and acceptable to thoſe whio are 
beneath them; and if, on the contrary, thoſe who are 
in meaner Poſts of Life, would tonſider how they may 
better their Condition hereafter, and by a juſt Deference 
and Submiſſion to their Superiors, make them happy in 
thoſe Bleſſings with which Providence has thought fit to 
diſtinguiſh them. 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 219. 


W ESTMINSTER- ABBEY; 


HEN Tam in a ferious Humour, I very often 

walk by myſelf in M eſminſter- Abbey; where the 
Glcominefs of the Place, and the Uſe to wuich it is ap- 
plied, with the Solemnity of the Bui.ding, and the Con- 
dition of the People who lie in it, are apt to fill the Mind 
with a kind of Melancholy, or rather 'Thoughtfulnels, 
that is not diſ.greeable, I Veſterday paſſed a whole 
Afternoon in the Church- yard, the Cloiſcers, and the 
Church, amuſing myſelf with the Tombſtones and In- 


- ſcriptions that I met with in thoſe ſeveral Regions of the 


Dead. Moſt of them recorded nothing elſe of the buried 
Perſon, but that he was born upon one Day and died 
upon another: The whole Hiſtory of his Life being com- 
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prehended in thoſe two Circumſtances, that are common 
to all Mankind, I could not but look upon theſe Regit- 
ters of Exiſtence, whether of Braſs or Marble, as a kind 
of Satire upon the departed Perſons 3; who had left no 
other Memorial of them, but that they were born and 
that they died, 

Uron my going into the Church, I entertained myſelf 
witn tie dig2ing of a Grave; and ſaw in every Shovel- 
ſull of it that was thrown up, the Fragment of a Bone or 
S<ull intermixt with a kind of freſh mouldering Earth, 
that ſome time or other had a Place in the Compoſition 
of an human Body. Upon this I began to conſider with 
myſelt what innumerable Multitudes of People lay confu- 
ſed together under the Pavement of that ancient Cathe- 
drel; how Men and Women, Friends and Enemies, 
Pries and Soldiers, Monks and Prebendaries; were 
crumbled amongſt one another, and blended together in 
the ſame common Maſs; how Beauty, Strength, and 
Youth, with Old Age, Weakneſs, and Deformity, lay 
undiſtinguiſhed in the ſame promiſcuous Heap.gf Matter. 

After having thus ſurveyed this great Magazine of 
Mortal ty, as it were in the Lump; I examined it more 
particularly by the Accounts which I found oh ſeveral of 
tie Monuments which are raiſed in every Quarter of that 
ancient Fabrick, Some of them were covered with ſuch 
extravi gant Epitaphs, that if it were poſſible for the dead 
Perſon to be acquainted with them, he would bluſh at 
the Praiſes which his Friends have beſtowed upon him, 
There are others ſo exceſſively Modeſt, that they deliver 
the Character of the Perſon departed in Greek or Hebrenv, 
and by that means are not underſtood once in a Twelve- 
month. Inthe Poetical Quarter, I found there were Poets 
who had no Monuments, and Monuments which had no 
Poets; I obſerved indeed that the preſent War had fed 
the Church with many of theſe uninhabited Monuments, 
which had heen erected to the Memory of Perſons whoſe 
Bodies were perhaps buried in the Plains of Blenheim, or 
in the Boſom of the Ocean, 

I could not but be very much celighted with ſeveral 
modern Epitaphs, which are written with great Flegirce 
of Expreſſion and Julineſs of Thought, and therefore do 
Honour to the Living as well as to the Dead. Asa 
Foreigrer . 
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Foreigner is very apt to conceive an Idea of the [gnor3nos 
or Politeneſs of a Nation from a Turn cf their ee 2 
Monuments and Inſcriptions, they ſhould be ſub:nitte.l t. 
the Peruſal of Men of Learning and (Genius beforc the ey 
are put in egen Sir Cudeſlev Shozel's Monument 
has very ofte giv en me great Ott-nce : Inſtead ct the 
brave rough 3 20 Adu ral, which was the Gilt:opuil- 
ing Character 0: thas plain gallant Man, he is repreſent- 
ed on his Tomb iy the Figure of a Brau, drcil. d in a 
long Perriwig, and 0 repolipg himſelf pon Velvet Cultions 
nder a Canopy of State. The Iod on is an{werab! 
to the Mor, omen t; for inſtead of celebratirg the many 
remarkable Actions he had perſormed in the Service of 
his Cou atry, it acqQuairtits us only with the Manner ct i! 
Death, in which it was impoſlible tor him to reap any 
Honour, The Dutch, whom we arc ap: to d-ſpile for 
want of Genius, ſhiew en infiaitely greater Taſle of An- 
_ ang Politeneis in their Buildings and Works of 
this Nature, than waat we meet with in thoſe of our 
own Country. Tine Monuments of their Admirals, 
which have been erected at the publick Expence, repre- 
ſent them like themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral 
Crowes and n:val Ornaments, with beautiful Felioons 
of Sea-weed, Shells, and Corol. 

But to return to our Subject, I have left the 
Re poſitory of our Engl Kings for the Contemplation 
©! anctuer Day, wien I (hall find my Mind diſpoſed for 
ſo ſerious an Amuſement. I know that Entertainments 
of this Nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal Thoughts 
in tUmorcus Minds, and gloomy Imaginations z but for 
my own part, tnough I am always lferious, l do rot 


know what it is to be melarcholy; - and can therefore 


tzxe a View of Nature in her deep and folemn Scenes, 
with the ſame Pleaſure as in her moſt gay and delight'ul 
ones. By tiis means I can improve myſelf with thol- 
Oijcets, which others conſider with Terror. When [ 
lock upon the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion cf 
Envy dies in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the Beau- 
tiſul, every inordinate Deſire goes out; when 1 mect 
with the Grief of Parents upon a 'Tomb-flone, my lHear: 
meits with Compaſſion; wuen I ſce the Tomb of the 
Parents themſelves, I conſider the Vauity cf ores 
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for thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow: When T ſee 
Kings lying by thoie who depoſed them, when I co: der 
rival Wits placed Side by Side, or the holy Men that 
civided the World with their Conteſts and Diſputes, I 
reflect with Sorrow. and A ſtoniſhment on the little Com- 
petitions, Factions, and Debates of Mankind, Wen J 
read the ſeveral Dates of the Jombs, of ſame that 
died Yeſterday, and fome fix hundred Years go, I con- 
ſider that great Day when we ſhall aof us be Contem- 
poraries, and make our Appearance together. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I, No.'26, 


YARICO, ber Story. 


RIETT 4 is viſited by all Perſons of both Sexes, 

who have any 7retence to Wit and Gallantry. 
Chg 15 in that time of Life which is neither affected with 
the Follies of Youth, or Infirmities of Age; and. her 
Converſation is ſo mixed with Gaizty ard Prudence, 
that ſhe is agreeable both to tne Yourg and the Old. 
Her Behaviour is very frank, without bein, in the leaſt 
blameable; and as fie is out of the Irack of any 
amorous or ambitious Puriuits of her own, her Viſitants 
entertain her with Accounts of themſelves very freely, 
whether they concern their Paſſions or their Intereſts. I 
made her a Viſit this Afternoon, having been formerly 
introduced to the Honour of her Acquaintance, by my 
Friend WILL HoNETCOuS, Wo bas prevail'd upon 
her to admit me ſometimes into her Aſmbly, as a civil 


inoffenſive Man. I found her accompanied with one 


Perſon only, a Common-Place Talker, who, upon my 
Eatrance, aroſe, and after a very ſlight Civility ſat down 
again; then turning to Arzetta, purtuzd his Diſcourſe, 
which I found was upon the old Lopick of Contt.ncy 
in Love, He went on with great Facility in repeating 
what he talks every Day of bis Life; and with tre Or- 
naments of inſignificant Laughs and Geſtures eniorced 
his Arguments by Quotations out of Piavs and Songs, 
which allude w the Perjuries of the Fair, and the general 
Levity of Women, Methought he {trove to ſhine more 
than ordinarily in his Talkative Way, that he might 
inſult my Silence, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before a Wo- 

nan 
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man of A ietta's Taſte and, Underſtanding. She hg 
often an Inclivation to interrupt him, but could find 20 
Opportunity, till the Larum ceaſed cf itſelf ; which it 
did not till be had repeated and murdered the celebrated 
Story of the Ep5efran Matron. 

Wien ſhe had a little recovered herſelf from the ſeri- 
ous Anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in the following mayrer 

Sir, Whea I confider how perfectly new all you have 
{aid on this Subject is, and that the Story you have 
given us 1s not quite two Thouſand Years old, I cannot 
but think it a Piece of Preſump tion to diſpute with you: 
But your (Quotations put me in mird of toe Fable ot 
the Lion and the Man. The Man walking with that 
noble Animal, ſhewed him, in the Otcntitior ct u— 
man Superiority, a Sign of a Man killing a Lion. Upon 
winch the Lion ſaid very juttly, Ve Lins are none cf ws 
Painters, etſe ave cculd bea a hundred Men killed by Li- 
ons, for one Lian killed by a Man. You Men ae Writers, 
and can repreſent us Women as unbecoming as you 
pleaſe in your Works, while we are unable to return the 
I: jury. Such a Writer, I doubt not, was the celebrated 
Petrenius, wno invented the pleaſant Aggravations of 
the Fr ilty cf the EHB Tidy ; but when we conlider 
this Queition between the Sexes, which has been either 
a Point of Diſpute or Rillery ever ſince there were Men 
and Women, let us take Facts from plain People, and 


from fuch as hive not either Ambitioa or Capacity to 


emoell:ih their Narrations with any Beauties of Imayina- 
tion. I was the other Day amuſing myſelf with ze: 
Account of Barbados; and, in Anſwer to your well- 
wrougnt Tale, | wi!) give you (as it dwells upon my 
Memory) out of that honeſt Traveller, in his fitty-fifin 
Page, the Hiſtory. of Ie and Tarics. 

Mr. Thomas 1:hle, of London, aged twenty Veare, 
embarked in the Doweas on the good Ship called the 


Achilles, bound for the Vet Indies, on the 16th of 


June, 1674, in order to improve his Fortune by Trade 
and Merchandiſe. Our Adventurer was the third Son 
of an eminent Citizen, who had taken #crticular Care 
to inſtil into his Mind an early Love of Gain, by mak- 
ing him a perfect Maſter of Numbers, and conſequently 
giving him à quick View of Loſs and Advantage, and 
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reverting the natural Impu'ſes of his Paſſions, by 
Raped towards his Iaterefts. With a Mird thug 
turned, young Ju#le had a Perſon every way agrezable, 
a ruddy Vigour in his Countenance, Strength in his 
Limbs, with Ringlets of fair Hair looſely flowing on his 
Shoulders. It happened, in the Courſe of the Veyage, 
that the Achilles, in ſome Diſtreſs, put into a Creek on 
the Main of America, in Search of Proviſions. The 
Youth, who is the Hero of my Story, 2morg others 
went aſhore on this Oczation. From their ict Landing 
they were obſerved by a Party of Haians, who hid 
themſelves in the Woods for tat Purpoſe. The EAg I 
unadviſedly marched a great Diſtance from the Shore 
into tne Country, and wis 1ntercepted by tne. Natives, 
who ſlew the greateſt Number ol tiem. Our Adven— 
turer eſcaped among others, by ſiying into a Foreſt, 
Upon his coming into a remote and path leſs Part of the 
Wood, he threw himfclf, tired, and breathlcfs, on a | ttle 
Hi'llock, when an [adian lxlaid ruſted from a Thicket 
behind hin. After the firſt Surprize, they appeared 
mutually agreeable to each other. If the European was 
highly charmed with the Limbs, Features, and wild 
Graces of the Naked Americen; the American was no 
leis taken with the Dreſs, Complexion, and Shape of an 
furipean, covered from Head to Foot. The Indian 
grew immediately enzmoured of him, and conſequently 
{olicitous for his Preſervation, - She therefore conveyed 
him to a Cave, where ſhe gave him a delicious Repatt 
of Fruits, and led him to a Stream to flak: his Thirſt. 
In the midit of th: ſe good Offices, he would ſometimes 
pay with his Hair, and delight in the Oppoſition of its 
Colour to that of her Fingers; Then open his Boſom, 
then laugh at him for covering it. She was, it ſeems, 
a Perſon of Diſtinction, for ſhe every Day came to him 
in a different Dreſs, of the moſt beautiful Shells, Bugles, 
and Bredes, She likewiſe brought him a great many 
Spoils, which her other Lovers had preſented to her, ſo 
that his Cave was richly adorned with all the ſpotted 
Skins of Beaſts, and moſt Party- colorred Feathers of 
Fowls, which that World afforded. 'To make his Con- 
fhnement more tolerable, ſhe would carry him in the 
Duſk of the Eveving, or by the Favour of Moonlight, 
do 
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to unfrequented Groves and Solitudes, ard few him 
where to lie down in ſafety, and ſleep amidſt the Falls 
of Waters, and Melody of Nightingales. Her Part was 
to watch and hold him awake in her Arms, for fear of 
her Countrymen, and awake him on Occaſions to con- 
ſult his Safety. In this manner did the Lovers paſs away * 
their Time, till they had learned a Language of their 
own, in which the Voyager communicated to hs Miſ— 
treſs, how happy he ſhould be to have her in his Coun- 
try, where ſhe ſhould be clothed in ſuch Silks as his 
Waiiicoat was made of, and be carried in Houtes drawn 
by Horſes, without being expoſed to Wind or Weather, 
All this he promiſed her the Enjoy ment of, without ſuch 
| Fears and Alarms as they ute there tormented with, 
In this tender Correſpondence theſe Lovers lived for 
ſeveral Months, when I, inſtructed by her Lover, 
diſcovered a Veſſel on the Con ſt to which the made Sig- 
nals; and in the Night, with the utmoſt J y and Sat's- 
faction, accompinted him to a Ship's. Crew of tits Coun: 
trymen, bound for Barbadies, When a Veſſel from the 
Man errives in thet IAand, it ſeems the Planters come 
to the Shore, where there is an immediate Market of tlie 
J. diaus and other Slaves, as with us of Horſes apd Oxen. 
e ſhort, Mr. Thimas Indie, now coming into 
Erg Territories, began ſeriouſiy to reſlect uoron his 
lois of Time, and to weigh with braifſclf how -many 
itercit of his Money he had loſt durirg his Stay 
rico. This Thought made the young Man very 
peuſive, ard caretui what Account be ſhovid be able to 
give his Friends of his Voyage. Upon which Cor ſider- 
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ation, the prudent and [rugal yourg Man fold 7: ic to 
a Barbadian Merchut; notwithſtanding that the poor 
Gul, to inchire him to commiicrite her Condition, told 
him that ſhe was with C 


ld by aim: But he only inede 
uſe of that Information, to rile in his Demands upon 
e Purchaſer. 

1 was fo touch'd with this Story which I think ſhou'd 
be always a Counterpart to the £pm/cum Matron) that [ 
left the Room with "Tears in my I,ycs ; wh cha Wo- 
man of Aietla's good Senſe, did, Jam fare, take for 
greater Applauſe, than auy Compliments 1 could m ke 
her. Srrerarok, Vol. I. No. 11. 
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